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PRISONS: AND IMPRISONMENT. 
REPORT FROM THE COMMISSIONERS AP- 
POINTED TO ENQUIRE INTO THE STATE, 
CONDUCT, AND MANAGEMENT OF HIS MA- 
JestTy’s prison the Castle of Lancaster, 
AND OF THE PRISONERS THEREIN CON- 
FINED.— Dated Ocivoler 30, 1812. 
REVORT FROM THE COMMISSIONERS AP- 
POINTED TO ENQUIRE INTO THE CON- 
DITION AND TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 
CONFINED IN Lincoln Castle, &e. 
[Both ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, December 4, 1812.] 
Compassion is one of the noblest qua- 
littes of human nature; and with rever- 
ence be it spoken,—even the Deity is 
described as strongly sensible of com- 
passion, That ‘the sighing of the pri- 
soner ” should affect a man, bis fellow, 
never exempt from the possibility of be- 
coming his fellow sufferer, is but natural ; 
that it should reach the ears of the 
Supreme, marks an emphasis in this 
scarcely vocal appeal that distinguishes it 
from the clamcurs of sturdy. discontent, 
and the vociferations of passionate inso- 
Jence. ‘That which penetrates to the 
throne of Deity, that which fills the heart 
of every man susceptible of sensibility, 
it can never be amiss to address to a legis- 
Jator of Great Britain, and through him 
to that public and powerful body of which 
he is a member. It is fit, that his duty 
in this instance should be imperative. It 
is well that a petition entrusted to him 
should find him bound to present it to the 
House of Commons, for official conside- 
ration. It may, indeed, be thought, at 
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first sight, that whosoever presents a pe- 
tition to the House should have enquired 
into its allegations, and have obtained a 
sufficient knowledge of their certainty, to 
warrant his interference ; but the practi- 
cal benefit lies on the other side. The 
lapse of time necessary for such examina- 
tion would in many cases defeat the ends 
of justice. The poverty aad inability of 
the oppressed, would but too frequently, 
expose them to management, subversive 
of the cause of truth. The preparations 
of the accused to meet a second inquiry, 
might be more dextrous than those with 
which they had met the first. The strong 
arm and protection of authority, being 
wanting, the complainants might in the 
interim suffer treatment, that would rend- 
er their after situation Jess endurable than 
before, the consequence of systematic vex 
ations forming no positive charge, nor ca- 
pable of legal definition. Nevertheless, 
it must Be owned, that whoever proses 
cutes a petition to effect, by assuring the 
House of its troth, of the integrity of 
‘those with whom it originates, of the ne- 
cessity of applying to the legislature for 
justice, because it cannot be obiained, in 
dne_course of application to iafetior ma- 
gistrates and powers---such a member of 
the British Sehaie, is, we say, bound to 
acquire so much evidence on the certainty 
of the facts he enforces, as to be able to 
Jay his hand on his heart, and protest his 
conviction of the accuracy of that state- 
ment, on which he desires proceedings, 
He should have exerted his own pow- 
ers of inquiry, before he urges the exer- 
cise of the inguisitorial power of the 
House. He stakes his own reputation for 
veracity on the result of those examina 
tions which he solicits ; and with it the 
reputation of that branch of the legisla. 
ture whose movement he directs. That 
the House of Commons should possess an, 
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inquisitorial power, unlimited, unshac- 
kled, as one of its privileges, is essential 
to its representing a nation of freemen ; 
but if this be exerted on frivolous occa- 
sions, 1« will gradually become frivolous, 
itself: if it be often deceived, it will be 
thought liable to deception, as a matter of 
course = It may at length be inferred that 
to delide it is not to incur guilt. The 
people will withdraw theirconfidence ; the 
proceeding will be degraded ; then fol- 
contempt, perhaps ridicule; and 
what follows contempt and ridicule,sis 
better conceived than expressed. But, be- 
sid> these public considerations, it must be 
recollected that the party accused, who- 
ever he be, is a free man no less than his 
accuser: he must be held ianocent—how- 
ever energeric be chorge against him, 
till proof of guilt appear Tt cannot be 
pleasant to any man to have an accusa- 
tion hanging over his head; though his 
Conscience and memory may acquit him 
of misconduct: and no man ought to be 
placed vider the tremors of such a situa- 
tion without cause amounting to strong 


probability, and justifying the exertions | 


necessary to bring to light decisive proofs 
of criminality, for his eventual punish- 
ment. Neither ought a member of Par- 
Jiament who has put the nation to a con- 
siderable expense, who has directed the 
labours ana talents of gentlemen named 
in his Majesty’s commission from their 
regular application to an unusual employ- 
meni, who bas produced more or less of 
expectation and with it a terment in the 
public mind, to look back on the conse- 
quences of having misled the established 
authorities of the common weal--if he 
have been the means of misleading them, 
—without severe regret. If he has placed 
undue confidence in unprincipled men ; — 
if te has been made the dupe of the de- 
signing, or the cat’spaw of the disho- 
nestly ambit ous. —ihe plaything of the 
malignant, or the stalking-horse of the 
seditious, how painful must be his after 
reflections ! What a loss of character he 
sustains from the delusions he has suffer- 
ed! To what a charge of incapacity, of 
want of penetration, he subjects himself ! 
He has been imposed on !—he has con- 
tributed to impose on himself !—hbe has 
eventually imposed o» the senate,—on the 
public! Circamstances may induce his 
constituents to behold the weakness of 
their representative with pity : but asa 
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representative (virtually) of the nation, 
is he worthy of national confidence, or 
fit for the guidance of national conceins ? 
Though it is unquestionably true, 
that men of the most punctual honesty, 
and perfectly upright in principle, have 
been found in confinement, yet, in this 
happy land, where no man is incarcerated 
at the mere will of a superior, the pre- 
ponderance of probability is that a prison 
contains the unruly, the dishonest and the 
profligate. A prison may, by accident 
include virtue as an inmate: but vice 
more commonly takes up her abode there, 
It can scarcely therefore, be thought a 
prejudice, to insist that the complaints 
of men in durance against those who 
have them in custody, should undergo 
strict examination before they are render- 
ed public. Antipathy to a gaol may ea- 
sily rouse hatred to the gaoler: an offiea 
so invidious, may attach some at least of 
its odium to the officer, how benevolent 
so ever be his disposition and conduct. 
Bat what shaH we say of a combination 
among prisoners to calumpiate their gaol- 
er by a forgery of facts—by taking ad~ 
vantage of the ignorance of a petitioner 
to insert in his petition to the House of 
Commons particulars concealed from him 
in the perusal of that document and con- 
trary to his intention? Or what toa 
charge of crimes including violation and 
murder, never heard of till after an as- 
sociation of gentlemen prisoners, truly ! 
have hatched them into an imaginary life, 
and given them an ideal shape and being ? 
Sorry weare to find genflemen whose edu- 
cation and supposed knowledge should 
prompt them (o set the be-t example for- 
ward to deprive even a prison of that small 
portion of decorum which is indispensable 
to the welfare of its society. The real 
sufferings of the unfortunate need no ag- 
gravation, ‘The ideal miseries of the un- 
tractable have no limits. To employ his 
majesty’s conmmissioners in the investigas 
tion of fancied evils, or of trivial incon- 
veniences, is ihe reverse of service to the 
public. From such no gaol can be free ; 
for it never will be contended, that such 
abodes should be more comfortable than 
an honest home; that they should be 
scenes of enjoyments superior to those of 
liberty and industry. To the unruly they 
must be places of punishment as well as 
of confinement. Prisoners should be 
Ntreated with humanity; but indulgencg 
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and voluptuousness have no place in pri- 
6003, 

It is with great satisfaction we lay 
before our readers the Report of his ma- 
jesty’s commissioners on the state and con- 
dition of Lincoln aad Lancaster gaols. 
That some amendments might be made 
in the accommodations and government of 


these establishments is not denied ; but 
every charge of cruelty, and tyranny, of 
violation, starvation and murder, meets 
with a decided contradiction. Those 
stories of barbarous severities, loudly | 
expitiated on to wring the heart of the | 
public, are proved to have been false, and 
forged Public compassion may once more 
res’; and the shuddering sympathy ex- 
cited by misinformed eloquence may 
subside into a tranquillity, not to be dis- 
turbed again till a/ter accurate examina- 
tion, and jast cause fully prayed. 

The course of proceedings adopted by 
the Camanssioners in their examination of 
Lancaster Castle appears to have been ex- 
tremely judicious ; and though much the 
same course was pursued at Lincoln, yet 
it is less circumstantially detailed. We 
therefore place first, in reference to Lan- 
caster Castle, the Commissioners 


General Introductory View of the Course of 
our Proceeding. 


By virtue of the authority conferred on us 
by your Majesty’s said commission, we sum- 
moned before us Mr. John Higgin, the keep- 
er of the said prison, and examined him upon 
oath, as to the books, papers, documents 
and writings, and the rules, orders and_te- 
gulations, grounded on authority or practice, 
relating to the state, conduct and manage- 
ment of the said prison, and the prisoners 
confined therein ; and directed him to pro- 
duce such of them as were in his possession 
or custody, for our perusal and consideration ; 
which being done, and the saing verrified by 
the said Joni Higgin, they were read, and 
considered by us accordingly. We then pro- 
ceeded to a minute and careful inspection of 
the prison itself, without being accompanied 
by the gaoler or any of his family, or any 
person whose conduct as far as we could learn, 
was in any manner arraigned ; in the course 
of which inspection we directed eur attention 
aad enquiries to the plan and arrangement of 
the a. the number of the prisoners, the 
means of accommodation, the distribution 
and classification of the various description of 
persons under confinement; and the quantity 
and quality of the food, bedding, and other 
conveniences provided for them. We first 
visited each of the four wards on the criminal 


side of the prison, and examined every cell ; 
the manner in which air and light is admitted, 
the state of its floors and walls, and the bed 
furniture therein contained. We also paid 
due attention to the yard and rooms occu- 
pied by such of the prisoners as were insane ; 
and ascertained in all respects, as far as was 
practicable, their actual condition and treat: 
ment. We also inspected the places in which the 
convicts worked, and their kitchen at the hout 
of dining, for the purpose of examining theit 
food ; and likewise viewed the different offices 
belonging to that department. As we passed 
throngh the different wards we took occasion 
to inform the several classes of prisoners (apart 
from and out of the hearing of the turnkeys) 
of the object of our proceeding ; and desired 
them to communicate to us, without fear or 
restraint, whatever in their condition and 
treatment they considered as a reasonable 
ground of complaint. ‘ 
We next proceeded to the side of the Casile 
appropriated to debtors ; visiting each of their 
rooms, and apprizing them in like manner of 
our object ; and we also assured them, that 
all such complaints as they wished 10 brin 
forward would be heard by us with the atten- 
tion which they had aright to expect from the 
nature of the commission with which we 
were charged. 
Having concluded our survey, and also 
taken an inspection of the gaoler’s house, we 
again summoned the gaoler before us, and 
examined him as to all the particulars of the 
actual government and economy of the pri- 
son ; the objects and extent of which exami- 
nation appear in the Minutes of the Evidence 
contained in the Appendix to this Report. 
We were then attended by the deputy clerk 
of the peace of the county of Lancaster ; 
who delivered to us, upon oath, the books 
in his possession, containing the several or- 
ders, reports, opinions and resolutions of the 
magistrates, in their annual and quarter se3- 
sions, and other meetings general and special, 
as also the declarations and opinions pro- 
nounced by the grand juries for the same coun. 
ty, relating to the affairs of the gaol, and the 
conduct of the gaoler; and in particular, 
certain resolutions of the magistrates and 
grand jury, in 1807, proceeding on an in- 
vestigation of the charges at that time pre- 
ferred by some of the debtors of the gaol, 
and approving of the: gaoler’s conduct ; and 
also the opinions and resolutions of the ma- 
gistrates in June last, on cettain charges 
preferred against the gaoler, all of which, ex- 
cept one, were preferred by Jacob Wilson 
Wardell, a prisoner for debt. From all thebe 
books and documents, we have caused ex- 
tracts to be made, which will be found in the 
Appendix. , 
A copy of the minutes of evidence, on 
which the aboveementioned opinions and reso- 
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Intions of the magistrates in June last was pro-* 
duced to us by the clerks to the magistrates ; 
which having been duly sworn to as having 
been truly taken and correctly copied, was 
read and considered by us accordingly. 

We were afterwards attended by the trea- 
surer of the county, who produced upon oath, 
several documents relative to the charges and 
expenditure of the county, in supplying the 
prisoners with potatoes, oatmeal and bread, 
and the means of checking and regulating the 
same, with the management and application 
of the county allowance to debtors. We 
took occasion however, by a subsequent and 
unexpected visit to the gaol, and an exami- 
nation of the weight of the bread, and its 
quality, as well as that of the other provi- 
Sions, to satisfy ourselves on those subjects. 

The surgeon speciaily appointed by the ma- 
istraies of the county to attend the prison, 
se also cailed before us, was examined by 
ns, as to the manner in which his daty had 
been performed, and the general health of the 

rison, the atiention paid by the gaoler and 
bis servants to the wants and the comforts of 
the sick, and the suitableness of the arrange- 
meuts made for those objects. A jovurcal 
was at the saine time produced to us by the 
surgeon, of such occurrences during the 
course of a few years, falling within his de- 
partment, as seemed to him worthy of being 
recotded : no such journal having been con- 
tinued by him, for reasous respecting which 
we shall make some observations in the proper 
place. 

We proceeded to examine on oath such 
persons as had complained of improper and 
oppressive treatment in the gaol, or of defects 
in its general management, in whatever way 
such complaints had come to our knowledge. 

The ancient partof Lancashire Castle con- 
sists of five distinct towers ; the Ciiadel, the 
Well tower, the Gateway tower, the Dun- 
geon tower, aud Adrian’s tower, The Cita- 
del tower is the farthest to the north-west, 
and affords by its elcvation a command of the 
surrounding country. The circuit of the 
building as it now stands, is completed by 
some recent additions connecting the ancient 
towers, and forming a circuinference of four 
hundred and nine yards. 

In every compartment, as indeed in every 
vard of the prison is a bason or reservoir of 
water supplied from an engine pump. 

There is also a bath, which appears to be 
of convenient size and construction, and the 
copper and pipes to be in perfect order. 

In the great court is a reservoir of rain wa- 
ter, capable of containing 14,000 gallons, 
which is supplied from the roofs of the bui'd- 
jugs on the west front; and there is also a 
pump of spring water for the use of the 
debtors. 


Lancaster Castle is the only gaol for the 
county, which is composed of six hundreds ; 
and the county house of correction, used for 
all the hundreds, except the hundred of Sal- 
ford, is at Preston. In the hundred of Sal- 
ford is the town of Manchester, and the house 
of correction there is the house of correction 
for that hundred. But it-has been long the 
practice to send offenders out of that hundred 
to Lancaster Castle for punishment by hard 
labour and solitary confinement, or other- 
wise ; and so far the Castle of Lancaster has 
been used as a house of correction. 

The total number of prisoners ia the gaol 
at the time of our examination was 340, of 
which 166 were debtors, and !74 crown pri- 
soners. ‘The mean total number since Janu- 
ary 1812 has been 291. ‘The mean number 
of debtors 152. The mean number of all 
the other prisoners 129. ‘The wards appro- 
priated to the debtors are nineteen, both day 
rooms and sleeping rooms, which vary con- 
siderably in their dimensions ; the largest 
being 28 fect 11 inches by 2! feet 10 inches, 
and the smallest 14 feet g inches by 12 feet 3 
inches. 

At the annual Sessions of the peace io June 
1809, the salary which the gaoler had before 
that time received, and which included the 
salaries paid by him to his turnkeys and ser- 
vants, wes declared to he inadequate to his 
risk and trouble ; and his sslary was fixed at 
£500 per annum, with an allowance of 
£250 for turkeys and servants, to whom 
however he declares he pays about 340 
yearly. 

A regular surgeon is attached to the prison, 
ata regular salary of £84 per anoun; me- 
dicines are found by the county ; and any 
quantity of wine or spirits which he deems it 
expedient to allow to the prisoners is provided 
upon his order, 

The religious duties of the prison are per- 
formed by a chaplain, who receives £50 per 
annum according to act of Parliament, and 
£30 per annum for auditing the accounts of 
the carnings of the prisouers. He preaches 
once, and “eads prayers twice on Sunday. 
He also read prayers once on every Wednes- 
day aad Friday, and on the fasts aud festivals 
celebrated by the church. 

The county treasurer contracts for the sup- 
ply of provisions and drugs for the crown 
prisoners, and the county allowance of bread 
and potatoes to the debtors, as weil as for the 
repairs of the prison. His duty is also to see 
that the food is ofa proper quality and regu 
larly provided ; and His wccounts are annually 
audited by the magistrates. The county treas 
surer ts authorized and direcied to purchase 
the best articles which the market affords, 
This is done by contract, to ensure a constant 
supply and for ihe sake of a saving in the ex 
pense. The prison is furnished with exact 
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weights and scales; and the allowance of | pulsion of a poor debtor, and sometimes pro- 


meat to the criminals is weighed out after it 


has been boiled. 


The gaol allowance for the crown prisoners 
is one pound of bread and one penny’s worth 
of butier per diem; two and a half pounds 
of oatmeal and ten pounds of potatoes week- 
ly. The Sunday allowance, is half a pound 
of boiled beef without bone, and one quart 
of broth, in addition to the ordinary allow. 


ance. 


duced much disorder and tumult in the 
son. When the rooms are in a crowded state, 
every new prisoner adds necessarily to this diss 
order, while his own condition, asa stranger, 
is rendered peculiarly distressing by the diffi- 
culty, uncertainty and commotion, which ats 
tend his reception and accommodation. 

The debiors are in general at the expense 
of providing their own beds and bedding, 
which they hire from persons in the town, 


The debtors have one shilling’s worth of | There are however, four iron bedsteads with 


bread per week, in loaves, the weight of 
which varies of course according to the price 
to flour, and since the lrizh price of provi- 
sions ten pounds of potatoes are also supplied 
to them by the county treasurer, in the man- 
ner above stated, at the expence of the coun- 
ty. This is called their countyallowance, in 
which their gaoler has no interest or concern. 
The necessities of the debtors are further alle- 
viated by a charitable fund, made up of le- 
gacies and casual coutributions, which is dis- 
tributed and applied at the discretion of the 


aoler. 


‘The bell, to give notice to the debtors of | 


the locking and unlocking of the apartments, 


bedcloaths, and forty-one swinging cots or 
| hammocks, for the use of the poorer debtors, 
which were furnished by James Nield, Hsq. 
treasurer of the socicty for the relief of pri+ 
soners confined for small debts, and which 
are assigned by the gaoler to such as cannot 
defray the hire of a bed. 

Crowded as these rooms of the debtors are 
liable to become, fires are necessarily kept ia 
them in the hottest season for preparing the 
meals of the occupiers. 

Among other obstacles to cleanliness, we 
cannot avoid noticing the unrestrained adinis- 
sion of the wives and children of the debtors 
| into these already crowded apartments ; @ 


is rung at six in the morning, and at ninein the | practice which we could not observe without 


evening in sumer 5 and as soon as it is light | 


in the morning, and at nine in the evening, 
in winter. Oa the criminal side the bell is 
also rung at eightin the morning for break- 
fast, at nine for work, at twelve for dinuer, 
aad again at one for work. 

Task masters are appointed, with a sma!] 
st'pend, to superintend the prisoners when at 
work, whose oilice it is to take care that they 
are not idle, and that their work is not im- 
properly done. They have no authority to 
iuflict punishment. 

In the course of an enquiry into the actual 


management of this prison it is impossible | 


not to remark the superiority, in point of diss 
cipline, of the criminal to the civil depart- 
ment; adiflerence indeed, which in ail the 
prisons we have had an opportunity of visiting, 
»resents itself ina striking degree. It cannot 

e doubted thai the disturbed and unquiet 
state of the debtors in this prison ts, princi- 
pally owing to the want of authority in the 
gaoler, prescribed and sanctioned by law, to 
lmMpose suca restraints upon the wil!s and pas- 
sions of individuals, as are necessary for the 
comfort and good order of the whoie. 

A rule, which has long prevailed among 
the debtors in this prison, as well as in se- 
veral others, of demanding from every new- 
eomer, on his entrance, a sum of money, as 
a conuibation to the room fund, has fie- 


quenily proved atemptation with the actual | 


Occupicrs to invite others, antil the numbers 
excced the proper complement; while ina- 
bility io furnish the entrance money has some- 
limes On tke other hand occasioued the 


suspecting its consequence both to health and 
morals. 

The introduction of spiritnous liquors is 
never allowed, except by the direction or aus 
thority of the surgeon; but beer, ale and 
| wine are placed under no restrietions as to 
| quantity ; the times of their admission into the 
_ gaol are generally from twelve to one at noon, 
and from six to seven in the evening, when 
| publicans attend for the purpose of supplying 
| the demand. 
| We were not, therefore, surprized at the 
| difficulty which the gaoler experienced in 
| managing, in this respect, a class of persons 
| so little governed by hubits of temperance of 
| 


submission. 


Of the particular cases brought before 
the House of Commons it may be proper 
| to. particularize one,—as it shews to what 
delusions public men may be made parties, 
if they lend their belief to whatever is told 
|them, and receive without suspicion re- 
| ports fabricated for the purpose of casting 
-aslur cu national justice, honour and hue 
maniiy. 

The petition of Goulden, the signature to 
which is attested by William Mallalieu, 
charged the gaoler in direct terms with cruelty 
| and baseness. 
But as it respects the conduct of Mr. Ware 
, dell, and the concert between him and the 

other persons mentioned, it is necessary to 

| state, not only that this petition is proved, by 

} Goulden’s evidence before us, to have been 
U3 
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drawn up by Mr. Wardell, but that the seri- 
ous charge it contains against the gaoler was 
anseried Ly Mr. Wardel/ entirely without 
the knowl dge of the petitioner, who cannot 
read, and eontrary fo his wish. He expressiy 
swore, tiiat he made or meant therein 
40 make any complaint whatever against the 
gaoler, but. only against the magistrates, for 


which it is clear, from the facts set forth in 
his own evidence, he had been mosi properly 
deprived: im short, it appears from the evi- 
a. re, Me. Wardell inserted in the, pe- 


tte: whatever he thought proper ; and that 
the igainst the gaoler, forming by far 
the mos: fant pat of its contents, was 


suppressed ix rcading Ut over to the petitioner ; 
as he swore, thac though the petition was 
read over to him, he never heard any thing of 
ft is our duty more particularly to declare, 
thai every circumstance which came under 
our observatiun ha. evinced the gaoler’s dispo- 
sition to adaiuister telief to those who were 
suffering under the pressure of sickness or ex- 
treme indigence ; or of that frequent cause 
of wortification and misery among prisoners 
for debt, the ill-treatment they receive from 
those with whom they are forced to live ; his 
readiness to give assistance and advice for the 
settlement of differences among them, when 
there was any likelihood that his interposition 
would have effect ; and the correct avd proper 
application of such charities as are distributed 
under his recommendation. We ought further 
to add, that a succession of debtors in the 
gaol, who from their appearance aud de- 
meanor (so different from all the indications 
which distinguished some of those agitators 


taking from him the county allowance; of 
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whom the evidence has sufliciently described) , 


as well as from the respectabiliiy of their 


former situation and connections seemed to | 


merit every degree of attention, presented 


} themselves with greai earnestness to bear their | 


testimony to the humane and generous con- 
duct of their gacler, whom they represented 

j as the father and the friend of the indigent 
debtor, We might have sata day longer in 
Lancaster Casile,” to lear all the evidence 
which was oflered to this effect. 

Our inspection of the several wards and 
apartments allotted to the crown prisoners, 
brought nothing to our view that was voi 
creditable to the gaoler and his servants. ‘The 

ards, staircases and cells, were all in a state 
which shewed the attention of the ofliccrs to 
the cleanliness, health and reasonable com. 

forts of the criminals. Nor did the prisou 
exhibit such an appearance, as led us to suse 
pect that it had been swept and garnislied tor 

the occasion. 
| The only complaint that we heard, was in 
the female ward, They complained that they 


| 
| 
| 
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while that liberty was not denied to the male 
convicis. » The reason assigned for this re- 
stricuorm was the practice among the females, 
before they were restrained in this pariteular, 
of selling their bread to bay what afforded 
them so inferior a nourishment, whereby their 
health was materially affected. 

We examined the -cales and found them 
true, and the weigtits agreeable to the stand. 
ard. A loaf which we took promiscuousiy 
from a uumber of them weighed down 2ibs, 
which was the weight prescribed. 

With respect to the women, no classifica. 
tion of offenders is practicable under the pres 
sent arrangement; there being but one ward, 

The crown prisoners are usually punished, 
when punishment is necessary, by a suspen- 
sion of the Sunday allowance, or their share 
of their earnings ; and when these lenient 
corrections are ineffectual, by solitary con- 
finement, and sometimes with the addition 
of fetters, which however are very rarely 
used. No person in the gaol, male or fe.nale, 
is kept in irons, except for puvishment ; ne- 
vertheless it appears, that no escape has hap. 
pened for twenty years past. 

The prisoners are separately lodged, and 
each has two blaukets and a coverlid, which 
we found clean and of good substance. We 
observed fires in 2h ther day rooms; by 
means of which, suc as can buy milk to add 
to their oatmeal, make meal cakes, which 
are both good and nourishing, and constitute 
a general and favourite food amongst the la. 
bouring poor in those parts. 

The case of a lunatic who hanzed him- 
self in this prisoa is particularly explain- 
ed. He having perpetrated this act while 
in irons, the same irous were puton a 
man to shew how far he was capable of 
the exertion, The commissioners were 
completely satisfied. 

The commissioners add some remarks 
on the conduct of gaols in general; from 
which we cas only extract ibe following : 

There ure suflicicut conveniences for setting 
the criminals to work ; the principal, if not 
the only work, is the manufacture of the coun- 
ty—viz. the weaving of cotton, Employ 
ment is a truly desirable point of gaol 
economy; but it never should be forgoticn, 
that the saviag to the county, and the pecus 
uiary benefit to the individual employed, are 
ouly secondary objcets. It ought principally 
to be regarded as a feature of discipline, and as 
a powerful auxiliary in ameliorating a syste n 
of management; but to the extent in which 
it operates to mix the different orders of 
criminals together, it must be regarded as 
detrimental in its consequences. ‘Those 
ployments which most admit of separate occus 
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able, with a view to the beneficial effects up- 
on morals, 

For the employment of debtors there are no 
workshops or accommodation of any kind in 
the gaol: a circumstance we think to be re- 
gretted, as much of the turbulent manners 
and disorders observable in ihat department 
of it may probably be ascribed to the state of 
idleness in which in general they live.......... 

In addition to those observations, regarding 
the management of prisoners while in gaol, 
we would suggest that some part of the cha- 
rity fund, or of such additional aid as might 
be procured, would be weil bestowed in sup- 
plytng (as we observed was to a certain degree 


the State of the Lancaster and Lincoln Prisons, 


practised at Shrewslury) such persons upon 
their discharge as could produce a certificate 
of their good behaviour, with the tools or 
implements of their respective trades ; and a 
small sum of money to prevent the immedjate 
effects of that desp2ration which the want of | 
resource and of character might otherwise | 
produce. We have been informed that persons | 
dismissed, without any assistance whatever, 
are often known to be brought back to prison | 
| 
| 


on the day after their discharge. 


Bensamin Hosuovuse, 8.) 
Tuomas MacponaLp. (L. | 
WititaM Rosrrts, 


Lincoln Castle was examined in the | 


same manner as Lancaster Castle, and 
with the same result. The heaviest charge | 
against the gaoler is that from Mary 
Evison, a woman who had been con- 
demned to death, but was reprieve:!, or- 
dered for transportation, and at length 
pardoned, Her evidence contains impos- 
sililities. The committee report on it :— 


It is obvious, that the turn of phrase and 
terms frequently adopted in Mary Evison’s 
affidavit, are such as could not have occurred 
to a person altogether tliterate ; and from the | 
facts disclosed upon her cross-examination by | 
the gaoler, that in the month of. July last she 
constantly attended for eight days and a piece, 
sometimes from half-past seven in the mora- 
ing tillten o'clock at night, at rooms | 
in the Castle, where Messieurs Finnerty, | 
Martis, Drakard the proprietor, and Scott the 
editor of the Stamford newspaper, were 
assembled, where she generally received her 
food, except on one day, when Mr. Marris | 
having company, be and Drakard gave her 
two shillings a-piece to go out and get what | 
she pleased, it is evident that the gaoler has | 
teasonable grounds for asserting, ‘* that the | 


«* charges are a fulrication, to which she has | 
thus swelled the charges, tv induce a lelief | 
“© that such @ regular and well-lo/d tale must 
be true, atteast in some of its substantial 
parts.” 
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The Mr. Marris here mentioned, had 
suffered some years ago an accidental cone 
cussion of the brain ; and was occasionally 
subject to a suspension of recoliection, and 
to violent irritations. He behaved so 
radely to the commissioners, that they 
were obliged to expel him from their 
apartment. Some pity is due to him, 

Mr. Finnerty complains of being de- 
barred air and exercise.—It is proved that 
his physicians and himself solicited for 
two hours daily ; the magistrate ** the next 
day, being Sunday”, granted him three hours. 
He complained that his ward was never 
visited by the sun ;—-‘* most unhappily for 
the accuracy of such an assertion,” says 
the Report, when the ward was inspected 
ly the commissioners, the sun was shining 
upon it in full warmth and splendour.” 
He thought the rules of the prison too 


_ strict; they were so far relaxed in his fa- 


vour, that the gaoler attributes all the sub- 
sequent disorder in the prison to his having 
dispensed with them, to oblige Mr. Fin- 
nerty. In short, says the gaoler— 

The right of the magistrates to regulate and 


30th October, 1812. impat the prison, was denied boldly and 


impudently ; so much so, that until it could 
be properly ascertained, whether the manage- 
ment was vested by law in the magistrates or 
sheriff, they declined, from motives of delicacy, 
to act; and for nearly twelve months, the 
visiting magistrates, in consequence, never 
acted. The sheriff, from his great distance, 
could not render me any assistance, in cases 
of sudden emergency, which, from the ins 
creasing disorders of the prison daring this 
time, was continually occurring, aud if the 
under-sheriff came, it was only. to be misres 
presented or personally insulted. 1 was not 


only placed in a situation, by which I was 


deprived of the usual direction and assistance 
of the magistrates, but a magistrate was 
actuaHy arrayed against me. ‘The gentleman 


' | allude to is Mr. Langton, who, on a visit to 


Mr. Finnerty, in April 1811, called upon me 
to inquire, why he vad not beter accommo. 
dations, and not being pleased with his nog 
obtaining them, never spoke to me afterwards, 
His visits to Mr. Finnerty were very frequent, 
seldom more than a month between times,— 
sometimes more frequeatly, and reaaining 
two, three, or four days ata tine, and con- 
tinuing nearly the whole of the ume in the 
Castle; in which he also generaliy took his 
meals. The regular hour of closing the prsom 
and all strangers leaving it, was mine o'clock. 


' but he broke through that regulation, by ree 


maiving ull ten o'clock or after. On one 
casion, Mr. Langton and a friend remained 
till after eleven. This violation of the estas 
biished rules of the prison by a magistrate, 
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soon led to its being generally adopted, as far 
as it related to his friends Messrs. Finnerty, 
Diakard, and Marris, who had whatever 
fricnds they pleased to the same hour, nightly, 
dianer parties were frequently taking place, 
aad drunken guesis turning out in the evening 
from which the above magistrate cannot be 
excused. 


This surely is bad enough! but to shew 
what use Mr. Finnerty made of the indul- 
gence granted him, the following evi- 
dence is adduced on oath. . 


William Tuxworth, Turnkey, saith, That 
when he bas been in Mr. Finnerty’s room, he 
has been frequenily requested by Mr. Finnerty 
to let him have access to the women prisoners; 
that, on various occasions, he has cflered him 
money for that purpose, and promised him 
that be should never want money during the 
time that he (Mr Finnerty) or himself was 
in the castle....... He might doit without Mr. 
Merryweather’s knowing it, if he picased 
the servant of Mr. Finneriy, at his request, 
has frequently applied for the same purpose:— 
that Mr. Finnerty hath several times applied 
to this examinant to leave open the passage 
door communicating with the yard belonging 
to his apartment, that he might go to the 
women's door to talk with them ; aud also, 
that if be pleased, he mighi get a key made 
for him, and thea he might go when he 
pleased. 


John Goodin, servant to Mr. Finnerty, 
by appointment of the gaoler, swears, that 


Finnerty offered him a guinea if he | 


would let him have access to the wo.aen 
prisoners,” 


Rebecca Stevenson, also swears that— 


Mr. Finnerty offered Mary Draper, (one of 
the women prisoners) a guinea if be might 
come in; that he would not be above five mi- 
nutes, and that he would give her a guinea, 
aad the other women half-2-gninca egch not 
to betray her, a 


This testimony is confirmed by El'za- 
beth Barton, who also says ** that Mr. 
Finnerty lurked for the space of half an 
hour in the back of the County Hall, in 
hopes of getting aduiittance to Mary 
Draper.” 

This discovery of the use made of the 
guineas and half guineas subscribed by the 
good-natured part of the public on behalf 
of Mr. Finnerty, damaus ali future appeals 
to public sympathy. The people, it seenss, 

re gulled out of their money, which is 
spent in riot, drunken debauchery, and 
subornation of perjury, and is held out as 


Report from the Commissioners, Se. 
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a lure and corruption for purposes of pros- 
titution ; first, to theservant of the gaoler; 
and next to the females who are so unfor- 
tunate as to be fellow prisoners ! 


And now on the part of the nation, we 
offer the sincerest gratitude to that ho- 
nourable member, at whose motion these 
commissions were instituted. Without 
them, never could have been known the 
confidence due to representations fabricated 
in prisons ; it never could have been be- 
lieved that it was thought worth while to 
rummage the obscurities of places of con- 
finement for instances of impeachment 
against the British constitution ;—to 
trumpet forth the cruelties endured by 
prisoners, who in punishment for violating 
the rules of their residence, are debarred 
fiom indulgences. This man has been 
deprived of the county allowance, to which 
he had no claim, because he created a 
disturbance by fighting, and he will not 
regain it by promising to keep the peace. 
That man in his drunken fits has beat his 
feet to pieces against the door of his ceil, 
and tlien swears he is lamed for life by the 
gaoler. Another se//s what charity has 
allowed for his support, and wonders the 
kindness is not continued tohim. But, 
above all, commend us to the plaintive Mr, 
Finnerty, whose apartment was dismal, 
dark, ‘* wretchedly uncomfortable,” cold, 
miserable, and filthy. Dr. Cookson, a 
physician of upwards of thirty years prac- 
tice, sent by the magistrates to inspect the 
room, swears, ‘* {hat he found the room 
exceedingly comfortable, a good fire, a 
carpet put down, and a very good bed :—- 
that as to Mr. Finnerty’s having said, the 
san did not shine (into it) at that very 
moment fie sun burst out into the room 
while he was there’ !J—Is this the pure, 
the patriotic, the conscientious, the im- 
miacalate, the exemplary Mr. Finnerty ? 
Is this man the reformer of others;—of 
the state: —of the nation ?—Why docs he 
not reform himself? 


There have been men whom no prison 
could deprive of liberty; they were at 
ease in their own mind; while others, 
roam where they may, are incarcerated in 
the deepest of dungeons; their minds are 
involved if horrors, The difference is in 
the persons, not in their accommodations. 
Guilt darkens the soul beyond the power 
of the sun’s brightest beams to restore it 


to light. The perturbed spirit firds in 
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convenience the world throughout; he 
who carries hell in his bosom, would be 
miserable in heaven itself. Not that we 
mean to insinuate that any prison in the 
kingdom can be desirable, or even ¢ru/y 
comfortable, as an abode; though if any 
might beso, Lincoln Castle bids as fair 
for that character as it seeins possible to 
imagine of such a structure. 


After this detail of matters, connected with 
the conduct and management of the gaol, say 
the Commissioners, possibly it may not be 
deemed irrelevant, before we conclude our re- 
port toobserse, that Lincola Castle is erected 
on a site, which, on account of its elevation 
and extent, was chosen by John of Gaunt 
Duke of Lancaster, as a proper situation for a 
princely residence; that the entrance iuto the 
castle, instead of presenting the gloom, and 
exciting the horror, usually associated with 
the idea of a prison, opens a scene of uncom- 
mon cheerfulness, an area of between six and 
seven acres in extent, diversified in green, 
garden, slope, field, and orchard, where the 
free circulation of air promotes health, and 
refreshes the spirits, and the space for exercise 
assigned to the debtors, almost excludes the 
notion of restraint. From the documents 
delivered in to us, it appears, that your Ma- 
jesty’s Custos Rotulorum ef the county, as 
well as the Grand Jury, do not omit to visit, 
and improve its natural advantages. We have 
procured, and subjoined, a plan of the whole 
of the area included within the castle walls, 
specifying the distribution of the same, aud 
the buildings erected thereon. 


Commissioners conclude their 
port in these words :— 


Mr. Hawkins on the Origin and Establishment of Gothie Architecture. 


We do therefore humbly report to your | 


Majesty, that no complaint by'those who now 
are in custody, nor any founded or valid com- 
plaint by those who have been in custedy, has 
been laid before us, respecting their condition 


and treatment in Lincoln Castle. soas to affect | 


the character or conduct of thewvisiting magis- 
trates, and that no eviderice Pus been produced, 
nor have we been able to discover (with the 
excepiion of the few omissions and irregulari- 
ties) that they abuse has existed, or does now 
exist, soas to implicate the paioler, orimpeach 
the condnet and manegenent of Lincula 
Gaol. 

All which is humbly submitted to Your 
Majesty, by 


W. Oscoonr, (L. 8;) 
Joun Weyianp, Jun. (1. 5s.) 
J, E. Becuer. 


*.* This article is illustrated ty an 
engraved plan of the castle, « 
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An History of the Origin and Estatlish- 
ment of Gothic Architeciure ; comprehend- 
ing also an Account, from his own Wri- 
tings, of Cesar Cesarianus, &c. By John 
Sidney Hawkins, F.A.S. 8vo. pp. 270, 
with eleven plates. Price 13s. J. Taylor, 
London: 1813, 

Tue demands of taste and science 
are infinitely diversified. Not content 
with enjoyment, alone, the source of that 
enjoyment must be explored, and its his- 
tory traced. But this is often very diffi- 
cult; and the vanquishing ef this diffi- 
culty adds greatly to the ideal conse- 
quence of any article of antiquity or 
Virin. A statue, a column may be emi- 
nently beautiful; but to know that it 
once was admired by Cicero, aud formed 
part of his villa; or that it decorated a 
palace of Augustus or Adrian, adds a zest 
to the ‘possession of it, beyond the esti- 
mate of cursory beholders. A work of 
Phidias, known to be such, is of greater 
value, than the same performance, desti- 
tute of that sanction. Such is the effect of 
reputation! And perhaps, it is but just 
that uncommon skill should bethus honours 
ed. It is a branch of the immortalitycon- 
ferred by the arts. It is a reward, post- 
humous, yet permanent, of talent, and 
diligence, The artist amid his exertions 
proposed to himself unfading renown as 
part of his remuneration ; and beside the 
applauses of his countrymen and con- 
temporaries, he anticipated those of un- 
known visitors and of remote posterity. 
Admiration to be valuable should be dis- 
criminative. it should be derived from 
judgment, and previous instruction. Far 
from spending itself on all subjects alike, 
it should know when to be el-quent, and 
when to be silent. He who praises all 
things equally, confers no honour on any 
thing; he who praises nothing, is either 
unreasonably hard to be picased, and may 
be marked as a Cynic, er has no corres- 
pendent mobility of sentiment in his 
mind, and may therefore be set aside as 
incompetent—a dolt or an ideot. 

There is scarcely a man in existence 
who has entered the venerable cathea:ais 
of our country, but has felt a religious awe 
affect him, almost instantaneou-ly as ae 
crossed the threshold. Woether this be 
the result of previous prejudice in be- 
half of fabrics consecrated to devotional 
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services ;—or of recollection of ages past | in the eyes of the heathen around them, 
in which these fabrics were excessively | whose temples, though maguificent, they 
venerated, aud of so much of their his- | reduced to desolation, and of ibe philo- 
tory as combines into an association of sophers whose acaaemies they more thaa 
ideas ;——-or whether there be something | rivalled, and at lengih reduced to silence. 
in the construction of these buildings Christian sects as rivals to each other, 
which empowers them, as it were, toex- | supposed that im mauifesting their own 
ercise dominion over the feeiings of the | weaith, their own popularity and power, 
soul;—whether either of these princ- {they humbled, or a. least mortitied their 
ples, or all of them acting consentane- | opponents. This emulation was no part 
ously, overwhelm the mind, certain itis, | of Christianity; it was the weakness of 
that the antient (extensive) church s still | man, engrafted on the power of God: 
remaining, are distinguished by the pro- ; but hence arose lofty Cathedrals; and in 
perty of infusing a sensation of reverence, | following ages extensive abbeys; with all 
acting, no doubt, through the medium | their decorations, and whatever of scenery 
of sight, on the soul, itself, and restrain- | they included within their walls. 
ing whatever of levity might have ruffled! If the general form of a cross was 
the worsh'pper's serenity of spirit. adopted by Christians from a religious 
If the power of impressing the mind | motive, is it impossible that the form of 
with feelings correspondent to the inten- | particular members of Christian build- 
tion of the authors of these buildings, {| ings should have been derived from reli« 
result from their composition, proportion | gious motives also?—who does not see in 
or style, then the enquiry by what ma- |! the figure of atriangle a possible refer- 
nagement this effect is prodaced, becomes | ence to the wystery of the Trinity ?—and 
decidedly interesting. This interest in- | who does not know, that long and ardu- 
cludes the history of this style. It is lit- | oas were the controversies respecting that 
tle short of criminal, to remain ignorant | mystery, by which the Christian body 
of its origin and progress; whether it | was agitated, tormented, and divided, 
gradually rose by succeedig refinements | about the time, and somewhat previous 
to the eminence it attained; or whether | to it, at which the oldest charches now 
it burst ovt suddenly in fall vigour, and | remaining may be dated. It is too much 
from the first inherited that sasie magical | to affirm that the orthodox adopted the 
dominion which all at length allowed it. | triangle in token of victory; but it is 
If reduced to the dilemma of choosing | credible that subsequently an importance 
our party ow this question, probably, we , was attached to this figure, as to that of 
should find in the Christian Religion itself the cross, cf which it would never have 
the sources of those principles which, re-  parteken, bad it not been distinguished ag 
duced to example in our sacred buildings, a mark of honour. 
have from age to age possessed the same | To conduct an enquiry into the origia 
| 


influence, and been felt in the same uni- | and establishment of Gothic architecture, 
form direction. Whea the cross became | therefore, we should incline to divide the 
the honoured emblem of the Chrisiian | kistory cf churches into periods: the first 
persuasion, whatever assumed that figure | containing from the rise of Christianity to 
partook of the honour paid to the emblem. the close of the fifth or sixth century: 


‘Hence this form was appropriated to the second including from that time to 


devotional structures, where Christian the full establishment of Popery; and 
congregations assembled. It was thought the deviation into the florid Gothic, till 
so—not by the first race of Christians: the restoration of the antieat Roman, 
nor by those who enjoyed the miraculous | and Grecian principles, might fora the 
gifts of the first ages, by which they vin- | last division. 

dicated their claims to the attention of | It is well known that the adtient pagan 
their auditors, and the obedience of their temples were destituie of windows; and 
converts; but by those among their suc- | that the introduction of wiadows into 
cessors who saw their doctrines flourish ; Christian churches was a strong dissimi- 
and who desired to maintain what they larity from them, This was necessary ; 
deemed their respectability as a body, be-  hecause the people were excluded from 
fore the public of their day. Christians | the temples, whereas they were admitted 
as a sect, displayed their zealand ability into the churches. ‘To have admitieda 
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congregation—a numerous congregation, 
into an edifice ‘otally dark, would have 
been the height of imprudence: and the 
rather, as these buildings, were in all pro- 
bability modelled on the forms of Jewish 
synagogues, and contributed to strengthen 
the persuasion of the Roman governors 
that Christians were a sect of Jews. 
We have no instance of an ancient syna- 
gogue remaining: and it must be con- 
fessed, that our information respecting 
such churches as date from the earliest 
period is but scanty, Yet a few of these, 
or repetitions of them, still existing may, 
contribute some, though feeble informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Mr. Hawkins has with great propriety 
directed much of his attention to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem (we hope it is not so “ entirely des- 
troyed,” as to be ‘* no longer existing,’’) 
of which he gives a plan and other plates, 
It may be fairly concluded, that this church 
would call forth the best talents of the age 
in which it was constructed ; yet its history 
as an edifice, being involved in some 
obscurity we cannot implicitly rely on 
its testimony. Chateaubriand affirms that, 
‘* the foundation of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre dates at least as far back 
as the time of Constantine......... It 
is probable that the church founded by 
Constantine has always subsisted in its pre- 
sent form, at least, as far as regards the 
walls of the structure. The mere in- 
spection of the architecture of this build- 
ing would suffice to demonstrate the trath 
of what J advance.” Dr. Clarke hesitates ; 
Mr. Hawkins is more explicit ; his evi- 
dence shall speak for itself : 


It appears that the Mahometan prince 
Aaron had contracted a friendship with Char- 
lemagne, to whom he sent a very splendid 
embassy, accompanying it with a multitude 
of valuable presents ; and that in consequence 
of his respect for that emperor, he, in 813, 
permitted the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem to be rebuilt, the care of which 
rebuilding was accordingly cou mitted to 
"Lhomas, of Jerusalem, “ho caused 
the structure to be re-crected on a larger scale 
and more magnificently than it had existed 

Constantine Monomachus, emperor of the 
East, caused the church of the Holv Se- 
puichre at Jerusalem to be rebuilt, which 
ile Saracens had destroyed at the end of the 
tenth century. 

For these latter facts Felibien refers to Wil- 
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liam archbishop of Tyre, whose work oce 
curs_among the collection entitled Gesta Dei 
per Francos. Willermus, as he is there call 
ed, says, vol. i, p. 630, that he wrote his 
book in the year 1113 ; and in the same vo- 
lume 631, mentioning Hequen, the caliph 
of Egypt, he relates, that, amongst other 
pernicious acts, he commanded the church of 
our Lord’s Resurrection, which had been 
erected by Maximus, bishop of that city, at 
the command of Constantine Augustus, and 
afterwards repaired by Modestus, inthe time 
of Heractius, to be entirely demolished. 

the context he evidently means the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ; and he 
adds further, that this order was sent toa 
person named Hyaroc, who, in consequence 
of it, took effectual care that the eharch 
should be pelled down to the ground, con- 
formably to the royal command. 

Afier the death of this caliph, bis son Da 
pher succeeded to his throne ; and he, at the 
request of the Roman emperor at Constdnti- 
nople, surnamed Heliopolitanus, with whom 
he renewed a league which his father had 
broken, and for whom he had contracted a 
friendship, granted permission to the Chris~ 
tians for the re-erection of this church. 

The Christians resident at Jernsalem were 
unable to raise the necessary sums for that pur- 
pose, and they were therefore necessitated to 
apply to Const ntine Monomachvs, the empe- 
ror of Constantinople, who in the meantime 
had succeeded to the imperial throne, for the 
extension of his liberality to that object. In this 
application they were successful, and the ems 
peror was induced to undertake the rebuild- 
ing of the church at hisown expense. Wil- 
lermus adds, thatat that time Nicephorus was 
patriarch of the church of Jermsalem ; and 
this permission having been obtained, and 
the necessary expences defrayed out of the 
imperial treasury, that church, says he, of 
the Holy Resurrection which is now existing - 
at Jerusalem, was erected in the year of our 
Lord 1048, fifty-one years before the delicer~ 
ance of the city, and in the thirty-seventh 
year after the former church had been thrown 
down. 


If then, the church now at Jerusalem 
dates from the time of Constantine Mo- 
nomachus only, or in other words, from 
A. D. 1048, it never can become an in- 
stance of the style of building employed 
in the days of Helena, seven hundred 
years before. And if this were the se- 
cond rebuilding of this charch (the first 
being in 813) no dependence whatever 
can be placed on its testimony. This is 
independent of the question whether 
what these authors describe as rebuilding, 
was not rather extensive repairing, so 
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that the original figure, &c. of the church 
was preserved,—the walls and the princi- 
pal ornaments being perpetuated, rather 
than absolutely renewed. 

Baffled in our wishes to render the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem a decisive authority, we must turn 
to what others of less magnitude embel- 
lish that city and the country around it. 
The principal articles on which we desire 
their evidence, are—the general plan, 

. whether a cross ? the windows(and arches) 
whether pointed ?— the pillars whether 
clustered ? Bernardino sliaill be our au- 
thority. 

Bethichem: built by Helena; the plan 
questionably, cruciform ; arches ail cir- 
cular, none pointed: no clustered pillars, 

Church of the Cenacu/um, at Jerusalem: 
plan not cruciform: arches ail circular : 
no clustered pillar. 

Church in the House of Annas; plan 
not cruciform: arches ail circular: no 
clustered pillar. 

Church in the House of Caiaphas : plan 
not creciform : arches circular: no pillar. 

Church of the Ascension: plan cir- 
cular: arches circular : no clustered pillar, 

Church of St. James: plan not cru- 
ciform : arches circular: no clustered 

illars. 

Church of St. John and St. Jumes : 
plan not cruciform : arches circuiar: no 
pulars. 

Church of the Conception of the Virgin: 


| 


| 


they afford is strong, —that before the 
tine of Helena, no Gothic principle pre- 
vailed. We must look, then, to ages subse- 
quent to the establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of the state, by Constantine, 
for large edifices, the plan of which, re- 
presented a cross ; for pointed arches, and 
tor clustered pillars. The same period 
furnishes the Listory of the vehement dis- 
putes on the sudject of the Trinity. 

Whether these remarks may contribute 
to distinguish what portions of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre are original and 
what posterior—thereby reconciling M. 
Chateaubriand with Mr. Hawkins, is more 
than we can say; and, indeed, we must 
now return from this digression to our im- 
mediate subject. 

That Euclid was acquainted with the 
equilateral triangle, we could have be- 
lieved on less authority than Mr. H.’s fi- 
gure, explaining his mode of constructing 
it; but, it occurs as an arch in no Grecian 
building that we know of ; yet, if it did 
occur, in some extraordinary instance 
where the architect was pressed for room, 
it would not furnish a fair argument on 
the adoption of that figare generally. Was 
it popular among Christian priests, only ? 
—we believe it was ; and to them we must 
refer it. Mr. H. has collected proofs from 
various quarters that it was employed very 
early :—as in the Baptistery of Pisa, A.D. 
1000, or 1153; in the Abbey of Clugny, 
A.D. 1093 ; in the palace of Edward the 


pian not cruciform: arches circular: no | Confessor, at Westminster, the cellar of 
| which yet remains, and in others, built 
Church of the Sepulchre of the Virgin: | before the Crusades :—the inference is 


clustered pillars. 


plan not cruciform: arches circular: bo 
clustered pillars. 


| 


demonstrable, that it was not brought 
from the east by the Crusaders. It is with 


On plate 41, which represents a part.| equal impropriety, says Mr. H. referred 
of this building, the appearance of - a | tothe Goths, strictly so called; that people 


pointed arch ; but shewn to be not so in- 
tended, by the sweep of a semi-circle in 
front of it; and by the following plate, 
in which it appears to be a circular arch 
groined. 

We want now only the church built by 
Helena, at Hebron; but, of this we know 
no accurate delineation. 

All these churches are shewn as anti- 
quities, at, or near Jerusalem; and if 
not the original erections on the places 
they ocenpy, they have very much the 
air of being strictly conformable to the 
requisitions, the style, and the ability of 


those early ages. So far as simplicity of 


covstruction is evidence, the evidenee 


| 


destroyed ; but did not build; they had 
no style of architecture, peculiarly their 


own. Yet, as all writers agree in calling 


! 


| 


it Gothic, or German (supposing the Goths 
to be a branch of the Germans) it seems 
probable, that there was some foundation 
for this reference. The preponderance 
of the power of Charlemagne, might 
possibly, if extensively traced’ throughout 
Europe, unravel this mystery. 

ko pursuing his subject Mr. H. narrates 
the removal of the seat of empire from 
Rome to Constantinople, with its effects 
on the arts. It inspoverished Rome with- 
out enriching the new city: the works 
were so hurried, that they soon decayed. 
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The churches of this time had timber 
roofs. Mr. H. traces sacred buildings in 
Lombardy, France, England, and other 
countries ;—he matks the destruction of 


former edifices to supply new erections ; | 


—the labours of the monks, personally, 
in constructing large works, the extent 
and magnificence of which were sur- 
prising ;—in this they were assisted by the 


munificence of kings ;—of which the fol- 
lowing is an instance, in our own island. 
Speaking of the buildings at Glastonbury, 


Malasbury has inserted a description of a 


chapel constructed by the direction and at the | 


expe ise of the king Ina, and consequent- 


Jy about the year 719, so singular as to ree | 
| works they quote; and resolving not to 


quire particulat mention, and so splendid as 
not only apparently to surpass all former edi+ 
fices in magnificence, but almost to exceed 
belief. He has, unfortunately, not given 
either the dimensions or any particulars or the 
form or style of this structure; but the 
following is the substance of his relation, 
which, extraordinary as it is, he doubtless 
found in some former writer, or among the 
papers and evidences belonging to the monas- 
tery of Glastonbury, because, a very few 
lines above, he gives his reader an assurance 
of his fidelity 2s an bistorian, 

The same king, says this author, p. 310, 
also caused a chapel to be constructed of gold 
and silver, with ornaments and vessels in hke 
marner of gold and silver; and placed it 
within a larger, for the making of which 
chapel he gave 2610 pounds of silver. ‘Tne 
altar consisted of 264 pounds of gold; the 
cup, with the paten or dish, of 10 pounds of 
gold ; theincense-pot, of 8 pounds, and 20 
marks of gold; the candlesticks of 12 pounds 
and an half of silver; the books of the Gos- 
pel, of 20 pounds, and GO marks of gold; the 
vessels for the water, and the other vessels of 
the altar, of 17 pounds of gold; the dishes of 
8 pounds of gold; the vessel for the holy 
waier, of twenty pounds cf silver; and the 
image of our Saviour, and of St. Mary and 
the twelve Apostles, of 175 pounds of silver, 
and 38 pounds of gold. The palls for the 
altar and the priests’ vestments were skilfally 
interwoven all over with gold and precious 
stones; and this treasnre, in honour of the 
Virgin Mary, the king bestowed upon the 
monastery of Glastonbury. 

Mr. H. proceeds to examine the state 


of architecture in the reign of Charle- 
magne ; also among the Arabs of that pe- 


riod :—(He supposes the hint of the 
clustered colunin was taken from tlhe 
palm-tree, growing in clasters)—he thinks | 
England received its architectural ideas | 
from the Continent :=he accounts for the 
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rapid diffusion of knowledge on such sub 
jects among the monks, by their journies 
on the concerns of their convents ;—he 
examines some of the roles by which Go 
thic structures were directed; and he 
proves that the manner of painting on glass 


| isnot lost, by inserting recipes for making 


the colours, &c. 

Mr. H. attributes peculiar importance 
to the discovery of a work of Cesar Ce- 
sorianus, a Milonese Architect, in which 
he explains the application of a series of 
triangles in composing a cathedral ;—the 
front, and the plan Our author ceasurés 
with due severity those heedless or crafty 
writers who omit proper references to the 


transgress in the most insignificant par- 
ticuier, he recounts the whole history of 
his acquaintance with this authority, and 
his acquisition of it: how he first heard 


_ of it, but missed the sight of it; how 


in vain he hunted for it all London over ; 
how he obtained a glimpse of it in the 
month of January, 1800; and how hie at 
Jast stumbled on a copy, ata shop where 
he had inquired for it two days before, 


| without success, — but where “‘ it had come 


in since.” Had he no watch about him 
by which to have fixed beyond contro- 
versy the hour of the day? Mr. H. on 
examining the history of Cesar Cesarianus 
finds that be was a famous architect, but 
a madman: he was born about 1481 ; he 


| was living in 1521; but when he died is 


unknown, He is an incorrect writer; 
and his book, a Commentary on Vitruvius, 
is full of faults. His outlines, however, 
by which he illustrates bis principles, 
have their use, and are drawn from good 
models of Gothic structures. 

Without presuming to determine whe- 
ther the power of impressing a sense of 
solemnity, which seems inherent in Gothic 
structures, be really the consequence of 
their well adjusted proportions, we con- 
ceive that modern professors may derive 
advantage from contemplating the works 
of those who studied this branch of ar- 
chitectural effect, before them; and that 
to encrease the popularity of these prin- 
ciples is to do service to art. 

We therefore transcribe some of the 
proportions reported by Mr. H. as having 
b-en adopted in these structures. How 
far the same proportion of parts, with 
different interior arrangements and ornae 
ments would produce the some effects, 
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must be left to the experience of those 
who have opportunities of reducing this 
theory to practice. 


The cathedral of Milan, consists of five 
naves in its length, and two across, which, 
one with another, are 16 cubits. “i he middle 
nave is in width 32, and so are each two of 
the aisles, or naves, on its sides , the whole 
of which side-aisles together make 64 cubits. 
The height of the vaulting of the middle nave 
is 85 cubits, and the centre naves of the arms 
which form the cross or transept, are of the 
same height. The two side naves or aisles 
acjoining the middle nave are 60 cubits high, 
and the two contiguous to the exueme wail 
of the building, 50. The vaulting of the cu- 
pola isin height 130 cubits, which is sup- 
ported on four columns lasger than the others: 
wpon these arches the cupola resis, and is di- 
vided into eight angles. ‘This cupola is from 
the ground 202 cubits. 

The columns or pillars, as some choose to 
call them, are 52 in number, and are 46 cu- 
hits high, including the capital and base: the 
latter is two cubits in height, and the former 
10. These columns are in girt 13 cubits, 
and the circumference of the base is 18 ; but 
that of the four columns which support the 
cupola is 15 at the eapital, and at the base 22. 

As few persons will, it is supposed, be in- 
clined to take the trouble, and still fewer have 
the opportunity, of examining by actual mea- 
surement of any building on whai proportions 
and principles it is founded; it bas been 
judged expedient here to anticipate the result 
of such an inquiry, by stating the following 
circumstasces 

Browne Willis, in the Preface to the se- 
cond volume of his History of the Abbics, p. 
8, has noticed that, in most of the stately ab- 
bics, the height was equal to the breadth of 
the body, and side-aisles ; 

That the steeple and towers were frequent- 
hy equal in height to the length of the whole 
fabric, or tather the cross-aisle from north to 
south, as is the case in Bristol, Chester, and 
St. Davids ; 

That the cross-aisles often extended half 
the length of the whole fabric, as did the nave 
or western part, viz. from the great duor at 
the west end to the lower greai pillars that 
supported the steeple ; 

And that the side-aisles were just half the 
breadth and heighth of the nave, insomuch 
that both added together exactiy answered it. 

Mr. H. informs us that Salisbury Ca- 
thedral and Westminster Abbey, are con- 
formable in their dimensions to the scheme 
preserved by Cesarianus. We cannot but 
be pleased, that the rules of proportion 
observed in the construction of those ve- 
nerable fabrics are discovered under the 


hand of an architect of no mean capacity 
in his profession; and who was for a 


| time intrasted by the Milanese with the 


direction of the greatest ornament of their 
city. It may be supposed that these pro- 
portions were not fixed on ¢@ priori, but, that 
atter a variety of buildings had been erect- 
ed and finished, those found by experi- 
ence to be most satisfactory were gradual- 
ly improved, determined, and adopted, 
till at length they became authoritauve, 
were comraunicated from professor to pros 
fessor, and were deemed established laws 
of the art. The tollowing remarks made 
by Mr. H. are extracted from a number, 


The pro portions of Gothic architecture, a$ 
itis called, may perhaps, however, in some 
instances, be found to approach nearer to those 
of Grecian than persous little acquainted 
with the subject would be inclined to suppose, 
or the advocates for this last-mentioned style 
be disposed to admit. 

Vitruvius, speaking of the interior distribu- 
tion of a building, says, its width should be 
half its length, its nave one fourth part longer 
than itis wide ; and the three other parts 
will extend to the further end................0008 

It is needless to produce any further proofs 
of resemblance than to say, that in every 
Gothic cathedral as yet known the extent 
from uorth to south of the two transcripts, 
including the width of the choir, if divided 
into ten, as Vitruvius directs, would exactly 
give the distribution of the whole. Three 
arches form the north, and three the south 
transept; the other four give the breadth 
from one transept to the other. One division 
of the four being taken for each of the side- 
aisles of the nave, and two left for its centre 
walk, the complete distribution of the nave 
is also given. Of the proportion of one third 
of the whole width as the height of the co- 
lumns, the cathedral of Mikan is a decided 
instance ; the two transepts together are one 
hundred and ten cubits, the breadth of the 
choir twenty-eight, making together one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight; and the height of the 
column is forty-six, ; 


It now only remains to say that the 
complete front of a Gothic cathedral is 
one large triangle ; aod that the principal 
points of the building, as—the spires on 
the sides, the height of the tower, of 
the roof, of the arches, and of the co- 
lumns, are found by the intersections of a 
series of triangles. The whole forms the 
face of a pyramid, which certainly is the 
most permavent of all figures, and has 
given stability to those erections in which 
it has been employed, Later architects, 
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as Sir Christopher Wren, in St. Paul's | 


Church, have converted these triangles into 
eurves. That able professor bas aiso adopted 
sundry of the Gothic modes of constrac- 
tion, which have effectually answered 
their purpose in contributing to the es- | 
tablishment of the building: 


This history bas lately exercised the re-. 
searches of several geutiemen lovers of the 
arts; and as the enquiry proceeds, 11 1s 
found necessary to take a more extensive 
view of the subject. Other writers will | 
produce other evidence (—such 1s expect- 
ed almost daily from the press: and for 
that we further reserve ourselves) but no 
individual can expect toillustrate the entire | 
of the History of Gothic Architecture | 
ina single work, or by one effort. It 
is no small proof of learning aid skill 
to advance one step in a discussion so oc. | 
cult ; and to those who are so fortunate, 
including the writer before us, the liverary | 
and scientific world are bound to acknow- | 
ledge their obligation. 


Londina Illusirata, or a Collection of 
Plates consisting of Engravings from Ori- 
ginal Paintings and Drawings, and Fac: 
Simile Copies of Scarce Prints, displaying | 
the State of the Metropolis from the Reign | 
of Elizabeth to the Revolution Qo. Part | 
J. containing fifteen plates. Price £1 12s. | 
W. Herbert, Lambeth: R. Wukinson, | 
London. [Numbers 1 to 14 are published. ] 

ReruscticaTion seems to be the 
order of the day. Not content with that 
prodigious mass of literary labour which 
every hour ushers from the press, the 

literati of London look back with a mix- 

tare of veneration and cupidity on the 

productious of former times, and feel 


An aching void in the repining breast, 


Londina Illustrata, or a Collection of Plates, 


_that of the copy. 


| presented by successors. 


till their shelves are decorated with some 
specimens of black letter, to which to 
point their friends, when at an afterioon’s 
leisure they repair to the library.” Ail 
cannot acquire unique copies. All cannot 
afford two thousand, one thousand, or one 
hundred guineas for a singie volume: yet 
their ** desire of having, though not the 
sin of covetousness,” as they suppose, 
renders them absolute paupers till it 
nicet with gratification, Repetition is the 
only possible mean of allaying their misery. 
Hence we have modern editions of various 
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ancient books, not valuable, but curious; 
not instructive in the present arts of life, 


'but in the tricks and stratagems, in the 


manners and moralities of our forefathers, 
Hence we have repetitions of portraits 
from extremely scarce originals, as well of 
famous men as of infamous; statesmen, 
apd herves, gamesters, tricksters, and 
black legs. Rarity is the merit of the 
original; and jae simile resemblance is 
Hence, too, we have 
portraits of the seats of the nobility and 
gentry, with their fashions and fancies, 
and we revive the memory of structures 


_ long since crumbled to dust, or dismantled 


to give place to others, perhaps now re- 
This disposition 
is landable or blameable according to the 


choice of objects on which it spends it- 


self; according to the extent to which it 
is pursued, and to the vehemence exerted 
in pursuit of it. It furnishes at the ex- 
pence of a few shillings, what otherwise 
were unattainable ; or if attained, would 
by its cost, encroach on many other en- 
Curiosity is no less gratified 
to all good purposes than if it possessed 
the original; though the true spirit of 
antiquaryism does not derive equal enjoy- 


ment, on behalf of the proprietor ; or 


pride the sanse satisfaction from the come 
plimentary envy of rivals. 

While those parts of the town which 
piaue themselves on essential politeness, 
are agitated with the fervour of black 
letter lore, it is but fair that the city of 
London, the seat of trade, and patriot- 
ism, should feel a kindred sensation. The 
antiquities of London itself, are interest- 
ing, notwithstanding the ravages of that 
dreadful conflagration in which perished 
innumerable memorials of former ages. 
This work, however, does not confine 
itself to the city, but seeks in the adja- 
cencies also for materials suited to its pur- 
pose. Hence it presents the history of 
the Cross in Cheapside, and Paul's Cress, 
with that of Somerset House and the 
stately palaces which formerly crowned. 
ihe river's bank, 7. e. the Strand. We 
have the Banquetting House, Whitehall, 
St. James's Palace, as well as the Royal 
Exchange of Sir Thomas Gresham, and 
the ancient steeple (1421) of St. Michael's 
Cornhill. Tae Globe Theatre, on the> 
Bank Side (Surrey), the Bull - baiting, 
Bear - baiting, and Swan, the Red Bull 
Theatre in Clerkenwell, and the Duke's 
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Theatre in Clare - market, with Rich's 
Theatre in Portugal-street. How far these 
industrious antiquaries are to be praised 
for condescending to recent subjects — 
as the Pie Powder Court of the present 
day, the ceremony of swearing in the 
Sheriffs in the Court of Exchequer, &c. 
must be left to the decision of their sub- 
scribers. A chequered variety results 
from such admission; and we trust that 
the moderns will accept with all humility, 
the honour of association wiih their el- 
ders, and of course, by prescription, their 
betters. 

Nevertheless, in spite of prescription, 
we -confess, that those who incline to 
doubt how far former times were better 
than the present, will meet no censure 
from us. ‘Phe mention of the Bear Gar- 
den, of “ two bear gardens, the old and 
the new,” with the practice of bear-bait- 
ing on Sundays, atfended by numerous 
assemblics of the people, affords no great 
evidence of the purity of public manners. 

A beangarden on the Bankside is men- 
tioned by one Crowley, a poct, of the reign 
of Henry VIII. as being at that time in exe 
jstence, He informs us, thai the exhibitions 
were on Sunday, that they drew foil assem- 
blies, and that the price of admission was 
then one halfpenay ! 
** What follie is this to keep with danger, 

A great mastive dog, and fowle ouglie bear; 

And to this end, to see them two fight, 

With terribie tearings, a full ougtie sight. 

And methinkes those men are most fouls of al, 
Whose store of money is but very smal ; 

And yet every Sunpay they wil surely spend 
One penny or two, the bearward’s living to mend. 


At Paris garden each Sunpay,a man shal not fail 

To find two or three hundred for the bearward’s 
vale, 

One halfpenny a piece they use for to give, 

When some have no more in their purses, I be- 
lieve ; 

Wel, at the last day, their conscience wil declare, 

That the poor cught to*have al that they may 
spare, 

If you therefore give to see a bear fight, 

Be sure God! his curse upon you wil light!” 

Crowley was too true a prophet ; as 
appears from an occurrence mentioned 
below. 


The :musemént of bear-bating in England 
existed, however, long before the mention 


here made of it. In the Northumberland 
househuld book, page 253, enumeratirg ** al 
maner of rewardis customable usede yerely to 
be yeven by my Lorde to sirangers, as players, 
mynstraills, or any other strangers, whatsom- 
ever they be,” are the foilowing : 


*¢ Furst, my Lorde usith and accustomyth 
to giff yerely, the Kyuge or the Queene’s 
Barwarde. Mf they have one, when they 
custome to com unto hym, yerely—vj. s. 
viij. d.” 

“*Tiem, my Lorde usith and accustomythe 
to gyfe yerly, when his Lordsbipe 1s at 
home, to his Garward, wien he comyth 
to my Lorde in Christmas, with his 
Lordshippe’s beests, for makynge of his 
Lordship pastyme, the said xij. days— 
Bx. 8." 

Tt made one of the favourite amusements 
of the romantic age of Queen Elizabeth, and 
was introduced among the princely pleasures 
Of Kenilworth 1575. se 

On one of the public Sundays,in 1582,a dire 
accident befel the spectators. ‘The seaflolding 
suddenly gave wey, and multitudes of peuple 
were killed, or miserably maimed. This was 
Jooked upon asa jadgment, aud as such was 
noticed by divines, and other grave characters, 
in their sermons and wiitings. ‘The Lord 
Mayor for that year (Sir Thomas Blanke) 
wrote on the occasion to the Lord Treasurer, 
** (hat it gave great reason to acknowledge the 
hand of God for breach of the Lord’s Day,” 
and moved him to redress the same. 

Litile notice, however, was taken of this 
application ; the accident was forgot, and the 
barbarous amusenicot soon followed as much 
as ever, Stowe assuying us, ip his work, 

rinted many years afterwards, ‘** that for 

ailing of bulls and bears, they were, till that 
time, much frequented, vamely, in Beare 


gardens on the Bankside.” ‘The commonalty 


could not be expected to reform what had the 
sanction of the highest example, and the 
labours of the moralist were as unavailing as 
in the case of pugilism in the present day. 

In the succeeding reign, the general intro« 
duction of the drama operated as a check to 
the practice, and the public taste took a turn. 
One of these theatres gave place to the Globe, 
the other remained long after. This second 
theatre, which retained its original name of 
the Bear- baiting, was rebuilt on a larger scale, 
about the beginning of James the First’s 
reign; and of an octagonal form instead of 
round, as before; in which respect it res 
sembled the other theatres on the Bankside. 

In the reign of Jaines I, the ** Bear-garden”” 
was under the protection of royalty, and the 
mastership of it made a patent as, The 
celebrated actor Alleyn enjoyed this lucrative 
post, being for several years kecper of the 
King’s wild beasis, or master ot the royak 
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Bear-garden, situated on the Bankside, in 
Southwark. The profits of this place are said 
by his biographer to have been immense, 
sometimes amounting to £500. a year; and 
well account for the great fortune he raised. 
A little before his death he sold his share and 
patent to his wife’s father, Mr. Hinchtoe, for 
£580. 

Bear-baiting was succeeded by a sport 
equally barbarous, prize fiyhting ; which 
amused 

Both the great vulgar and the small ; 


for a long while after. It was, indeed, 
removed to the other side of the river; 
and Hockley in the Hole could boast of 
its princely visitors, as well as of its fall 
courts of Clare-market butchers, and other 
barbarians, The writer of the account 
before us, brings down his history no 
lower than Figg and Sutton ; but he might 
have found much later representatives of 
bear- garden amusements. Contrasted 
with such “ rough manners” are tbe 
prints representing various preachings at 
Paui’s Cross,—an open situation, the mere 
picture of which throws a shudder over 
our modern constitutions.—That must be 
an excellent sermon which could induce us 
to sit it out on a blowing 26th of March, 
though allowed to keep on our Lats; and 
to add our livery gowns, as protecting sur- 
touls; as we see was the custom of the 
congregation. in this place. 

The history of St. Paul's Cross is but 
meagre : it contains little but what was 
well known by means of honest Stow: 
not even theexposure of the Popish images 
here by command of the eighth Henry, is 
dgicribed by the writer. That of the 
Cross in Cheapside is much better ; and to 
say truth, the removal of that stracture 
was a point of propriety, not only because 
it blocked up the way in the principal 
street of the city, becoming daily a great- 
er thoroughfare, but because “ divers 
people, both men,and women, hath been 
seen by several honest, ancient, and good 
inhabitants dwelling neare the place, that 
sundry sorts of people have by three 
o'clock in the morning, come barefoot to 
the crosse, and have kneeled downe,. and 
sid something to themselves, crossed their 
forchead and their breast, and so risen and 
making obeisance, went away, which pu- 
nishment was enjoyned upon them, as a 
penance for some sins they had committed, 
Likewise, that hundreds of people have 
been publickly seen, in the midst of the 

Vor. XIN, (Lit. Pan. May, 1813.] 


day, to bend their bodies to it, and put 
off their hats, and crosse themselves : not 
only as they have gone on foot by it, but 
divers that nave rid on horseback and in 
coaches, have put out their heads and 
pulled off their hats and done reverence ta 
it.” It was pulled down May 2, 1643. 
It had previously suffered many insults 
and injuries ; and does not appear to have 
been defended by its votaties with mnch 
wit or argument. 
Among the modern subjects intro« 
duced are two views of the late Drury 
Lane Theatre—in its perfect state, and iu 
its ruins ; with a view from the Thames 


‘towards Westminster Bridge, of its de- 


struction by fire :—also, a plan of the 
building. e may add, that the plans 
annexed to many of these subjects, are ex- 
tremely useful and instructive ; and we 
shall hereafter tread those parts of the 
town when occasion calls us, with a better 
understanding of what they once were 
and a more satisfactory recollection of the 
edifices which formerly occupied the 
ground We do not indeed possess a fancy 
equal to that of Baron Swedenborg, who 
saluted angels as he passed along Cheapside 
—angels visible only to himself; who 
moved his hat to Moses and Aaron, and 
many other Scripture characters, whonz 
we should not have expected to have met 
with in Cornhill or Duke’s-place. Yet 
we can behold in imagination spectres of 
cavalcades, jousts, and tournaments; the 
strings of coaches we transform into 
pompous equipages, the bustling throng 
into spectators eager to obtain convenient 
places} in busy countenances, though mer 
cantile, we can see extreme anxiety for 
the event of the contest, and the honour 
of the combatants. Or, if jostled into a 
restoration to time present, we discover in 
the youths around the genuine successors 
of those ancient fellows of fire and spirit, 
which in the character of the city appren- 
tice are immortalized by Chaucer. 


A prentis whilom dwelt in our citee,—— 
Atevery bridale would he sing and hoppe 5 
He loved bet the taverne thaa the shoppe ; 
For whan ther any RIDING was in CuEPE, 
Out of the shoppe thider would he lepe, 
And ‘til that he had all the sight ysein,. 

And danced wel, he wold not come agen. 
Coxz’s TALE, 


In fact, Cheapside was from the earliest 
times, the great theatre of exhibition of 
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the splendour of our ancestors. Tilts, 
tournaments, and processions, rendered it 
one continued scene of amusement. What 
could the trade of the city be, which 
could allow of such interruptions ? 

The metropolis has attained its present 
magnitude by gradual accessions. The 
fields within the city, were first covered 
with houses; then the Strand, uniting 
London with Westminster. Now, infinite 
are the radii diverging in all directions, 
from this center of commerce, politics, 
and the arts. If formeriy, beholders lift- 
ed up their hands ia admiration, at the 
multitude of new erections, the boldness 
of those who speculated in such under- 
takings,—‘* where will they find inhabit- 
ants—where will they stop ?”—what as- 
tonishment would they express could 
they revisit their ancient abodes! How 
many splendid edifices would they find 
di , to make room fot tmprove- 
ments! not a trace of them remain- 
ing, except in works like the present, 
@nnounced as discoveries by the indefa- 
tigable researches of an industrious anti- 
quary, or recalled to a prolonged existence 
by the repetition of some last copy of 
some old print, or the accidental discovery 
of a time mutilated, and jong neglected 
drawing. 


Anecdotes of Literature and scarce Books, 
Vol. v, price 12s. 1811. Vol. vi. price 14s. 
1842. Rivingtons, London. 
' From what we bave already said on the 
former volames of this work, our-teaders 
are aware that we have found. much amuse- 
meat in it, and have attributed considerable 
importance to it, in, several respects bat, 
chietly in leading those who have ogcasion 
fo study certain authors as completely as 
possible to a knowledge of rare edi- 
tions, with which it was extremely. ismpro- 
bable they should otherwise have been ac- 
quainted, Many historical facts, descrip- 
tive of times and manners;gelating to na- 
tions and to individuals, are scattered in 
Looks cencealed from modern historians, 
who treat-on those times : and many auec- 
dotes of literature are docked up in learned 
works of rare occurrence, ne- 
cessary to the general’ history of learning 
and learned men, They assist in disco- 
vering uth; though truth, when dis- 
covered, as often excites ous regret as our 
satisfaction. 
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Mr. Beloe has been accused of spend- 
ing his time and labour in describing books 
unworthy of notice: this charge he meets 
by the following arguments, in the preface 
to his concluding volume. 


I have seen such remarks, where I should 
least have expected ; and I have also met 
with them, where I looked for nothing either 
wiser or better. Of those 10 whom I first 
allude, some of whom I know to be shrewd, 
grave and judicious observers, I would ask, 
whether it may not be allowed to those, who 
have been immersed in profounder studies, 
to turn aside occasionally to lighter pursuits, 
by way of relaxation and amusement? 
Whether it is not performing a useful office, 
to point out to those eugaged in arduous em- 
ploymants, where the best materials may be 
ound, and the most uselu! instruments 
cured?) Whether, finally, he is to be repree 
bated as unworthily employed, who collects 
into cne point of view, articles of informa. 
tion, which are either variously dispersed, or 
which must be singled out, or separated from 
an heterogeneous mass? I readily grant that 
there is no claim to taste in bringing together 
the Commentators upon Aristotle, no great 
occasion for genius in detailing an accoun: of 
Canon and Civil law, and very little science 
in designating rare books, merely as such. 
But I wiil not concede that such a work, 
when perfornied, is not of extensive use, and, 
when varied by the interspersion of ‘biogra- 
phical notices and anecdotes, may not come 
bine instruction with amusement. _ 


Certainly the writer who composes an 
instructive volume mast have read much 
and thought more; he must have obtained 
knowledge of various kinds, beside that of 
merely being able to construe a tive page 
in a foreign tongue ; and his memory must 
retain something beside dates and printers’ 
names. Yet there is, it must be acknow- 
ledged, connected with the zealous Bib- 
liomania, some danger of giving impor- 
tance to trifles; and general readers will 
not find ali that gratification in perusing, 
or rather consulting Mr. Beloe’s fifth vo- 
lume, which they will, or may derive from 
others, especially from articles relating to 
their own nation. The sixth volume will find 
patrons among the learned; it comprises 
works on the canon and civil law ; accounts 


‘of foreign printers, and editions of various 


authors, ancient and modern, saints and 
sinners, of great authority in their day: but 
that day is over long ago. 

Nevertheless, this volume contsins beside 
a variety of incidental. observations or 
hints, what may almost deserve the name 
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of a dissertation on attempts fo establish 
the press, on an honourable scale. Such 
was that of Leo X. at Rome; but it 
failed: and such was that of our country- 
man Sir H. Savile at Eton, but that also 
failed. The press will not be forced; and 
if we rightly conjecture, were not the 
Clarendon institution supported by an 
almost princely income, it would not have 
continued its extremely useful Mbours to 
this day. We copy Mr. B.'s account of 
the Papal endeavours. 


Engenius the Fourth, immediately after the 
taking of Constantinople, founded an acade- 
my at Rome, for the reception of these illus 
trious fugitives. ‘Fhe German artists who 
had been dispersed, paitly by the separation 
of the partnership between Fust and Gutten- 
berg, and partly by the sie 
were aud y at Rome by 
Pius, and by Puul the second, who encou- 
taged them also in these honorable and useful 
labours, of which the proofs have before been 
exhibited in these volumes, in my circum- 
stantial detail of the numerous editions of 
books which they printed. 

Alexander the Sixth, improved and aug- 
mented the institutions of his predecessor 
Eugeuius ; he erected a mansion for the ac- 
commodation and residence of the workmen 
who were enployed by these artists, he en- 
riched them by regular revenues, and increased 
their number by the accession of learned wen 
from all paris of Europe. 

This Establishment, however promising as 
it was in its beginning, and afterwards im- 
_— in its progress, was found by Leo the 

enth on his accession to the papacy, in a low 
and exhausted condition, its funds having 
been ungenerously diveried to very different 
parposes by the ambition of Julius the Se- 
cond, his immediate predecessor. ‘This great 
Pontiff, however, immediately on his promo- 
tion, not only exerted himself to replace on 
its former footing the system which had thus 
been injured, but with the most liberal views, 
determined to augment and extend it, and to 
give the whole a greaterdegeee both of splendor 
and utility, 

For this purpose, he graciously invited pro- 
fessors in every science to repair to Rome, and 
take up their residence in his academy. He 
dispatched other learned men from his capital 
into every past of Europe [even the North of 
Sweden], and some from among them even 
into Asia,* with the object of discovering and 
collecting manuscripts. The part of Leo's 


* Leo Africanus, the celebrated Arabian 
Biographer, was baptized at Rome by Leo, 
though he afterwards apostatised and Setinbe 
a Mahometan. 
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cor dence with these eminent scholars, 
which is still extant, exhibits at the same 
time, the liberality of the Pope, aud the 
earnest and equal zeal of those wio were en- 
trasted with his coamissions. 

The great object, however, of the Pontiff, 
was the improvement of Greek Literature, 
which hitherto, though it was flourishing in 
other parts of [taly, had been but jittle cule 
tivated at Rome. For this purpose, he more 
invited Joon Lascaris, and Marcus 

Lusuras, ta whom the revival of tne Greek 
language is more ind bted than to any other 
scholars, to take up their residence at Rome. 
Their destined employment was to superins 
tend an academy of young Greeks whom he 
had also persuaded to remove ‘o his capital, 
there to prosecute their stulies. For their 
suitable and convenient accommodation, Leo 
purchased from the Cardinal of Sion, his 
mansion on the Quirinal Hill. ts 

This institution was soon accompatiied by 
the establishment of a press, for the specific 
purpose of printing Greek books, to which 
the Pope was probably induced by the suc- 
eessful labours of Zacharias Catiergus, who 
had, as 1 have in some preceding pages res 
presented, removed, probably on the invitde 
tion of Leo, between the years 1505 and 
1515, to Rome, and had already edited the 
works of Pindar and Theocritus in that city: 

ft is much to be lamented, that a printing 
office introduced and established under the 
protection of a munificeat P.ince, assisted by 
scholars the most eminent of their time, and 
conducted. by sach an artist as Caliergus, 
should have made so limited a progress. ‘Tlie 
exertions of this press a from the ¥ 
first comméncement, to ne’ been languid, 
so that no more than four books issued from 
it daring the life of the Pontiff, and at his 
deatly it was totally extinguished. Of the 
causes by which this calamity was occasioned, 
we are entirely ignorant. It could hardly 

‘have arisen from the want of pecuniary sup- 
port, as it is not to be imagined that the 
treasury of Leo, however it might by other 
means have beenexhausted, would not still 
have afforded an adequate supply to this branch 
of the Royal Academy, which was so peca- 
liatly his own, and which it was both his 
delight and pride to have engrafied upoo ‘he 
establishments of his predecessors. 

The faiture of this academy is still the more 
deeply to be regretted, a3 the books from the 
press on the Quirinal H:ll which have been 
preserved to us, are conspicuous among the 
most elegant and splendi! specimens of typo- 
graphy of the sixteenth century. 

They are all at this day of very rare occur- 
rence, and are considered among ‘he chojesst 
ornaments of the cabinets of the curious. 


| What the Pope, with his Sovereign re- 


venues, did for Rome, Sir Henry Savile 
X2 
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did for England: he sought out learned 
men, he caused copies to be collated, he 
built convenient houses, and he expended 
eight thoasand pounds (. prodigious sum in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century ! 
He died 1622) on aneditioa of Chrysos- 
tom : it was treacherous!y sentover to Paris, 
sheet by sheet, as worked off, by some of 
the under workmen, a surreptitious edition 
of the Father appeared with adatin transla- 
tion, and the Frenchman’s edition, which 
cost him no labour, became the most 


popular. 

If the decretals and digests of canon and 
civil law, are of no great moment at this 
time—they once were very important—- 
yet their execution as specimens oi the 
typographical art, has often excited our 
ad.niration. Better paper, ink, and press- 
work can rarely be seen than someof them 
exhibit. Mr. B. adds— 


Many of them also exhibit the most beau- 
tiful and perfect specimens of the vellum then 
used for these purposes, and, asin the con- 
clusion of my last volume, the few observa- 
tions which I nade on paper appear to have 
been acceptable, | venture to take this oppor- 
tunity of adding a little to that subject, with 
a few remarks upon vellum. 

The invention of vellum has been usually, 
though erroneously ascribed to Attalus, king 
of Pergamos, now Bergamo, from which cir- 
cumstance, according to the authority of Je- 
rom, came the Latin word Pergamena. 
** Unde et Pergameparum nomen adhunc 
usque diem tradenti sibi_invicem posteritati 
servatum est.” Jerom. Epist. Select. Edit. 
Lanisii — Paris, 1613. From which also 
doubiless came the French word Parchemin, 
and our Parchment. But the art of: writing 
on the skins of animals was unquestionably 
known long before that king of Pergamos 
lived, to whom the honour of this invention 
-is given. Eumenes king of Pergamos, was 
contemporary with Pwlemy Philadelphus, 
and his motive for giving his attention to 
the improvement of ve!lam was this which 
follows : 

The Zzyptian monarch was anxiously em- 
ployed in establishing and perfecting his 
magnificent library at Alex :ndria: with these 
feelings and views he prohibited the exporta- 
tion of the papyrus from his dominions, that 
he might never be subject to the inconveni- 
ence of —- paper for the multitude of 
scribes whom he perpetually employed to 
copy the manuscripts, to collect which he 
employed skilful emissaries in every part of 
the known world. 

Before this period the exportation of pa- 
pyras was a very cousiderable article of 
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Egyptian commerce, This subject is diss 
cussed at great length by Count Caylus, in 
the Mémoires de J’Académie des Belles Let 
tres, tom xxvi, p. 207. The JEgyptians car- 
ried the cultivation of the papyrus to so great a 
degree of refinement, that they appropriated 
certain districts to it; thas endeavouring to 
secure a monopoly of the article. 

I have somewhere also seen this artifice of 
Egyptians compared to that of the Duteh in 
some of their Spice Islands, who, to limit 
the produce, destroy whole plantations of 
cinnamon, 

That the refined and luxurious Romans 
very highly improved the quality and appears 
ance, both of vellum and paper, is unques- 
tionable. This appears frou various passages 
in their best aushors. Ovid, writing to Rome 
from his place of exile, complains bitterly 
that his epistle must be sent plain, simple, 
and without the customary embellishments. 


Nec te purpureo velent vaccinia nigro 
Nec titulus minio nec cedro charia notetur 
Nec fragili geminz potiantur pumice frontes. 


Piiny enumerates aud describes eight difler- 
ent kinds of paper. 

1. Charta Hieratica~sacred paper, used 
only for books of religion. From adulation 
of Angustus it was called Charta Augusta 
and Charta Livia. 

2. Charta Amphitheatrica—from the place 
where it was fabricated. 

3. Charta Fannia—from Fannius the ma- 
nufactorer. 

4. Charia Saitica— from Sais in Egvpt. 
This appears to have been of a coarser kind. 

5. Charta Toenioticam fiom the place where 
made, now Damietta. This was also of a 
less fine quality. 

6. Charta Claudia. ‘Fhis was an improve. 
ment of the Charta Hieratica, which was 
too fine. 

7- — Emporitica. A coarse paper for 

reels, 

There was also a paper calied Macrocollum, 
which was of a very large size. 

. Of all these the Charta Claudia was the 
est. 

It is probable, that the coarser vellum or 
parchment was used on one side only, and 
tolled up, from whence the word Volumen. 
This was doubtless made of the skins of va- 
rions animals—sheep, lamb, kid, &c, more 
or less polished. 

The finer vellum is said to have been made 
of the skin of a calf immaturely or still born, 
and necessarily much whiter and finer than 
parchment. 


In a distant part of this volume Mr. B. 
resumes the subject, 


Bat to return to the AEgyptian paper.— 
This appears to have been in constant use 
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among the Greeks, Romans, and other na- 
tions of Europe, till the tenth century, when 
on account of the expence and labour of its 
fabrication, it began to decline. 

The use of Egyptian paper was succeeded, 
not as Salmasius and other learned men have 
affirmed, by the paper made of linen rags, 
but by the Cuarta or as it is 
indifferently written, BAMBYCINA or Bam- 
BACINA, Tou that is paper 
made of cotton. Perhaps it is not altogether 
unworthy of remark that the term for cotton 
at this day in Italy is Bamblaccio 

It is certainly a curious fact, and corrobo- 
rative of the above position, concerning the 
duration of the ASeypTian, and the first in- 
troduction of the CotTon paper, that of the 
manuscripts of the tenth, eleventh, and 
tweltth centuries, by far the greater part are 
on vellum; and very few are found written 
on cotton paper, whilst in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and following centuries, the great- 
er partof the manuscripts are on cotton pa- 
per, and a very few indeed upon vellum 
This I learn from Montfaucon’s Paleographia 
Graca. After this period the common mode 
of describing a manuscript was to say of it, 
itis written on vellum, and not on cotton paper. 

The cotton paper, it is generally believed, 
was invented in Arabia, and from thence cir- 
culated among all the nations of Europe, with 
whom it undoubtedly continued in constant 
use, till the thirteenth century. To ascertain 
the precise period and the particular nation of 
Europe, when and among whom the use of 
our common paper fabricated from linen rags, 
first originated, was a very earnest object of 
research with the learned Meerman. The 
obligations of literature to this most distin- 
guished scholar require not my praise ; he 
has erected to himself in his Oxteines 
TypoGraPuic® an enduring monument, 
Bat in order to accomplish his immediate 
object with respect to the histery of the 
Charta Lintea, he proposed a reward of 
twenty-five golden dycats, or books to that 
value, to whoever should discover what on 
due examinatian should appear to be the most 
ancient manuscript or public document in- 
scribed on paper fabricated from linen rigs. 
These proposals were dispersed through all 
parts of Europe, and this little volame con- 
tains the answers which Meerman reczived 
from different learned correspondents. 

The result of these enquiries seem far from 
conclusive, nor can this be wondered at. It 
surely is more than probable that at first the 
materials of cotton and linen might be mix- 
ed, nor can it be an easy matter to determine 
accurately between the one and the other. 
Dr. Ducarel expressly declares that he could 
find no person in England who would under- 
take to give a decided opinion upon that sub- 
ject. 
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It appears to be an established fact that 
paper made of linen rags existed in the year 
1308, and it is probable thai the honour of 
the invention is due to Germany. ‘The prize 
was awarded to G. Maiansius, whose indefa- 
tigable attention to the subject seems well to 
have deserved it. 

With respect to England, the most ancient 
specimen of this sort of paper is ascertained to 
be of the year 1342, and in the reign of Ed- 
ward IIT. but there are many mannscripts in 
this country uaquestionably of the fourteent 
nase 

It does not appear that there was any other 
manufacture of paper except of the brown 
and coarsest kind in this country before the 
vear 1690, till which period Anderson in his 
History of Commerce, informs us, that we 
paid to France no less a sum than one hun- 
dred thousand pounds annually for paper. 


Now, we cannot but wish that Mr. B. 
had attended to the practical distinction 
between vellum and parchment, before he 
had condemned Jerom. The probability 
is, that only one side of the skin was at 
first used as vellum, to receive the 
writing. [Dr. Buchanan’s Ancient Syrian 
MSS. brought from India are so inscribed. } 
—But Attalus caused his parchments to 
be dressed, so as to receive writing on 
loth sides; while also fiom motives of 
economy, he used skins of animals, not 
before dressed for that purpose. The dis- 
tinction is.known by the dealers; as is the 
kind called abortive velium. Early in the 
eighteenth centary England imported 
great quantities of paper from Holland, 
Till the brecking ont of the revolutionary 
war, we received our best copper plate pa- 
per from France; and even now our ens 
gravers continue to wish for it. Notwith- 
standing which, our writing and letters 
press papers are confessedly the most beau- 
tiful that are made. eo, 

It is not because we are not interested 
in whatever relates to those learned mew 
from whom is derived our acquaintance 
with the Greek language, or those wha 
under less powerful protection assisted im 
keeping alive the Hebrew among Chris 
tians, that we pass by the many curious 
notices of ingenious foreigners and their 
works which occur in this volume; but 
because we must include our report on 
both volumes in one article. ; 

The fugitive poetry of English writers. 
forms a prominent article in the sixth vo- 
lume, Jn perusing those extracts which 
Mr. B. has selected, we watch the bare 
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did for England: he sought out learned 
men, he caused copies to be collated, he 
built convenient houses, and he expended 
eight thousand pounds (1 prodigious sum in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century ! 
He died 1622) on an edition of Chrysos- 
tom : it was treacherous!y sentover to Paris, 
sheet by sheet, as worked off, by some of 
the under workmen, a surreptitious edition 
of the Father appeared with alutin transla- 
dion, and the Frenchman's edition, which 
cost him no labour, became the most 


popular. 

If the decretals and digests of canon and 
civil law, are of no great moment at this 
time—they once were very important— 
yet their execution as specimens oi the 
typographical art, has often excited our 
ad.niration. Better paper, ink, and press- 
work can rarely be seen than someof them 
exhibit. Mr. B. adds— 


Many of them also exhibit the most beau- 
tiful and perfect specimens of the vellum then 
used for these purposes, and, asin the con- 
clusion of my last volume, the few observa- 
tions which I made on paper appear to have 
been acceptable, | venture to take this oppor- 
tunity of adding a little to that subject, with 
a few remarks upon vellum. 

The invention of vellam has been usually, 
though erroneously ascribed to Aualus, king 
of Pergamos, now Bergamo, from which cir- 
cumstance, according to the authority of Je- 
rom, came the Latin word Pergamena. 
** Unde et Pergamenaram nomen adhunc 
“usque diem tradenti sibi_invicem posteritati 
servatum est,” Jerom. Epist. Select. Edit. 
Lanisii — Paris, 1613. From which also 
doubiless came ‘he French word Parchemin, 
and our Parchment. But the art of writing 
on the skins of animals was unquestionably 
-known long before that king of Pergamos 
lived, to whom the honour of this invention 
-is given. Eumenes king of Pergamos, was 
contemporary with Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and his motive for giving his attention to 
the improvement of vellum was this which 
follows : 

The Zgyptian monarch was anxiously em- 
ployed in establishing and perfecting his 
magnificent library at Alex :ndria: with these 
feelings and views he prohibited the exporta- 
tion of the papyrus from bis dominions, that 
he might never be subject to the inconveni- 
ence of — paper for the multitude of 
scribes whom he perpetually employed to 
copy the manuscripts, to collect which he 
employed skilful emissaries in every part of 
the known world. 

Before this period the exportation of pa- 
pyras was a very considerable article of 
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Egyptian commerce, This subject is dise 
cussed at great length by Count Caylus, in 
the Mémoires de l’Académie des Bellies. Let 
tres, tom xxvi, p. 207. The /Egyptians car- 
ried the cultivation of the paps rus to so great a 
degree of refinement, that they appropriated 
certain districts to it; thus endeavouring to 
secure a monopoly of the article. ; 

I have somewhere also seen this artifice of 
Egyptians compared to that of the Dutch in 
some of their Spice Islands, who, to limit 
the produce, destroy whole plantations of 
cinnamon, 

That the refined and luxurious Romans 
very highly improved the quality and appears 
ance, both of vellum and paper, is unques- 
tionable. This appears frou various passages 
in their best aushors. Ovid, writing to Rome 
from his place of exile, complains bitterly 
that his epistle must be sent plain, simple, 
and without the customary embellishments. 


Nec te purpureo velent vaccinia nigro 
Nec titulus minio nec cedro chara notetur 
Nec fragili geminz potiantur pumice frontes. 


Pliny enumerates and describes eight difler- 
ent kinds of paper. 

1. Charta Hieratica~sacred paper, used 
only for books of religion. From adulation 
of Angustus it was called Charta Augusta 
and Charta Livia. 

2. Charta Amphitheatrica—from the place 
where it was fabricated. 

3. Charta Fanniamfrom Fannius the ma- 
nufactorer. 

4. Charia Saitica— from Sais in Egvpt. 
This appears to have been of a coarser kind. 

5. Charta Toenioticam fiom the place where 
made, now Damietta. This was also of a 
less fine quality. 

6. Charia Claudia. This was an improves 
ment of the Charta Hieratica, which was 
too fine. 

7- Charta Emporitica. A coarse paper for 

reels, 

There was also a paper calied Macrocollum, 
which was of a very large size. 

Of all these the Charta Claudia was the 


t. 

It is probable, that the coarser vellum or 
parchment was used on one side only, and 
rolled up, from whence the word Volumen. 
This was doubtless made of the skins of va- 
rious animals—sheep, lamb, kid, &c. more 
Gr less polished. 

The finer vellum is said to have been made 
of the skin of a calf immaturely or still born, 
and necessarily much whiter and finer than 
parchment. 


In a distant part of this volume Mr. B. 
resumes the subject. 


Bat to retern to the Egyptian paper.— 
Luis appears to have been in constant use 
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among the Greeks, Romans, -and other na- 
tions of Europe, till the tenth century, when 
on account of the expence and labour of its 
fabrication, it began to decline. 

The use of Egyptian paper was succeeded, 
not as Salmasius and other learned men have 
affirmed, by the paper made of linen rags, 
but by the Cuarta Bomeycra, or as it is 
indifferently written, BAMBYCINA or Bam- 
BACINA, Tou that is paper 
made of cotton. Perhaps it is not altogether 
unworthy of remark that the term for cotton 
at this day in Italy is Bambaccio 

It is certainly a curious fact, and corrobo- 
rative of the above position, concerning the 
duration of the Ecyprian, and the first in- 
troduction of the Corron paper, that of the 
manuscripts of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries, by far the greater part are 
on vellum; and very few are found written 
on cotton paper, whilst in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and following centuries, the great- 
er part of the manuscripts are on cotton pa 
per, and a very few indeed upon vellum 
This I learn from Montfaucon’s Paleeographia 
Graca. After this period the common mode 


of describing a manuscript was to say of it, 
itis written on vellum, and not on cotton paper. 

The cotton paper, it is generally believed, 
was invented in Arabia, and from thence cir- 
culated among all the nations of Europe, with 
whom it undoubtedly continued in constant 


use, till the thirteenth century. To ascertain 
the precise period and the particular nation of 
Europe, when and among whom the use of 
our common paper fabricated from linen rags, 
first originated, was a very earnest object of 
research with the learned Meerman. The 
obligations of literature to this most distin- 
guished scholar require not my praise; he 
has erected to himself in his Oxtgines 
TypoGraPuice an enduring monument. 
Bat in order to accomplish his immediate 
object with respect to the history of the 
Charta Lintea, he proposed a reward of 
twenty-five golden dycats, or books to that 
value, to whoever should discover what on 
due examinatian should appear to be the most 
ancient manuscript or public document in- 
scribed on paper fabricated from linen rags. 
These proposals were dispersed through all 
parts of Europe, and this litle volame con- 
tains the answers which Meerman received 
from different learned correspondents. 

The result of these enquiries seem far from 
conclusive, nor can this be wondered at. It 
surely is more than probable that at first the 
materials of cotton and linen might be mix- 
ed, nor can it be an easy matter to determine 
accurately between the one and the other. 
Dr. Ducarel expressly declares that he could 
find no person in England who weuld under- 
take to give a decided opinion upon that sub- 
ject. 
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? 

It appears to be an established fact that 
paper made of linen rags existed in the year 
1308, and it is probable that the honour of 
the invention is due to Germany. ‘The prize 
was awarded to G. Maiansius, whose indefa- 
tigable attention to the subject seems well to 
have deserved it. 

With respect to Englarfd, the most ancient 
specimen of this sort of paper is ascertained to 
be of the year 1342, and in the reign of Ed- 
ward ILL. but there are many manuscripts in 
this country uaquestionably of the fourteent 

It does not appear that there was any other 
manufacture of paper except of the brown 
and coarsest kind in this country before the 
vear 1690, till which period Anderson in his 
History of Commerce, informs us, that we 
paid to France no less a sum than one hun 
dred thousand pounds annually for paper. 


Now, we cannot but wish that Mr. B, 
had attended to the practical distinction 
between vellum and parchment, before he 
had condemned Jerom. The probability 
is, that only one side of the skin was at 
first used as vellum, to receive the 
writing. [Dr. Buchanan's Ancient Syrian 
MSS. brought from India are soinscribed. } 
—But Attalus caused his parchments to 
be dressed, so as to receive writing on 
loth sides; while also fiom motives of 
economy, he used skins of animals, not 
before dressed for that purpose. The dis- 
tinction is.known by the dealers; as is the 
kind called abortive velium. Early in the 
eighteenth century England imported 
great quantities of paper from Holland, 
Till the breaking out of the revolutionary 
war, we received our best copper plate pa- 
per from France; and even now our ens 
gravers continue to wish for it. Notwith- 
standing which, our writing and letters 
press papers are confessedly the most beau- 
tiful that are made. ; 

It is not because we are not interested 
in whatever relates to those learned men 
from whom is derived our acquaintance 
with the Greek language, or those wha 
under less powerful protection assisted in 
keeping alive the Hebrew among Chris- 
tians, that we pass by the many curious 
notices of ingenious for-.igners and their 
works which occur in this volume; but 
because we most include our report on 
both volumes in one article. ; 

The fugitive poetry of English writers. 
forms a promineat article in the sixth vo- 
lume, In perusing those extracts which 
Mr. B. has selected, we watch the bare 
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mony of our language in conjunction with 
the tarn of thought and habit of ex- 
pression, Robert Greene was certainly an 

ngenious writer. As a specimen of his 
versification we refer to his imitation of 
Anacreon, which can hardly escape being 
compared by the reader with a more mo- 
dern performance, [Vide page 460 of 
the present volume.) 

Under the title of “* Poetical Extracts 
from various uncommon books,” Mr. B. 
presents an assortment from the com- 
mendatory verses addressed by friends to 
their authors. Many of them are curious 
as effusions of no ordinary poets. On 
such occasions, whoever could handle a 
pen, directed it to eulogize the favoured 
author ; and might they be believed, there 
is scarcely an excellence. which the books 
they commended did not contain. But 
sometimes they describe the temper or 
manners of the times, and the more forc- 
ibly because they are not the exercises of 
writers by profession castigating prevail- 
ing absurdities, but of intelligent men 
availing themselves of their understanding 
and observation. 

In proof of this, we adduce an instance 
from Bulwer's Artificial Changeling, 
TO THE LEARNED AUTHOR ON HI§ BOOK. 

While franticke we steere our phantastick wit 

To what is foreign only, not whats &t, 

And our exotike wardrobe only prize 

Not for the garments sake, but the disguise, 

Shifting still round till we ourselves restore 

To weare what misbecame ten yeeres before, 

Your prudence all that while forbare our cure, 

And thouzh you disallowed you could endure, 

Because it oft grows lesse injurious far 

To side with small faultes than be singular, 

Untill this ieprous folly practise had 

On nature's selfe to mend it into bad, 

And would unlearne Creations antient rode, 

And change her genuine births to births i’ th’ 

mode. 

While the hagge midwife models every part, 

Not by the guide but wanderings of her art, 

Wreathing the waxen limbs till they confesse 

A shape not meant by nature bur the dresse, 

Tempring that yielding scull till shee be known 

To spoile the child’s braine to delight her own, 

And the arched breast to grasping swaths betraid 

Doth prove confinement which was mansion 
made, 

Where the pent heart and lungs close ribs invest, 

Not to be guarded but to be opprest ; 

The narrowed ioins thei: single span allowed 

Grate parts gainst parts, and bowels bowels crowd 
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Till all their strengthened functions faile and ly 

Lost in imaginary decency, 

When all the advantage purchased by the feat 

Is that they sleader dye, and perish neat. 

These and their like ate thy judicious hate, 

Yetare they not thy satyr but debate, 

To combate which thou dost tame weapons chuse, 

Desyning to convince more than accuse. 

All thy artillery is sober art, 

To heale the wound, and not offend the part. 

If any have unbosomed error so, 

To hatch it still though thou the danger shew, 

At their own peril bee’t ; they pitty find 

Who lose their eyes, but not who will be blind. 
PWISOPH ILUS, M. 


These verses prove that in the days of 
the writer, a barbarous fashion command- 
ed tight lacing, and stiff confinement. 
Sorry we are that the practice is not un- 
known in the present day ; though hap- 
pily our infants are much relieved from 
the unnatural imprisonment of former 
times. Our younger females are, bow- 
ever, again screwed up into insect shaped 
waists, and suffer the distoriion-producing 
steel to render them miserable by intro- 
ducing disorders, the burden and distress 
of future life. If nature had thought such 
stiffeners necessary, she would have cone 
trived to supply the deficiency by a bone, 
or other ingenious device. 

Mr. B. makes the following remarks 
in pursuit of his object. 


I have often been of opinion, that a curious 
volume might be compiled of the fugitive po- 
etical pieces of men eminent in various branch- 
es of learning and science, but not known 


or distinguished as poets. It is pleasing to 
see the grave philosopher, profound scholar, 
and subile critic, descend from their lofty 
stations, to cull a few transient flowers in the 
ardens of the muses. I do not think it un- 
ming in itself, or incompatible with my 
plan, to gather such as may happen to cross 
my way, and present them to my readecs. 


To this we beg leave to add that, 
there still remain to be consulted the 
verses inserted on prints; not merely under 
portraits, which too often repeat the same 
thought,—that the true portrait of the aus 
thor is in his book, 8&c.—but such as have 
been published on congratulatory occa- 
sions : or such as contain more diversified 
fancies, The French have a prodigious 
variety of them ; many of which are highly 
amusiug ; some of those ip honour of the 
| Grand Monarque, caunot fail of exciting a 
much stronger than a smile. 


» 


We 
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Among our national poetry no class is 
more strougly distinguished than our sea- 
songs. They are tuo, we believe, exclu- 
avely British ; for we have never heard in 
France or in Italy, the populace enter- 
sacaed with the description of a sea-life— 
the joys of a can of grog—the bustle of a 
se2-fight—the death of a popular admiral, 
&c. The song to the Virgin, though af- 
fecting, is, from its very pathos, the reverse 
of enjoyment on an element understood to 
be our.own. Perhaps, our modern song- 
writers have studied this department to 
aivantage: how former poets wrote we 
have inserted an instance, p. 460. 


We now add a specimen of a very dif- 
ferent description, and with it conclude 
our notice of the poetry. The immediate 
occasion of it is the resolution of a hero- 
ine aad her friend, who are about to take 
the veil. 


The Song or Hymn which follows, seems 
well worth preserving. 


1 
To secret walks, to silent shades, 
To places where no voice invades 
The air, but whats created by 
Their own retired society, 
Slowly these blooming nymphs we bring, 
To wither out their fragrant spring ; 
For those sweet odors lovers pine, 
Where beauty doth but vainly shine. 
Whete nature’s wealth, and art's assisting cost, 
Both in the beams of distant hope are lost. 
2. 
To cloysters where cold damps destroy 
The busie thoughts of bridal joy ; 
To vows whose harsh events must be 
Uncoupled cold virginitie ; 
To pensive prayers, where heaven appears 
Through the pale cloud of private tears ; 
These captive virgins we must leave, 
Till freedom they from death receive. 
CwORUS. 
Only in this remote conclusion blest, 
This vale of tears leads to eternal rest. 
3. 
Then since that such a choice as theirs, 
Which stiles them the undoubted heirs 
To heaven, ‘twere sinful to repent, 
Here may they live till beauty, spent 
In a religious life, prepare 
Them with their fellew saints to share 
Celestial joys, for whose desire 
They freely from the world retire, 


CHORUS. 


Go then, and rest in blessed peace, while we 
Deplore the loss of such societie. 


A very interesting chapter of this vo- 
lume is formed by descriptions of books 
principally referring to early voyages and 
travels of our countrymen. We could have 
been glad to have. seen additional extracts 
from these, partly to do justice to our 
first discoverers; partly to witness what 
were the first impressions they received 
from those novelties which they saw, and 
to compare their descriptions with what 
we now know to be the facts. Davis, the 
navigator, who gave name to the streights 
in North America, affords Mr. B. a con- 
siderable extract, from which we insert 
the conclusion. 


«* Departing from Dartmouth, throngh 
Gods merciful favour, F arrived to the place 
of fishing, and there, according to my di- 
rectio, I Jefi the 9 shipps to follow that bus 
siness, taking their fai.hful promise not 10 de« 
part vowll my returne ynio them, which 
shoulde bee in the fine of August ; and so in 
the barke I proceeded for the discouery, but 
afier my departure, in sixteene dayes, the 
shippes had bnished their voyage, and so 
tatty departed for England, without regard 
of their promise, myselfe not distrusting any 
such hard measure, proceeded in the discones 
rie, and following my course in the free and 
open sea, betweene north and nor west, to 
the latitude of sixtie-seven degrees, aod there 
I might see America, west from me, and De- 
solation east; then when I saw the lend of 
both sides, J hegan to distrust that it would 
proove but a gulfe, notwithstanding desirous 
to knowe the ful) certaintye, 1 proceeded, and 
in sixtie-eight degrees ihe passage enlarged, so 
that I could not see the westerne shore: thus 
I continued to the latitade of seventie-fiue 
degrees, in a great sea, free from yse, coast- 
ing the westerne shore of Desolation ; the 
people came continually rowing out vnto me 
in theirs canoas, twenty, forty, and one hna- 
died at a time, and would giue me ftshe dri- 
ed, samon, samon peale, cod, copia, lumpe, 
stone base and such like, besides diners kindés 
of birdes, as poririg, fesant, gulls, sea birdes, 
and other kindes of fleshe. I still laboyred 
by signes \o know fram them what they knew 
of any sea towards the north: they still made 
signes of a great sea, as we vnderstood them 3 
then I departed from the, coast, thinking to 
discoucr the north parts of America, and atier 
1 had sayled towardes the west neere fortie 
leages, 1 feil vpon a great bancke of yse ; 
the winde being north, and blewe I 
was constrained to coast the same towardes 
south, got seeing amy shore west from me, 
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neither was there any yse towards the north, 
but = great sea, free, large, very salt, and blue, 
and of vnsearchable depth. So coasting to- 
wards the south, I came to the place, wher 
I left the shippes to fishe, but found them 
‘not. Then being forsaken and left in this 
distresse, referring myselfe to the merciful 

rouidence of God, shaped my course for 

agland, and vuhoped for of any, God alone 
seleving me, I arrived at Dartmouth. By 
this Jast discouerie, it seemed most manifest. 
that the passage was free, and without im- 
pediment, towards the north, but by reason 
of the Spanishe flecte, and unfortunate time 
of master secretaryes death, the voyage was 
omitted, and never sithens attempted. The 
cause why I vse this particular relation of all 
my proceedings for this discouery, is to stay 
this odjection, why hath not Dauis disconered 
this passage, being thrise that wayes imploy- 
ed. How far I proceeded, and in what fourme 
tiis discouery lieth, doth noi appeare vpon 
the globe, which master Sanderson, to his 
verye great charge, hath published, whose !a- 
bouring indenour for the good of his coautrie 
deserueth great faaour and commendations. 
Made by master Emery Matlineux, a man 
well qualited, of a good judg:nent,° and verye 
expert in many excellent practises, in my 
selfe being the onely meane with master San- 
derson to imploy master Mullineux therein, 
whereby he is nowe growne to a most exqui- 
site perfection.” 


Mr. Grant's English Grammar. 


It is much to be lamented that no acount of | 


this eminent personage is to be found in any 
of our biographical collections. 

The above extract may appear somewhat 
too long, bat it is very curious in itself, aud 
I never saw but one copy of the book, whieh 
is now, I believe, in the possession of Mr. 
Wilbraham. 

Not only has a man who had bgldly 
plowed unknown waters a right to be 
heard by posterity, but his testimony as 
to the productions of the country, their 
plenty, andthe great number of inhabi- 
tants is extremely curious, and utterly un- 
like from what those northern latitudes 
now offer. A fleet of a hundred canoes, 
or forty ata time, would be an uncom- 
mon sight in any part of the space repre- 
sented on our maps by Davis's Streights, 
or Desolation Island. In fact, some of 
our modern geographers have thought 
proper to discard the whole discovery, anc 
consider the locality assigned to it as 
‘* parts unkcown.” Perhaps they would 
have refrained from this, had they bad 
the narrative before them. 

This then may stand as one instance of 
the advantages attending researches I'ke 
those which have so long engaged Mr. 
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Beloe. Doubtless others equally striking 
may be elicited on geographieal or other 
subjects. There are few things more 
pleasing than the power of attributing in- 
ventions, discoveries, or other ingenuities 
to their right authors; and this is often 
more effeciually obtained fron: incidental 
meation by contemporary authors, than 
by any other means. It needs no proof 
that such testimony can only be obtained 
by a close acquaintance with old books, 
and acarefal collation of their contents. 
In stich labours Mr Beloe’s industry has 
obtained him an eminent situation, and 
we doubt not but his merits will be ade- 
quately appreciated by the learned, 


An Introduction to Practical Arithmetic ; 
wherein Solutions by cancelling are more 
generally adopted than they have hitherta 
been. By G. J. Aylmer. Forsyth, Lon- 
don, 1812. 

We merely mention this work i4 
ord-r to give an opportunity to those 
schoolmasters, who devote themselves to 
the sta hes of their profession, to become 
acquaiuted with it; and to form their 


own opinion on it. It has cost the aus 
thor great labour, and has some novelty ; 
though noi we perceive, of that kind 


ustiy claim the honour due to 


which may J 
Lhe device of canceling, 


mvenwdon 


mentioned in the title-page, is inge- 
nious: bat requires great attention and 


good judgmaut in'practice, 

dA Grannar of the English Language. 
B; Jolin Grant, M.A. 12mo0. Sherwood 
and Co Loudon, 1813. 

Tuéne is a spirit of disquisition in 
this performance which gives us pleasure, 
The principles laid down by the author 
are detended by him with considerable 
address, and arguments deserving atten- 
tion. In his notes he points out many 
errors in grammatical works best approve 
ed among us; and, it appears fram his 
preface that he does not expect to avoid 
giving some offence, and sustaining some 
rebuke for his freejom, Without taking 
on ourselves to answer for the proprieiy 
of every word in the volume,—to enable 
us to do that, would require a labour of 
perusel out of our power to allot to it ;— 
we must acknowledge that, so far as we, 
have examined it, it appears weil intitledta 
attention ; especially trom professional men, 
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4A Vuew of Society and Manners in the 
North of Ire/and, in the Summer and Au- 
tumn of 1812. By J. Gamble, Esq. 8vo. 
Pp. 406. Price 10s. 6d. Cradock and Joy, 
London: 1813. 


When this gentleman presented him- 
self formerly to our acyaintance,* we 
marked him as ‘ a jolly dog of a traveller,’ 
who by journeying on foot, saw much 
more of the country and people of Ireland 
than those who employ four wheels. We 
advised him too, to suppress some things 
of a particular cast, on which we are sorry 
to say, he had then, and has now, en- 
larged at the expense of his judgement. 
His book would have been much better, 
had it been much smaller. Where is the 
(good) policy, in circulating tales and sto- 
ries of what happened daring a period of 
public commotion?—The soouer all such 
turbulencies with their distresses are for- 
gotten, the better. We almost suspect 
the patriotism of the man who can find 
in his heart to revive and record them. 
All such ditties and discords we pass over, 
heartily wishing, that Mr. Gamble had 
confiued himself to his own observations, 
and his own experience ; to what he saw of 
the present state of Ireland, what he thinks 
of the present disposition of the Irish, and 
what he advises for the benefit of that 
country, and its population. 


Not that we unreservedly subscribe to 
this gentleman’s inferences. His remarks 
comprize good sense, confusedly mingled 
with incousisteacy. His statements may 
be true, but his consequences are often 
fallacious. He is evidence; bift he is not 
counsel. Cold blooded reviewers may 
perhaps envy him, asa traveller, but they 
cannot praise him asa writer. He des- 
cribes himself iu his preface, as being 
remarkably short sighted,”—as capable 
of taking “‘ little share in the business or 
amusements of life, and while feeble is 
the light that shines on the present, I 
have, says he, the past to remember, 
and the future to apprehend.” The man 
who fears Joss of sight, does well to en- 
joy it while he may; and though we 
should suppose a pair of good eyes were 
very necessary for a traveller, and certain- 
ly for a traveller in Ireland, yet there are 
things which half an eye may see, if fa- 


* Panorama, Vol. X. p. 795. 


Mr. J. Gamble's View of Irish Society and Manners, &c. 
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voured by opportunity, that otherwise 
must remain unknowa to the most lynx- 
eyed observer, 

We formerly derived from Mr. G."¢ 
descriptions, information on the life and 
manners of the citizens of Dublin; we 
shall now meet him at once in the coun- 
try, the mountains, and the wilds, It is 
the best part of his performance. 

His opinion of the clergy is highly fa- 
vourable. He writes from Strabane, in 
the diocese of Derry. 


It is but justice here to mention, (and my 
opinion may be allowed to have some weight, 
for it caanot be suspected of partiality) that» 
as far as my observations extend, the clergy of 
the Established Courch in the North of Ire- 
land area virtuous, charitable and useful body 
of men. In many parts they are almost the 
only resident gentry, and diffuse, by their 
example, and that of their families, a spirit 
of order, decorum, and gentleness in their 
neizghbourhoed. In collecting their tithes 
they rarely go to the extent that the law al- 
lows them, and in letting their glebes they 
give an example which it would be to the 
credit of other landlords to follow. I am 
persuaded that depriving the clergy of their 
tithes, would injure the community rather 
than benefit it. Leases are given at present 
fora very short number of years, and the moe 
ment the actual ones were expired a much 
larger tenth, (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression,) wou!d, I am persuaded, be taken 
by the landlord than ever was by the rector, 
Yet, on the other hand, it is not to be de- 
nied that few measures would be more 
gratifying to public fee/ing in Ireland, than 
an abandonment or a modification of the 
system of tithes. 

Not less satisfactory is our author's tes-. 
timony to the good conduct of the English 
military ; we transcribe it for the gratifie 
cation of our readers ; and with intention 
to preserve it. 

The conduct of the English militia in Ire- 
land as faras I have had an opportunity of 
knowing, has been in the highest degree cor- 
rect and exemplary. They have displayed a 
gentleness of demeanour, and disposition to 
conciliation, not more honourable to them-: 
selves, than creditable to their officers. 


What the people are at home, is ce1- 
tainly of at least equal consequence, with 
what they areabroad. Mr. G.’s narration 
has every appearance of correctness. 


The people with whom I am are Presby- 
terians. They are industrious and wealthy. 
Their house is whata faro house ought to be, 
coufortable and neat, wiilout finery 
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fashion. It is situated in a most dreary 
country, and may be said to be on the very 
verge of civilization in this quarter. Before 
Fp rise the immense mountains, 
ich separate the’ county of Tyrone from 
the counties of Donegal and waaay 
The appearance of these mountains, though 
enr and forlorn, is not uninteresting 
ey are covered with a sort of brown heath, 
interspersed with scanty green rushes, and 
seantier blades of green grass. They are such 
seenes as Ossian would Jove to describe, and 
bably asany of his heroes did tread those 
eaths over which the wind now passes iv 


mouroful gusts, and moves in melancholy 
unison with the memory of years that are 
gone 


Foran extent of several miles forward, there 
ar: only a few cubins inhabited by the herds. 
men of my friend. ‘hey are called shepherds, 
but hew quantum mutatt ab which the 
imagination pictares. This is no Arcadia. 
The shepherd's Ife in these mountaius has 
Jittle embeiiishment —little for poetuy, or 

fancy, to exercise itself ou. Here is uo Bright 
sun, no vetdant mead, or daisied bank for 
love to repose on—110 sound of pastoral music, 
or sustic pipe to beguile care, and gladden 
the sorrowing heart. Life, like the moun- 
tains which sustain it, like the wind which 
howls over them, I.ke the mists which ever 
sest upon them, and now come slowly down 
in thick and drizzling rain, is solemn and 
bapeysione, Yet, the berdsmen have a kind 
of song or chaunt, as they bring their cattle 
home, which, were it not for the indistinct 
ideas one attaches to shepherds and their 
flocks, would not be unpleasing. 

These mountains are inhabited entirely by 
Catholics. In ancient times they were the 
asylum of those unfortunate people, and they 
were not dispossessed of thein, probably, be- 
cause no other people would live in them. In 
bn cn therefore, we meet with a 

purely Irish, professing what may be 
cailed the and resizing 
mpst of the old Irish customs, usages, opi- 
nions, and prejadices. I hold long conver- 
sations with them, as I meet them on the 
roads, of sit with them in their own houses, 
Hardly a day has passed sinez my airival, that 
I have not walked from eight to ten miles, 
and either address, or am addressed by, every 
ni meet. In almost every instance, [ 
fave bea impressed with their singular acute- 
ness of intellect, and extensive information 
of what is passing in the world. 

I have passed iny time, (not unpleasantly 

it), between the kitchen and parlour 
of my fricnd’s house. I do not say that there 
never was a merrier kitchen ; but certainly 
it was a very merry, a very noisy, and ai the 
last, a verv musical one, 

In the f renoon it was occupied the 
Ghurn—my host makes great quiutiues of 
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butter for sale; it is, therefore, an immense — 
one, and so is the churn staff. This latter is 
made of the mountain ash, or rowan tree as 
itis commonly called. 

After the churning was finished, the sere 
vants and labourers were set down to their 
dinuer at the kitchen table. They had a most 
abundant one. It consisted of milk, butter, 
potatoes, and greens, pounded together, and 
oaten cake. ‘This is Wednesday, or else, in 
addition to the milk and butter, they would 
have had bacon, or hang beef. Wednesdays 
and Fridays are perpetual fasts of the church 
of Rome, and no luxury or dainty could 
tempt the poor Irish peasant to eat flesh- 
meat, on either of those days, or during the 
whole course of Lent. Admirable forbear- 
ance! when the hardship of bis simmation is 
considered ; and adinirable must the religion 
be which so strongly inculeates it. Let others 
tatk of the doctrines of the church of Rome, 
1 love it for its observance of Lent. 

As soon as the kitchen wascleaned up after 
tea, the maids sat down to their wheeis—the 
fire was, if possible, made more blazing, and 
the fireplace more cleanly swept. I seated 
— in a corner, and pretended to fall 
asleep. The maiden’s song makes the hum 
of the wheel an instrument of wild music, 
and I wished that it should flow free and un- 
constrained. 

I continued sleeping, and the spinners con- 
tinued singing for severai hours. To say 
that I was gratified, would be saying little. 
Iwas delighted. I was rivetted us it were by 
a spell, and regretted when a summons to” 
supper, (a day-light supper, and soon finish. 
ed, as 1 write this after it) compelled me to 
waken. Ido not deny, however, but that a 
part of the pleasure I received, may have de- 
pended on iny being well acquainted with the 
tunes. 

Yet, I think it impossible but that the 
pathos, and melancholy wildoess of 
Irish music, even when first heard, must find 
their way to the heart of every person of 
sensibility. To me there are times when its 
plaintive wailings seem scarcely human, and 
resemble rather the noise of the wind, mourn- 
fully complaining through the vallies, or the 
subdued sounds of murder and woe, as fancy 
forms them, when in dreams we wander 
alone, and at midnight, on some waste heath. 


Our author then proceeds to censure 
Sir John Stevenson and Mr. Bunting for 
refining Irish music; but whether he well 
understood their object is doubtful. 

We have seen the life led by the more 
substantial farmers ; that of the peasantry. 
is equally well entitled to notice. Whe 
ther it follows, asa matter of course, that. 
because the Israelites in a warmer climate, 
‘were enabled by onions and garlic to en- 
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dure the heavy tasky imposed on them, 
therefore onions afd garlic enable Irish 
constitutions teendure the inconveniences 
of a moist climate, may, by sédme, be 
thought questionable ; but not more than 
the assertion that nature kindly extends 
her hand to the Irish peasant, with a nog- 
gin of whiskey in it. 

I walked this morning to the little town 
(as it is called) of Minecherin. Ji is situated 
in the very heart of the mountain, and, ata 
little distance, might be taken for a part of 
it, It consists of twenty or thirty litt'e cabins. 
‘To each of these are attached a few acres.of 
land—a portion is a potatoe garden, and the 
remainder gives grass for a cow, and produces 
a little oats. To an Englishinan nothing 
would seem more wretched than the situation 
of these cabins, The ground on which they 
stand is lialf-reclaimed bog, and heaps of ma- 
nure are piled and scatiered round them, 
which render entrance a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. Nor does the state of the in- 
terior appear to make amends for the exterior. 
In mid-day the darkness of midnight rests 
upon it. The chimney is seldam so well con- 
structed as to carry away the smoke, through 
which some women, blear-eyed, shrivelled, 
and blackened, seated on their three-legged 
stools, like so many Sybils in the act of pro- 
phecy, reed become visible. A cow, a 
cal', and a pig, generally fill up the back 
ground. The appearance of the faruiture 
corresponds with that of the inhabitants—a 
few earthen vessels, tin porringers, and wood- 
en noggins on the dresser, two or three stools 
around the fire, and a bed or beds, covered 
by a coarse and black rug, make up the whole 
of it. 

Neither they nor their immediate fathers, 
ever knew a beiter way of living: 

The bogs on which (in which I should 
rather sy) they live, give them plenty of turf. 
The poosest man has (if it is not his own 
fault) an inexhaustible abundance of firing. 
Chilled, and as it were impregnated, with the 
damp and moisture of his mountains, even 
the smoke of his cabin gives him pleasure. 
He is not a creature who lives in a niedium 
were nor is he, perhaps, the more to be pi- 
tied on that account. He has the rapid alter- 
nation of heat and cold, of dronght and 
moisture, aud if he is often ehilled and 
drenched during the day, has a more exquisite 
relish for the fire duriog the night, and when 
he is dried and baked, as it were in an oven, 
he returns again with cheerfulness to the 

air. 

His food is simple ; but he has it in abun- 
dance, itis wholesome food likewise. Ve- 
getables and milk, potatoes, butter, onions, 
and oaten: bread. Onions and garlic are of a 


most cordial nature. These vegetables com- 
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raelites to endure, in a warm climate, the 
heavy tasks im ‘upon them by their 
Egyptian masters. They were likewise eaten 
by the Roman farmers to repair the waste of 
their strength, by the toils of harvest. When, 
notwithstanding their cordial properties, he 
feels uneasy sensations in his stomach, from 
the acesceat qualities of his food, nature 
kindly extends her hand to him, with a me- 
dicine drawn from his own mountains—a 
medicine which he does not take reluctantly, 
but readily and cheerfully—whiskey—which, 
when not drank to excess, is as well suited to 
his temperainent and necessities, as wine 1s to 
a Frenchman’s, or ale to an Englishman's. 

Constant intercourse with the cattle,sharing 
with them his room and his roof, gives him 
health to enjoy life. Nature, which made 
man and those animals equally necessary to 
each other, as kindly prevented any incon- 
venience from their living together. On the 
contrary, to repay him for affording them 
shelier, she has done more. She has endowed 
them with the power of destroying the effects 
of marsh exhalations, and of preventing 
fever. 


To these must be added the enjcyments 
of the tobacco pipe; and then the Irish 
peasant is great as a king. 

But, in these wild abodes, there are 
other circumstances not equally pleasing . 
superstition and ignorance, uncontrolled 
passions, with their accompaniments. We 
do not mean here to expatiate on these ; 
they are not peculiar t6 Ireland, but they 
form in combination with the nataral 
kindness of an Irishman’s heart, a singue 
lar medley, which we hope and trust, is 
improving in power and effect, on the 
better side. We shall never cease from 
urging the higher ranks to study practi- 
cally the welfare and prosperity of their 
inferiors; and knowing, as we do, 
predilestion of the lower class for degal 
contention and strife, we heartily recom- 
mend the example set by the present 
Marquis of Abercorn, to the whole of the 
privileged order. ‘ He wiil not allow 
them, under any circumstances, fo go fo 
law with each other, but dedicates two 
mornings in the week, to hearing their 
complaints and deciding between them.” 
Now this is truly patriarchal ; and having 
described by Mr. G's. assistance, the cone 
dition of the farmer, and of the peasant, 
we close the book in great satisfaction 
with this highly laudable. trait of benevo- 
lence ia the noble 
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Tableau de la Littérature Frangaise. 
A Picture of French Literature during the 
Eighteenth Century. 8vo. pp. 195. Paris. 
Reprinted for Colburn, London, 1813. 


Whether Literature be really that pow- 
erful engine in the direction of public 
opinion, that some suppose, is a question 
of much greater moment than it appears 
to be at first sight. If it have no influence 
on the mind—then, to attempt to direct it 
beneficially is nugatory; if it be power-' 
fully operative, then to neglect it, or to 
suffer it to take a wrong course, is cri- 
minal, especially on questions of policy. 

“here have been statesmen who boldly set 
the press at defiance; they, no doubt, 
prided themselves on their rectitude of 
intention, and correctness of conduct. But 
they did not in the end find their consci- 
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Whereas that people which has worn the 
shackles of prejudice or of fear, is almcst 
certain to be misled whenever those 
shackles shall be displaced, especially if by 
sudden violence. 

Habit is often more powerful than 
original nature. The habit of considering 
a subject on all sides, renders the party 
much less liable to deception from instan- 
taneous causes, or interested declamations, 
than he otherwise would be. Whereas, 
he who has been accustomed to repose his 
confidence on authority, whenever that 
authority is shaken, transfers his depen- 
dence to its opponent. The same excessive 
deference and obedience now waits on the 
new master. Let him be violent, obedi- 
ence is violent also; let him be ridiculous, 
obedience is also ridiculons, equally blind, 
and equally forward in either case. 

We have seen these ideas realized in the 


ousness of good intention a security against | 
the shafis of malice, or the insinuations of | 
party. To judge from the precautions | 
taken by others, the press is in the highest | 
degree dangerous, because powerful; and | 
to suffer it to be directed at the pleasure of 
the public, or of individuals, is to throw 
the reins on the neck of licentiousness, and 
to hazard not merely the respect due to 
government, but government itself. 

Not only individuals but nations have 
taken different sides on this question. 
The effects of free communication with 
the public were so powerfully felt at the | 
time of the reformation from Popery, that | 
the liberty, or the controul, of the press | 
became opposite principles, distinguishing 
the Reformed or Protestants, and the Ca- 
tholics, The same disposition has con- 
tinued, The Protestants boast of a free | 
press: the Catholics boast of preventing | 
mischief by an inspected press. Free 
states affirm that much of their freedom is } 
owing to literary labour. Despotie govern- | 
ments affirm that they, by thcir jealousies, 
avert much evil. Perhaps both may have 


different conduct of the English and French 
people, The French were tied and bound ; 


suddenly they burst their bands, and rioted © 


in licentiousness. It is asked to what was 
this owing? Tne world has thought that 
the literati of France were among the prime 
movers of this revolt : but the writer before 
us thinks that the literati did no more than 
follow the bias of the public mind; that 
instead of leading or impelling it, they 
were simply the great organs which an- 
nounced the sentiments of the body po- 
litic, That the seeds of the French revo-~ 
lution were sown long before the writers 
whose names are most notorious were 
born, is undeniable. Louis XIV. by his 
ambition and ostentation ; the Regent duke 
of Orleans, by his vices, Louis XV. by his 
abandoned manners, begun and promoted 
the fermentation which silently leavened 
the convictions of their subjects, But, we 
cannot acquiesce in the Conclusions of this 
writer, that Voltaire, D’ Alembert, Diderot, 
&o. were innoceat of any share in the 
monstrous production, That they did not 
know exactly the properties of the serpent 


a certain portion of tuth on their side. | they were hatching, may be admitted ; for, 
Where principles and proccedings are} who did know them? but that they ex- 
freely canvassed, it is natural to suppose | pected a serpent, and a deadly one too, 


from the general talents of the human 
mind, that many excellent suggestions will 
be adduced on subjects private or public. 
In such countries knowledge is not so re- 
stricted to ofticial agents, that they alone are 
adequate to discuss a question, or too wise to 
receive instruction from unofficial sources. 


is, in our opinion a truth, not easily to be 
shaken. 

It were injustice to deny that France 
produced great men, under the reign of 
Louis XIV., but many of them died be- 
fore him, without leaving successors equal 
to themselves. Much as he affected 
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exact regularity of manners, he was him- 
self an instance of irregularity. He vio- 
lated the dictates of honour in forcing 
his bastards into the ranks of the nobility. 
In his palace, his children, their favour- 
ites, their companions concealed. their 
wildnesses from the feeble old man; but 
they could not prevent their consequences. 
Every thing there was concealment : the 
whole court was a masquerade. The 
very gods and demi-gods of poetry, then 
indispensably popular, innocent enough, 
as it might be thought, because no-beings, 
are charged by this writer with vitiating 
the taste and the morals of those who 
patronized them. ‘* They adopted gods, 
which were not our’s, manners to which 
we were strangers, while they banished 
every recollection that was truly French, 
to transport themselves into the recollec- 
tions of antiquity. The impressions and 
the inspirations of actual life were repel- 
led ; while models of antiquity were either 
copied or travestied.”” This inaitation in- 
termingled a character of pedantry, ab- 
solutely contrary to truth ; and by degrees 
formed an amalgam, the prevalence of 
which has been felt ever since. It is still 
retained in poetry, in French lyric poetry, 


especially ; which is nothing without the 


iatervention of the gods of paganism, to 
direct the events of life. Can this be 
true poetry? The author makes strong 
efforts to exculpate Voltaire from the 


- charges brought against him, of having 


intentionally debauched the public taste, 
and purposely promoted that mode of 
sneering at sacred principles, which defied 


all possibility of an answer, because it con- 


tained no argument. 


Doubtless, says he, nature had endowed 
Voltaire, with the most astonishing faculties ; 
doubtless, such a strength of mind was not 
entirely the result of education and cireum- 
stances ; nevertheless, might it not be pos- 
sible to shew that this talent was constantly 
directed by the opinion of the time being, 
and that the necessity of succeeding, and of 
pleasing, in order to success,—the primum 
mobile of almost all writers, —was the guide 
of Voltaire in every moment of bis life. But 
thea, nobody was more ready than he was to 
yield to sach impressions ; his genius presents, 
as it appears to us, the singular phenomenon 
of a man most generally deprived of that 
mental fueulty called reGeetion, and at the 
same time exercising in the highest degree, 
the faculty of feeling and expressing his feel- 
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ings with wonderful vivacity. That without 
doubt was the cause of his success, and of his. 
errors. ‘This manner of contemplating every 
thing under a single point of view, and of 
yielding to the instant impression produced by 
an object, without thinking of those which 
might be produced by it under other circum- 
stances, multiplied the contradictions of 
Voltaire, misied him often from justice and 
reason, injured the plans of his works, and 
violated their complete unity. ; 


The great misfortune of Voltaire, as 
of Louis XIV., was that of being too 
successful at first, He too soon felt his 
importance : he indulged his satirical and 
licentious disposition. He triumphed 
over opposition : he was imprisoned, ex- 
iled, threatened ; but this persecution only 
hardened him, Hence our author infers, 
that he did not oppose the prevailing 
opinion, but really expressed it; for had 
he not been supported by the general 
voice, he could not have so triumphed. 
During his exile he saw foreign manners ; 
and his praise of England, was, in the 
author's opinion, merelya vehicle for dis- 
praising France. 

We cannot follow this writer into his 
examination of Voltaire’s productions. 
We admit the merit of some of his pieces ; 
but on this occasion we rather fix our eye 
on the disposition of his mind. From a 
temperate perusal of all his productions, 
private and public, what must be thought 
his governing principles, and his real ine 
tentions ? 


Voltaire certainly played off many 
masked batteries: the anonymous works 
of which he was the author, or in which 
he was concerned, were assuredly ex- 
tremely mischieveus ; and this has every 
feature of a determined perseverance to 
promote transgression, mingled with 
cowardice in not daring to avow it, Our 
author himself says, ‘‘ at least the poems 
of his latter years are most frequently, 
not dishonorable to their author; while 
all the obscure pamphlets, the facetia in 
prose, the clandestine tiacts, which his 
friends demanded of him, and which he 
sent them with so much complaisance, 
are in general unworthy of an upright 
ian.” Sir, they are much more: their 
design was infamous; and this was the 
trae ciject of their author: had he 
been really an upright man, his friends 
would peither haye thought of desiring 
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what was agreeable to him, and this was 
one of the means they took to obtain and 
to merit bis confidence. The man was 
abandoned ; the writer was abandoned, 
also ; and to defend him is impossibie, 
unti) virtue and vice change characters and 
places. This work is the production of 
no ordinary pea ; and therefore we trans- 
late some of the sentiments here announc- 
ed on ihe literary merits of Voltaire. 


We should not reproseh Voltaite in par- 
ticular with defeets common to all the school 
of modern historians. Bat iv admitting that 
line which they adopted, in making his- 
tory a series of impartial researches intended 
to instsuct the memory and to occupy the 
seasoning powers, Voltaire deserves much 
censure. he litle depth of his reflections, 
his incomplete knowledge of characier, a 
pleasing style, but not oue which leads to me-. 
ditacion ; with such reproaches he has been 
assailed; and heavier might be added. Voltaire 
im his reign of Louis XIV. saw only the 
splendour of that monarch, acquired by vic- 
tory, by letiers, and by arts. He never 
thought of examining the character of the 
government and acininistration of that mo- 
narch ; its influence on the character of the 
nation, and the consequences resulting from 
ut. He has not remarked, that perhaps not 
any period of the history of France was more 
wuportant by changes introduced in maovers, 
social relations, and the ancient spirit of our 
constitution. To the brilliant colouring of 
Voltaire we owe the prevalent unreserved ad- 
Iniration for the reign of Lowis XIV. He 
rene us to forget that a king has other 

ice beside tbat o wiring military glory 
fur his dominion. Not so was heals XIV. 
judged on io the years immediately succeed- 
ing lis decease ; oo disasters which attended 
his errors had enlightened the public mind on 
their causes, At that time a deep and 
perhaps excessive resentment of them was 
general. 


it might be well for Europe if these 
truths were heard and believed at the 
Tuilleries. Military glory is a poor boon 
to an afflicted people. Dismissing the 
character of Voltaire, it is proper, to re- 
mark that the author passes in review 
many other men of letters: Montesquieu, 


La Chaussée, Gresset, Marivaux, Vau- | 
He touches also: on | 


venargues, &c. 
the execution of that vast enterprise the 
Encyclopédie; and truly observes that the 
best way of managing that busiress by 
those who feared it,—the court, &c.— 


Mr. E. Lawson's Chancery and Court Hand explained. 


things from him, nor have dared to | would have been, by protection and en- 
solicit them ;—but, in fact, they knew | covragement ; which could sot have fail- 
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ed of acquiring a marked influence over 
the work. Fiattery would have modified 
the dispositions of the authors, woald 
have bad a certain action on them; the 
attempt tocontrovl the matter by force, 
should have given way to the intention of 
directing it to beneficent purposes. 

Here we must close our report ; leaving 
untouched what is said on Rousseau, on 
the Abbé Mably, on Buffon, Marmontel, 
and others Could we but dismiss the 
idea of a literary combination among cer- 
tain of these writers for nefarious pur- 
poses, we should peruse with greater sa- 
tisfaction many of the author's remarks, 
in whieh we acknowledge great justice. 
The eloquence of the charch, receives its 
due praise ; Bossuet in particular is highly 
applauded. ‘The author supposes that in 
France letters generally declined toward 
the close of the century ; and notwith- 
standing the ascendancy of virtue, at 
length, all crumbled to ruins ; till a long 
‘continuation of calamities issued in ex- 
perience, abated the pride of opinions, 
and inspired the desire of repose. 

Thus, says he, ran out the eighteenth cen- 
tary: when by the rapid succession of time, 
.@ great number of similar periods shall have 

over the tombs of men, and perhaps 
ever those of natious, this ceatury will not 
_ remain unknown amid the croud of ages. It 
will not be confounded among those which 
recall no remembrance to the human memory. 
The progress of the human mind, the pur- 
| poses it has accomplished, have becn so re- 
maikable that it will always attract the atten- 
tion of posterity. It has not indeed failed of 
acquiring renown ; and might we be permitted 
‘to form a wish for futurity, of whigh small 
part only belongs to us, we should desire that 
the century now begun, this century the 
birth of which we have seen; but which 
| will’ see us all die, may bring to our sons and 
to their children, not a greater portion of dis- 
tinetion and glory, but much more of virtue 
and much less of misery. 


Chancery and Court Hand explained, with 
an easy, rapid, and distinct Short-Hard. 
By Edward Lawsou, Barrister. 8vo. pp. 27, 
Butterworth, London, 1813. 

Ta so short a compass as nineteen pages 
there may be much ingenuity, yet we 
cannot hope to see all performed that is 


expressed in this title page. The expla 
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nation of Charicery and Couri hand must be 
very limited ; and ouly a few, or the more 
common contractions can be explained. 
The author has engraved his plates him- 
self (four in number) which, though a fa- 
vourable testimony in behalf of bis inge- 
nuity, yet, from the absence of that clear- 
ness which-a masterly ¢urin would have 
given, is unfavourable to the eye of 
the learner. Whether Mr. Lawson has 
really proposed a swifter short-hand 
than any before existing, can only be de- 
termined by experience. We conceive 
that we have seen rules equally efficacious, 
The science we should think might be 
advantageously treated by reference to the 
roots of words frequently occurring in our 
language, and by slight symbols for fixed 
subjects. This course is taken by almost 
every short-hand writer for himself. The 
writer who takes down sermons, writes 
Lord, God, Christ, world, &c. as instan- 
taneously as possible, not at length but, by 
a symbol. The writer who attends a 
court of justice, does the same for pluin- 
tiff, defendant, my lord, your lordship, 
Sergeant, action, plea, dumages, &c. 
These are fixed ideas, and frequently re- 
curring. As to writers for the newspapers, 
whose accommodation Mr. L, seems to 
have had much in his mind, we believe 
that they now write all the parliamentary 
memoranda at length ; as it was found loss 
of time to write first in short hand, and 
then transcribe for the press. These gen- 
tlemen go so far as to affirm that omitting 
repetitions, their flying pens can fully keep 
pace with the argumentations of the best 
speakers. To them, therefore, Mr. 
L’s jabours will be of little use, Others 
may take a hint nevertheless; though we 
suppose, after all, that habit having ren- 
dered the practitioner perfect in the system 
he has already learned, he will always find 
that the swiftest, and therefore to him the 
best. 


We should have liked this attempt quite 
as well if the ingenious author had omitted 
all sneers at ‘‘ the framers of Stenographies, 
as being for the most part sequestered 
clergymen ; raw templars; or newspaper 
tcribblers, without legal or parliamentary 
experience!” This censure cannot apply 
to gentlemen whose talents have been en- 
gaged in writing short-hand on official 
occasions for tweuty, thirty, or forty years, 
as is well known to the public. , 
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Sketches of Perthshire.—By the Rev. P. 
Graham, D. D. Second edition, snvalt 
8vo. pp. 290, with a map, price 10s. 6d. 
P. Hill, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. 
London, 1812. 


* The county of Perth,” says the au- 
thor, ‘has long been admired for the 
sublimity and beauty of its scenery. But 
that portion of it which is situated upon 
the south-western frontier, together with 
the adjoining district of Stirlingshire, 
which stretches along the eastern shore of 
Lochlomond, has of late years been the 
favourite resort of strangers from every 
quarter of the United Kingdom, This 
bas arisen partly from the intrinsic charma 
which they are pleased to ascribe to it, 
and partly from the present exclusion of 
Britons from the Continent, in conse. 
quence of the rigours of a savage and 
jealous despotism.’ 

To these causes, must be added the 
celebrity of Mr. Walter Scott’s Poem, 
the Lady of the Lake. Why should not 
those, who have no inducement to jaunt 
east rather than west, turn their steps 
hitherward, and trace the wanderings of 
Fitz James, and the abode of the fair 
Ellen? How many English travellers 
have stood and contemplated, in Switzer- 
land, the scenes described by Rousseau 2 
the roads and rocks indentified, as it were, 
with Eloise and St. Preux? 

Mx. Scott, is perhaps, fortunate in thus 
exciting curiosity. We say perhaps, be« 
cause it ie more than possible that among 
the numbers who pay their devotrs to fa~ 
shion, not a few may be utterly void of 
the poet's eye and the poet’s mind; and 
may see no more in Lake Katrine, than a 
large standing pool; nor in the mountains 
around it, than so many terrific impedi- 
ments to their post chaises, their horses, 
and their own legs. Something like the 
modern Greek, who read Homer while 
sailing in sight of Olympus, but exclaims 
ed, ‘‘ there are no Gods there! no such 
things! What lies these poets do tell!” ~ 
Many and long have been the journies 
undertaken to'trace Homer; a much less 
expedition is sufficient to trace Mr. Scott ; 
and to those who have such a design in 
view, this companion will prove extremely 
acceptable. It describes the best manner 
of proeeeding, the best times of approach, 
the most convenient accommodations, and. 
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whatever else a stranger can desire; to- 
gether with those particular spo's, islands, 
Jakes, caves, hills, sc. which are the un- 
derstood objects of his visit. The map 
also is neatly executed, and appareatly 
faithful. 

We transcribe, for the entertainment 
of our readers, Dc. Graham's description 


of 


THE TROSACHS. 


Immediately upon leaving Loch Achray, 
you enter the magnificent amphitheatre which 
forms the opening of the Trosachs. The 
reinark which has been formerly made con- 
cerning the evanescent effect of verbal descrip. 
Mons of scenery, will excuse from entering 
into a minute detail of the wonders of this 
place, it is indeed a scene which baffles all 
description ; to be known it mast be seen, 
and to see all that should be seen here, the 
traveller must proceed more than three miles 
fo the north-west, nor will the toil appear 
irksome. 

Instead, therefore, of attempting the hopeless 
office of a describer, let it suffice to direct the 
observation of the tourist to such objects as 
seem chiefly to demand his attention in this 
interesting scene. 

Upon entering the Trosach, let him ob- 
serve, upon the right hand, the lofty moua- 
tains, richly clothed to a great height with 
the waving woods; let him observe the pic- 


luresque disposition into which nature has | 


thrown the birches and the oaks which adorn 
their projecting cliffs, the elegant grouping of 
the trees, with their diversified figure and 
firms: some azed weeping birches will attract 
his eye: Ben-venue, towering upon the left, 
and Ben-an upon the right, at every step pre- 
sent different pictures. When he enters the 
dark and narrow defile which opens at its 
further extremity upon Loch Katrine, while 
he admires again the beautiful disposition of 
the birches, the hawthorns, the hazes, the 
oaks, and mountain ashes, let him remark 
an echo produced by the concave rock on the 
left, which, though too near to repeat many 
syllables, is extremely distinct and loud. 

It was in this rugged dell that Fitz- James 
gallant, grey, exhausted fell.” The deserip- 
tion of this incident, and indeed of the 
whole scenery here is so lively, and at the 
same time so just, that in passing along we 
ave almost tempted to look for the blanched 
bones of the generous steed. 

LOCH KATRINE. 


Immediately on entering on Loch Kat- 
rine, let the stranger attend to the magnifi- 
cence of those masses in which Ben-venue on 
the left hand appears to tumble in pon the 


view ; there can scarcely be any thing more 


sublime, 
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The first appearance of the lake itself gives 
little promise of the wide and varied expanse 
to which it stretches out as we proceed :—=Mr. 
Scott has well described as,— 


+o+e.eA narrow inlet still and deep. 
Affording scarce such breath of brim, 
As served the wild duck’s brood to swim. 


Advancing by the side of the lake, we pass 
along the road, cut out with immense labour 
ina solid rock, which overhangs a deep and 
black abyss ; before this road was cut out, the 
natives clambered along the face of the preci- 
pice by the help of roots and branches of 
trees, as the only security against a watery 
grave. 

From this station Mr. Farrington took his 
first view in the Trossachs, looking eastward 
through the dark and narrow defile. He re- 
marked, that ‘* the picture resembled the 
views which are given of the scenery of New 
South Wales.” Passing on by the declivity, 
and taking his station about the middle of the 
beautiful expanse of water into which the 
lake now extends itself, he delineated another 
interesting scene. He had Ben-venue in full 
prospect in the distance, with its lower out. 
skirts, rich in pastures, and sprinkled with 
aged trees; its higher region clothed for 
two thirds of its height with waving bitches, 
and its sides surrounded from the summit to 
the bottom with innumerable channels, 
formed by the winter's torrents, but at that 
time, for the most part dry. In the fure- 
ground he had a beautiful sheet of water, of 
more than a mile in breadth, bounded on 
every side by heaths, and rocks, aud moun- 
tains. 

As we advance by the road along the lakes, 
we lose it fora few minutes only to enjoy it 
again opening with encreasing grandeur, and 
presenting new and yicturesque views of Ben- 
venue upon the left. We soon reach the 
pebbly beach, opposite the isla: | where the 
fair Ellen, shooting in her little skiff to the 
bay, 


That round the promontory steep, 
Led its deep line in graceful sweep, 


had her first interview with the knight of 
Saowdon 

To enjoy this scenery in its full extent, the 
traveller should proceed to the square rock 
which projects its bluff head over the broadest 

art of the lake, about a mile below the farm 
ed of Brenchoi!; there the view to the 
south is truly magnificent, more than six 
miles of water in length by two in breadth 
are under the eye, the remaining four miles 
to which the lake extends being last in a turn 
among the mountains to the right:—The 
lofty mountains at ‘Trroquhar terminate the 
prospect to the west. 
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The Continental System, and its Relations 
with Sweden. ‘Translated from the French. 
Bvo. Pp. 102. Price 3s. Gd. Stockdale. 
London: 1813. 


Enmirty often draws such a picture 
of the enemy that it cannot be known by 
an indifferent person. It is apt to dis- 
colour every tint and to load every feature. 
Political enmity is not free ftorn this 
charge, but oftea beholds, perversely 
enough, the best dispositions of its ad- 
versary, through a medium so unfavour- 
able as completely to distort the lineaments 
of his character, and render bim trniy 
and thoroughly disgusting. ‘This is not 
always wise. A prince is like other men, 
a mixture of good and evil; with some 


‘predilections in favour of virtue, counter- 


balanced by the inherent depravity of 
human nature; and very often rendered 
ineflicacious by the weakness of those 
who have flattered, and the inability of 
those who have instructed him. His cha- 
racter, but little tried, is but little formed ; 
and assuredly is but litle fitted to stem 
the torrent of outrageous fortune. 


_ But the character of a man raised from 
obscurity to eminence, has not only been 
formed by circumstances in succession, 
but it has been open to the observation 
of all. They have had opportunities of 
watching his conduct, and thereby esti- 
mating the dispositions and powers of his 
mind ; they have traced the steps by 
which he has ascended to his present 
height, and from them have taken occa- 
sion to form that opinion, which resting 
on facts, is far from deserving the dppel- 
lation of ‘prejudice, or pre-conception, If 
he has “ borne his faculties meekly,” the 
reputation of that candour will be main- 
tained even among his foes; if he have 
played the tyrant on every accession of 
ability to do so, the dread of his caprice 
will be a prevailing sensation in the bosom 
even of his friends. ‘The progress of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte from misery to splen- 
dour is universally known ; what he was, 
is no secret ; nor can any machination of 
his conceal it; what he is, is not iess noto- 
tious, but those who dread his malignity 
dare not trust themselves to express their 
convictions, 

Ip our opinion we risk little in af- 
firming that the first decisive token of the 


Vou. (Lit, Pan. May, 1518.) 


deliverance of Europe frem its thraldom 
will be the frank avowal of those con- 
cerned, of the opinion they have cniers 
tained, and do entertain, of this unworthy 
minion of fortune. Great indeed, is the 
height to which he has been elevated, by 
an eatraordinary concutteace of circum- 
stances; but his rise was too sudden to be 
secures His dominion included in it the 
seeds of dissolution ; atid it was $0 severe 
that to suppose the first opportunity that 
held out a prospect of shaking it off would 
be hailed with rapture, was po more than 
giving human nature credit for reiaining 
some of its sensibilities, and exercising 
some of the prerogatives which distin- 
guish rationality trom mere brutal instinct. 
‘That opportunity it should appear is at 
length arrived: his insatiable ambition has 
precipitated tlie crisis of his fate He 
might have postponed it; but if his time 
be come, not all the manteuvres of the 
most Machiavellian policy can evade or 
avoid the consequences of his own actions, 
aud the evils (to him) resulting from the 
universal opinion formed of his disposition, 
his character, and his general policy and 
conduct. His fate will be fixed, when all 
the powers shall boldly speak their real 
sentiments, when they shail be so far re- 
lieved from the oppréssion of his yoke ds 
to dare to complain of the galling bondage 
they suffer under it. That they have mucli 
to blame in themselves may be true; but 
when they shall venture to blame him, 
and to point out for what Causes, his em- 
pire will cease frora being what it is. The 
pamphlet before us is an example of what 
inay be expected, It does not enter very 
deeply into the consideration of the suffer- 
ings peculiar to Sweden under the opera- 
tion of the Continental System ; but i¢ 
draws such a pictare of the despotic Na- 
poleon and his udbounded cupidity, as is 
sufficient to startle every sovereign whose 
heart is not callous, or his mind averse 
from the duties of his station. ‘Lhe weak- 
ness of Continental Governments, the 
pitiful jealousies by which they have been 
ruined, the false hopes they have indulged, 
the delusions they have cherished, are 
sketched with a masterly hand, aud the 
lines of the piece ogree with what we have 
repeatedly sei before our readers, The 
pamphiet bears marks of having been ta- 
votued by authority in the country which 
gave it birth; aud it must be received with 
the same wariness as prudence commande 
4 
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when the actions of the Crown Prince are 
in question. The following anecdote could 
only have been communicated by him. 


What a contrast is there between the bar- 
barous conduct of Buonaparte, towards the 
grandson of the great Condé, and the gene- 
rosity of a General, the rival of Napoleon, 
in military glory, but, exhibiting, in every 
other point of view, the most perfect cou- 
trast to him!—The Duke of Enghien went 
secretly to Paris, during the summer of 1799. 
Buonaparte was still in Egypt; the repub- 
lican government was in no strength; and 
the Bourbon party had hopes of re establish- 
ing itself. The war minister, General Ber- 
nadotte, then attracted notice, as well by his 
splendid renown, as by that ready decision, 
on perilous occasions, which is the sure cha- 
racteristic of a man, destined to play-an im- 
portant part.. The Duke of Eughien, con- 
fided to him, by means of a mutual friend, 
the secret of his being in Paris; offering him, 
at the same time, the sword of the Consta- 
ble of France; if he would re-establish the 
Bourbons safe, upon the throne. ‘* I can- 
not engage in their service,” answered Ge- 
neral Bernadotte, ‘* my honour binds me to 
the French nation ; but, since the descendant 
of a hero, has placed his safety in my hands, 
no harm shall befall him in consequence of it. 
Let the Duke of Enghien instantly set off : 
for his secret, in three days, may no longer 
be mine, and I may owe it to the country.” 


The writer indulges himself in reflec- 
tions on the conduct of Prussia and Aus- 
tria, which certainly had other purposes in 
view beside that of enlightening the po- 
pulation of the north. The fact is, 
that nearly all the mischiefs under which 
Europe has groaned for so many yeais 
may be laid, but too truly, at the door of 
Prussia, A wise and upright sovereign on 
the throne, at a period not beyond recol- 
lection, would bave prevented thousands 
of miseries, Prussia, however, has suf- 
fered for the misconduct of her sovereign ; 
and though that be our settled opinion, yet 
if he be not too late repentant, far be it 
from us to reproach his weakness. ‘Tinat 
Prussia set the pernicious example of a 
separate peace ; that Prussia affected to 
think her pacific policy the ne plus ultra 
of wisdom, are facts beyond denial. At 
length her hour came, and what she gain- 
ed by temporising policy was—destiuc- 
tion. 

What proved particularly fatal to Prussia, 
was its confidence in its former successes. For 
eleven years its institutions, civil and mili- 
tary, had not been put to the test; it was 
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not aware of their inadequaey, - after so many 
changes effected in Europe. Generally speak- 
ing, that is the danger, by which neutrals are 
menaced. Inactivity, during those great cone 
tests which bring into action all the main 
springs of human nature, diwinishes the 
energy of governmenis and of nations. It 
is said, that neutrals, must stili remain the 
strongest, because the contending parties are 
mutually weakened. ‘his reasoning. is fal- 
lacions: the strength of states consisis, far 
less, in great masses, than in the impulse, 
which can be given to them by patriotism 
and the point of military honour. 

The Prussian minister gave too lamentable 
a proof how far be was from contemplating 
any hostile step, when he lent himself to the 
most insidious propositions of the Cabinet of 
St. Cloud. Putting the violation of his terri- 
tory out of the question, Prussia consented to 
give up Provinces, to which he had a lawful 
right, and to receive, in exchange, the Elec. 
torate of Hanover, which was, in fact, oceu- 
pied by French troops; but his right to 
which, the king of Eng!and had never relin- 
quished. ‘To complete the cuplicity, Buona 
parte was making bis peace with the British 
government, by offering to restore Hanover, 
while he was inviting Prussia to take possese 
sion of it, So that, at the very moment when 
he was about to fall upon Prussia, be took 
care 10 compromise matters with England. 
To tranquillize Prussia, respecting the con- 
federation of the Rhine, be proposed to form a 
northern league, with such of the German 
siates'as were not actually included in the 
former. But, when the King of Prussia, 
wisbed to give effect to the league, Buona- 
parte excepted the Hanse ‘Towns, adding 
that bis tenderness for the independence of 
nations, imposed on him the duty of provect- 
ing all those who might refuse 10 join the 
cunfederacy, In the mean time, the French 
armies still remained in Germany, and drew 
nearer the Prnssian frontiers ; the armaments, 
indispensable to Prussia, unless it were to 
give up, without making any defence, were 
c. oidered as hostile, and the war burst forth. 

The Elector of Hesse, appreliensive thai lis 
territory might be made the theatre of war, 
demanded, of the belligerent powers, that he 
might be suffered to remain neuer. His 
pioposal was readily accepted at the French 
hiead-quarters, aud coldly at those of the King 
of Prussia. A fortnight after be had recog- 
nised the neutrality of the Elector, Buonaparte 
being victorious, and having nothing now to 
lear, stripped him of all his states, aggravating 
the tremendous decree for it, by the most 
odious imputations, A memorable lesson for 
neutrals! The Elector of Saxony, who was 
at first the voluntary ally of Prussia ; and then 
turned his arms against her, without any 


other provocation than her mistorunes, was 
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rewarded with the title of king, and theduchy 
of Warsaw. Neutrality is acrime, in the 
eyes of Buonaparte, because it is an act of 
independence ; defection, on the contrary, 
deserves encouragement; besides a measure, 
which trenches upou the consideration of a 
sovereign, is always the ground-work of an 
Intimacy with that man, whose esteem isa 
constraint. 

The war of Napoleon against Russia is 
noticed by this writer, in the following 
terms ; 


For many years past, the declaimers against 
Buonaparte’s pledges, have announced, as 
the iminediate consequence of these prohibi- 
tory measures, (aginst England) stagnated 
commerce, ruined manofactures, popular 
misery, public baukruptey, and the insurrec- 
tion and overthrow of the state. Nothing 
of al! this has been verified ; Buonaparte 
himself, somewhat discouraged excessive 
hopes, by referring the proposed advantages, 
toa period of thirty years to come. How- 
ever closely the coast was supposed to be 
guarded, by a cloud of custom-house officers, 
a great quantity of English merchandise was 
discovered to have found its way upon the 
coutinent, and even into France itself. Do- 
iniciliary visits consequently became general ; 
colonial produce was confiscated ; and 
produce of the maoufactures barnt. While 
these commercial autos da /é were being ce- 
lebrated, with contemptihle pomp, Buona- 
patte, to conceal the defalcution of his 
finances, which originated in the inactivity 
of his customs, opened his ports, himself, 
by granting licenses to English vessels; or, 
in other words, he made the contraband trade, 
an imperial monopoly. Russia now had a 
right to complain that France first broke her 
engagement. She might have enumerated 
a thousand other wrongs; but she did not. 
She contented herself with merely re-estab- 
lishing, under the neutral flag, a stall part 
of her commercial relations, after having, 
for many years, borne the enormous and 
unprofitable sacrifice of her_external com- 
merce. 

Buonaparte issued no manifesto on the 
subject of this war; he trusted too confidently 
to his fortune, to make any appeal to its 
justice. However, according to his own 
confession, his sole complaint, was the ad- 
mission of English ships and English mer- 
chandise into the ports of Russia. This 
tremeudous struzgle, between Russia alone 
on one side, and a crowd of nations on the 
other; such as had not, for ages, been 
united, under the same banners ; Germans 
and Italians of every denomination 
Jafders‘and Croatians, who have become 
French subjects; Swiss, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards, who have been tor from their 
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native soils; this devastating war,, which 
drags the youth of Western Europe to the 
confines of Asia; this holy league (will it 
be believed by posterity?) is announced to 
the world asa crusade against sugar and coffee, 
against plece-goods and muslins! Can mans 
kind be made such fools of? How loag 
will the most enlightened nations patienily 
subinit to be sacrificed, to dispel the ennui, 
flatter the vanity, aod gratify the thirst fur 
dominion of one single man? ......... 

We will now examine the merits of this 
watch-word—the freedom of the seas; and 
we shall prove that it has no intrinsic sense 5 
and that, were it possible to assume the tys 
ranny of the sea, it is not England, but 
France which is making such an attempt, 
as far, at least, as her impotency perinits it. 

England, at this time, possesses the greats 
est naval force, which has ever been upon 
record; so great that, were those of all other 
nations combined, they could not stand in 
the balance against it. If this is an evil, it 
is one, which the last twenty years has 
brought upon Europe ; for, in the last Ame« 
rican war, the combined fleets of France, 
Spain, and Holland, found England enough 
to do, and she respected the armed neutrality 
of the three Northern Powers, notwithstand- 
ing it was very adverse to her interests. The 
equilibrium cau only be restored, by a long 
peace, during which England would disarm, 
while commercial navigation would make 
navies for other nations. 

Suppose we had au universal peace, at sea, 
—England bas, L apprehend, never been 
accused of impeding or harassing, in any 
way, the navigation of any power: neither 
has it ever been charged with a breach, to 
wards its enemies, of the laws, of war, as 
sanctioned among civilised nations. The 
whole question must, consequently, turn, 
on her conduct to neutrals, 

To form a correct judgment on this, sule 
ject, the nature of a maritime.war, must be 
kept in mind, It is waged, principally, with 
a view to the interests of commerce: it 
would become altogether nugatory, were it 
not permitted to annoy, by every means, the 
commercial navigation of the enemy. This 
itis, which has authorized the custom of 
seizing upon, and even destroying Une private 
properties of the subjects of an evemy, at sea, 
which, ina land of war, is cousidered bare 
barous. 

Of two naval belligerents, the weakest 
will always, naturally, be inclined to side 
with neutrals, who can most essentially serve 
Are his merchantmen shot up in 
his ports, for want of a sufficiently numerous 
squadron to protect them ? neutrals become 
his commission agents; they transport. she 
nerchandize, between the mother country 
and the colonies; or, if required, between 
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the contending parties themselves; and the 
subjects of the power, which has recourse to 
them, only lose, by this expedient, the pro- 
fits of the freight, while they retain those on 
the commerce. 

The trade of a neutral, in this view, during 
a maritime war, would be excellent, if the 
belligerent powers became so far dupes of 
these pretended rights of meutrality, as to 
subject them to no restrictions. ‘Their fleets 
would be occupied in unproductive cruises, 
or, at the utmost, in eccasionally engaging 
the enemy, for the honor of their flag; but 
all the profit of the war, would fall to the 
share of those states, who did not choose to 
partake in any of its lusses. 


How this war may end it is not for us 
to foretell ; but we think this certain, — 
that if France prevails, and should by any 
means obtain the dominion of the sea, 
neutrals will feelin her dictates the force 
of very d'fferent maxims from those hi- 
therto pursued by England. Then the 
tyranny of the British flag will be wished 
_ for most heartily, again ; and be thought 
infinitely preferable to the Liberty of the 
S€a, as practically enforced by France. 


Tie policy of Sweden naturally forms a 
prominent article of consideration. 


An alliance with France, in the present 
day, or more properly speaking with Napo- 
Jeon, involves the necessity of embracing all 
the principles of the Continental system. I 
do not imagine that it will be attempted to 
refute what [ have stated on the subject, by 
the old diplomatic adage, that France is the 
natural ally of Sweden. Is it the same 
France, the same Sweden, the same Eu- 
rope, to the relations with which that thesis 
referred?) Formerly, France gave subsidies ; 
now it exacts tribute; formerly France had 
a large naval force; it could effectually sup- 
pert the marine and navigation of Sweden, 


an the eveat of encroachment on the part of 


England; now the navy of France is no 
more; therefore, alliance with her, risks the 
loss of its own, and is sure to deprive it of 
all navigation ;—jurmerly France was sep2- 
sated from Swedeu, by a number of inier- 
mediate states ; now she is close to it, already 
in possession of a corner of the Baltic cvast, 
and disposing of Denmark as ste pleases; 
formerly France, of all the powers of Eu- 
Ope, was the clesest in alliance with the 
Porie, and could, by his influence, make an 
useful diversion in favors of Sweden, in case 
of a rupture with Russia: now France has 
come upon the boiders of Turkey, and her 
projects of conquest, in that quarter, are no 
fonger equivocal. An entire change having 
fuking place, the sense of the expression, 
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naturally, is, likewise, no longer the same. 
So long as avy balance of power existed, 
mistrust was entertained principally of these 
in the immediate neighbourhood. ‘The states, 
the distance between which was an impedi- . 
to collision, but which could neverthe- 
less mutually assist each other, more or less 
directly, were reputed natural allies: now, 
that a revolutionary policy has subjugated 
two thirds of the continent, and is endea- 
vouring to overthrow that which still remains 
standing ; states which have the power and 
the will to maintain and strengthen their in- 
dependence, by the dissolution of the federal 
system of France should closely unite; whe- 
ther they are neighbours, or at the opposite 
extremes of Europe; whatever may have 
been their former relations, or even disputes. 
Rivalry, private pretension, recrimination, 
ought all to be suffered to pass into oblivion, 
and be exchanged for labouring with common 
accord for their common safety in so univers 
sal acommon danger. 


This is the best advice that cah be given 
to the Princes on the Continent. They 
should heartily shake hands, and be 
friends ; they should repress that disposi- 
tion to repine at each other's advantages, 
which displaying itself in political jealou- 
sies, has untwisted the cofd that should 
have bound them together; they should 
endeavour to study the general good, and 
supply by practical wisdom, exerting ite 
seif to make their subjects each happier 
than other, whatever deficiencies they 
way be conscious of, in their respective 
states. It is, however, the part of can- 
dour to acknowledge, that Continental 
governments were placed in exceedingly 
difticult circumstances. In chusing their 
party, they were almost constrained to 
take a leap in the dark, They knew that 
some things in their own conduct and 
public constitutions stood in need of re- 
vision and amelioration ; but they dread~ 
ed that spirit of demolition, which destroy- 
ed, but could not build up. From that 
delusion dear bought experience has now 
withdrawn their subjects; and it may be 
that in following the opinion of those they 
govern, they may be laying foundations 
uot tobe shuken for ages, of their own 
real aggrandisement, and that of their 
successors. lhe pamphlet concludes with a 
commendation of the Crown Prince [Ber- 
nadotte] that we should be happy to see 
realized ; and a recollection that it was to 
Sweden Europe owed the peace of Wests 
phalia, and the important advantages cone 
sequent upon it. 
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A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord Castlereagh, 
&e. &c. on the North American Export 
Trade during the War, &c. By Chosles Lyne, 
8vo. p. p. 46. Richardson, London, 1813. 


Letters addressed to the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Clancarty, President of the Beard of 
Trade, on the Inexpediency of permitting 
the Importation of Cotton Wool, from the 
United States of America, during the pre- 
sent War. By John Gladstone, of Liver- 
pool, 8vo. p. p. 35. Richardson, London. 


Tue war proclaimed by America 
against Britain, raises several important 
questions of policy ; some of which are 
rather novel in their nature, or applica- 
tion. A country that depends on the 
flourishing state of its manufactures for 
the support of its strength, must always 
be, toa certain degree, in the power of 
that people which furnishes the raw ma- 
terial of whatever fabric gives most em- 
ployment to its population. To add to 
the present intricacy, the same country | 
which farnishes the raw material has 
also been in the habit of purchasing 
great quantities of the manufactured goods. 
The cessation of intercourse with it, 
therefore, acts two ways: first, by depriy- 
ing workmen of their accustomed supply, 


to reduce them to idleness and poverty ;— 
secondly, by inducing the grower to be- | 
come also the manufacturer, whereby | 
his wants being supplied, he will not | 
renew that demand which formerly was | 
found mutually beneficial. This is the 

present case between Britain and Ame- | 
rica, in respect to the finer kinds of 
cotton ; and under these circumstances 
jt becomes Britain to look around to every 
quarter from whence she can obtain a 
supply adequate to the purposes of that 
she formerly drew from America, The 
erection of manufactories competent to the 
supply of the Americans, an increasing 
people, may be viewed as a more remote 
danger; the cessation of the import of raw 
cotton from that country, is instant. It 
is scarcely possible that the public, though 
aware of the importance of the subject, 
should be fully apprized of the different 
bearings of this enquiry, and therefore, 
the information that practical men, alone, 
are capable of furnishing is peculiarly 
acceptable. From them we may at least 
expect to learn the actual state of things. 
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For instance, says Mr, Gladstone, 

The cultivation of Cotton in the United 
States, has been nourished and extended by 
the demand from this country. Of late years, 
on an average, fully two fifths of the quantity 
consumed in our mills, has been received 
from thence, consisting of about six seventh 
parts of boweds [Cottons] and the re- 
maining one seventh of Sea Islands, [Cot- 
tons]. The first, with the exception 
of the qualities of India and Turkev, is 
the most inferior description used by the 
spinner; the last, with the exception of the 
cottons of Bourbon, the best that is imported : 
the bowed cottons until of late were only used 
for making the inferior kinds of goods, but 
their comparative Jowness price, and 
abundance in quantity, induced the spinners to 
make such alterations in their machinery, as 
enabled them to spin these short staple cet- 
tons into yarn of finer descriptions ; by these 
means they have been used for the manuface 
ture of such goods as were previously made 
from the beiter and long staple cottons of the 
Brazils and the .West Indies; these goods 
could, thus, be afforded, and are sold at lower 
prices, but are, in point of fact, of inferior 
quality, and less durable in use, by which ul- 
timately the goods must suffer in their repu- 
tation, and the maker in his interests, whens 
ever circumstances may expose him to com- 

tition in foreign markets with those made 
rom better cotions ; hut at present, he may 
almost be said to be without a rival in the 
markets that are open to him. In conse- 
quence, the consumption of cotton is ad- 
mitted to be at present as great as it has ever 
been in this country, although America pro- 
hibits our goods, and Austria the import of 
yarn spun here of the lower qualities. 

What [ have stated respecting bowed cote 
tons does not apply to Sea Islands ; from these 
the best and finest descriptions of goods are 
manufactured, and for them it might be diffi 
cult, for some time, to find a substitute in 
sufficient quantity, although the usual supply 
does at believe, exceed twenty thousand 
bales, or about 6,000,000 pounds annually 
small compared with the aggregate import. 

The present annual consumption of cottom 
in the United Kingdom, is estimated to be 
from seventy to seventy-five millions of pounds, 
the stock how on hand, consisting chiefly of 
American, Brazil, and West India cottons 
is, I believe, admitted on all sides to be fully 
equal to one year, and from that to fifteen 
months’ consumption ; an ordinary crop in the 
late Dutch and West India Colonies exceeds 
twenty million of pounds ; the usual crop ia 
the Brazils is estimated to exceed thirty mil- 
lions more, and I am informed that a con- 
siderable surplus from former crops remaine 
over in that country; to these may be added 
imports from Turkey, Spanish America, and 
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captured cotton, independent of Indian sup- 
plies: these West India and Brazil crops are 
now ready to ship, avd in part actually ship- 
ping, the whole might be imporied in the 
Next six months, thus forming, with the stock 
on hand, a supply equal to wear two years 
Ccousuapiion, to be followed by succeeding 
crops and extended cultivation, encouraged by 
the protection that would then be aflorded in 
the home market, 

That India, which supplies the finest 
cotton goods in the world, aud has done 
so tor ages, should not also furnish the 
finest species of cotton, Jooks very like a 
contradiction, and may weil pat theorists 
toa stand: but, what shail we say of the 
in'roduction of the seed of the Bourbon 
and Sea Island cotton into the presidency 
of Madras, as an impiovement? The 
produce of such novelty! in India, has 
been brought to London, has fetched the 
best price at market, and the cultivation 
of it may be expected to increase rapidly. 
Possibly the mode of treatment practised 
may partly explain this mystery. — Jn 
India the cotton pod is allowed to become 
over ripe, and to fall on the ground, 
where it is swept into heaps; whereas in 
other countries the pod is gathered when 
it opens on the tree, before the streogth 
of the fibre can be injured by over ripe- 
ness. That cottons of the very finest kinds 
muy be raised in some parts of India 
cannot be doudted ; but the difference of 
soil and exposure, must necessarily make 
a difference in the product. It is enough, 
however, for us to know that care and at- 
tentou will render this article equal to 
any; the cheapness of labour in that 
country is beyond competition: and, in 
fact, the Chinese market is now supplied 
wiih cotton trom India, and the American 
ships sail to China in ballast; which they 
would not do, if they could compete, in 
that maiket, with the production of India, 
Whatever may contribute to the prosperity 
of India demands our warmest patronage. 

Bat, there are other countries which 
pred ice cotton, and are willing co take our 
maavfactured articles in return for it; 
these are surely intitled to all the ad- 
vantages derivable from mutual inter- 
course. The Brazils, a friendly country, 
are welcome to whatever profit attends a 
Jarger cultivation of the plant. The West 
Indies furnish great quantities ; and why 
they should not furnish much more, and 
of superior quality, unless there be some 
natural cause, there ought to be no po- 
litical reason. The commodity might also 
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be obtained from the Levant; but no 
stress of argument seems to be laid by any 
conversant with the subject, on the supply 
to be derived from that quarter. Tbe pro- 
portions inwhich those countries might fur- 
nish a supply is stated by Mr. L. who says, 

That, from diflerent parts of the Brazils, 
namely, Maranham, Para, Paraiaba, Siara, 
Penambuco, Pernaiba, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
&e. places at the distance of from one to two 
and three months’ sail, at the very utmost, 
from Great Britaia, we ean bring hither about 
270,000 bags of cotton wool, of various 
descriptions, of an average weight of 150lbs. 
each, making 40,500,000|bs. 

That from our own co'ouies inthe West 
Indies, of Surinam, Demarara, Beibice, 
Tobago, Barbadoes, Baliama, &c. we may ex- 
pect about 66,635 bags, of an average weight 
of 290lbs. each, making 19,324,150lbs. 

‘That from Surat and Bengal we may expect 
about $0,000 bales of an average weight of 
340]bs. each, making 27,2U0,000/bs. 

And thus, therefore, without counting on 
what we are likely to receive from the Island of 
Bourbon, now in our possession, or on what 
we may ieceive from the Spanish colonies, 
and from Turkey, and exclusive also of what 
we may naturally expect by the capture of 
cotton in American vessels, it appears, in the 
fizst place, that we have now cotton wool in 
Kagiaod to the amount of 80,800,000!bs. and 
that we may reasonably expeet, from the places 
above enumerated, (if the entry of Norih 
American cotton be prevented) the enormous 
quantity of 86 934,200\bs. making together 
the grand total of 173,734.800]bs. this, equal 
to the average consumption of our manulac~ 
turers far no less space of time than two years 


}and fonr months and a half, carrying the 


period down to the very remote date of the 
middle of July, 1815, and moreover, a pore 
tion of the additional quantity of 85,934, 
800lbs. is daily arriving, and the whole can 
and will probably be imported into Great 
Britain long before it be possible to consume 
what is now here; this, however, provided 
that due encouragement is given to that effect, 
by preventing the import of that from our 
enemies the North Americans; otherwise 
there is no ground tor supposing that one half 
of the quantity, or any thing wear it, will 
come, 

It is singular enough, that that descrip- 
tion of cotton, now thought indispensable 
was formerly out of repute, and sold ata 
price so low, that the spinners altered 
their machinery to enable them to take 
advantage of its cheapness. At the very 
worst, they can restore their machinery 
to its former stale. 


That America will manufacture, when 
nanufacturing yields a tempting profit, 
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none can doubt ; and as the raw material 
is a product of that country, neither power 
nor policy can prevent that event. But in 
the mean time, we also are at liberty to 
encourage the growth of what countries 
we please; and if ¢hey can beat America 
out of our market, no blame can possibly 
atiich to us, 

Mr. Lyne, proceeds to argue the ques- 
tion of the possible drain of Bullion from 
this country to pay the Americans, who 
wil no tonger receive our goods, We 
presame thgt this branch of the discussion 
is laid to rest, by the determination of the 
A:nerigau. Legislature to suspend exporta- 
tion, by neutrals; a measure concerning 
which our information will be more cor- 
rect shortly. Mr. Lyne concludes his 
pamphbiet with a copy of the memorial 
presented to Lord Liverpool by the mer- 
chants trading to Portugal and Brazil: 
who are mainly interested on this oc- 
Casion. 


Deilon's Account of the Inquisition at Goa. 


I is not fair to come to any determina- 
tion on a practical question, without ha- | 
ving heaid what the other side can alledge. 
Much as we wish to render all our connec- | 
tions and friends prosperous, the mode of | 
accomplishing that purpose may admit of | 
much controversy ; and it certainly ree | 
quires that the subject be thoroughiy con- 
sidered in all its bearings. America bas 
thrown down the gauntlet ; we have very 
reluctantly and slowly taken itup. We 
would not have animosity last for ever ; 
neither would we put it into the power of 
America to say, ‘ this adventuge we gain- 
ed by our war with Britain.” If after 
meeting with disappointments equal to 
those of her prime mover, Buonaparte, 
and after finding the balance of profit and 
loss against her —we mean against her hap- 
piness, peace, and concord, she inclines 
to renew her amity, we weuld meet her 
with frankness; but if in the mean time 
we have formed new connectigns, have di- 
rected our commerce through other chan- 
nels, and have distributed the wealth at- 
tendant on commerce to our friends in 
other parts of the world, let her not think 
that we will abandon those friends, at her 
request ; but let her consider that state of 
thngs as the result of her own policy, 
and for all the mortifying consequences, 
while she clears our will and wishes, let 
her thank herself, and her subserviency to 
the caprice of an unprincipled despot, 
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Dellon's Account of the Inquisition at Goa, 
8vo. p.p. 194. Wilson, Hull, 1812. 


WE conclude the perusal of this book 
with mingled sensations of horror and 
joy :—Horror, that the solemn and mer- 
ciful name of Christ should be associated 
with the proceedings of a tribunal so ins 
human ; and joy, that at length the In- 
quisition is suppressed in Spain, the strong 
hold of its authority, and is, by treaty 
with Britain, prohibited from accompanyr 
ing the court of Portugal, to the Brazils, 
the country in which that court is at pre- 
sent held. We repeat the information, 
that the Spanish Cortés have voted the 
abolition of this odious establishment. 
Henceforward we anticipate, with the 
privilege of religious freedom, a rapid 
progress of knowledge, wealth, commerce, 
and whatever depends on exertion of 
talent and ingenuity. Spain will rise to 
real grandeur; and having been the first 
scene of effectual resistance to the inreads 
of an insidious and barbarous enemy, that 
country, will, we trust, vindicate its claims 
to liberty, public and private, personal 
and mental, civil and religious, The 
Spanish mind will display itself in proofs 
ot energy, equally striking and patriotic, 
equally admirable and beneficial. The 
natives will value Spain, because of the 
enjoyments it affords them ; and the me- 
mory of their triumph over the myrmidons’ 
of a sanguinary tyrant, will be coupled 
wiih that of a much greater triumph over 
a still more sanguinary institution—the 
Holy Office. 


The Holy Office is no more—in Spain ! 
May the days be short in which its ex- 
istence debases any part of the world! 
May Portugal soon know it only by: re- 
membrance: and the colonies of those 
countries be acquainted with it, only as 
with a bloody scourge, formerly their 
terror and misery. 


Dr. Buchanan, not long ago, visited 
Goa, and becoming somewhat intimate 
with one of the chiefs of the Holy Tribu- 
nal, he ventured to obtain information on 
the subject, while he also communicated 
some to the Inquisitor, The means by 
which he communicated information were 
derived from Dellon’s account of the In- 
quisition. This he furnished the Inqui- 
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$91} Dellon's Account of t 
sitor for his perusal; and the acknow- 
iedgements of that officer, tothe correct- 
ness of the account, has fixed the character 
of the work for authenticity. It was 
always esteemed a genuine work, and 
what it assumed to be. It has been ap- 

aled to as such, by well insiructed. 
‘writers on the subject; nevertheless, this 
new testimony to its veracity has revived 
its reputation, and this edition of it is one 
of the consequences. 

Dellon was, by birth, a Frenchman: 
he travelled into India; where (at Da 
maun, a Portuguese colony) he settled for 
atime. With the usual libertinage of his 
nation, and heedless gaie/é de ceur, in 
matters of gallantry, he made himself 
enemies ; his danger was converted into 
distress, by his garrulity and speculative 
discussions : — insomuch, that his real 
meaning, or his no-meaning, afforded evi- 
dence presumptive against 
him to evable his enemies to accuse him 
of heresy. Such an accusation at Goa 
was equivalent to a long imprisonment, 
© repeated examinations, to tortures of 
different degrees of severity, to con- 
demuation, and to the horrors of an 
Auto da Fé, or public execution, by burn- 
ing. Ii appears, that when first com- 
mitted to prison at Damaun, he was not 
deprived of a!l intercourse with friends. 
He received suppiies, without interrup- 
tion, from a benevolent lady. He had 
previously accused himseif to the com- 


missary, and profesed contrition for his 


crimes, in hopes of avoiding the conse- 
considered himself as absolved. Being 
removed to Goa, he does not charge the 
Holy Office with neglecting its prisoners, 
by starving them, or otherwise misusing 
them. 

repeated examinations; the extremes to 
which he was redvced by his sufferings ; 
aud his attempts against his own life. He 
reports the extreme ignerance of his 
judges, not only in respect to the doctrines 
of the Bible, but to those promulgated by 
the Coviacil of Trent. He states his con- 
demiation to the flames; with the com- 
mutation ‘of his sentence to death for that 
of along destination to the gallies. The 
verformance of the Auto da FZ, with its 
sanguinary rites, is described not omit- 
jog four chests of bones of deceased per- 
3098, Who had been tried after their 

i 


He details the particulars of his | 


| human power can effect it, in the name 
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decease, and condemned to the flames, in 
order that the Holy Ottice might seize their 
property. At length, this sufferer was 
sent to’ Europe ; —he worked some time 
as a galley-slave at Lisbon; but was re- 
leased before the full period of his sentence 
expired, and returned to France by the 
very first vessel that left the port for that 
country. To this history are added others 
of his fellow prisoners; and in an Ap- 
pendix is given, an account of the escape 
of Mr. Archibald Bower, (who wrote the 
history of the Popes)—bhe was an Ine 
quisitor at Macerata in Italy, as narrated 
by himself to a lady, from a copy of 
whose minutes the translation was made + 
but the Editor observes, in his preface, 
To pretend to vouch for the veracity of 
the relation would be too perilous an un 
dertaking, in defiance of the generally rey 
ceived opinion of the narrator's character.” 
This honest confession mars an interesting 
tale. 

From this abridged sketch of the con- 
tents of the volume our readers will judge 
on its interest: they will assuredly con- 
gratalate the world on every blow struck 
at the Holy Inquisition...They will da 
more :—théy will perceive the horrid con- 
sequences of attempting to domineer over 
conscience ; of committing civil power ta 
sacerdotal hands; of establishing secret 
tribunals, at which no witnesses appear, 
nor is any mode of confrontation of the 
accuser and the accused allowed. The 
silence of the Inquisition, the oaths of 
| secrecy administered to all who quit the 


he Inquisition at Goa. 


quences: he received admonition, and | prisons of the Office, are striking pronfs of 


conscious tyranny. Such is Popery! The 
duty of every Christian is, to pray for the 
diffusion of the blessings of true religion, 
in the countries now subject to Popish 
sway; to promote the accession of such 
_ blessings by the most proper and honour- 
| abls means; to contribute, as he may, to 
| the expulsicen of all such horrid institu- 
| tions, and the principles on which they 
| are supported, from every country ; from 
the face of the whole earth; and above 
all, to prevent, by sentiment and warns 

ing, by precept and fortitude, the intros 
, duction of such authority, in any shape, 
| on British ground, Never may our coune 
trymen be sent to the stake in Sanbenitoer 
and Semarras ;—and to hell, so far ag 


of the Lord, the Father of Mercy ! 
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LITERARY REGI-Tur. 


Authors, Editors, ant Publishers are particularly 
requested. forward to th —iterary “anorania 
Office, post-vani, the titles, prices, and other 
particiicrs of in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this departmen of the work, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


ANTIQUITIES, 

Mr. Langdale has in the press a second 
as of his History and Antiquities of 
Nor'balierton 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Speedily wiil be published, in 2 yok 8vo. 
Mewoirs of Joho Horne Tooke, Esq. inter- 
spersed with origival Documents. By Alex- 
avder S'ephens, of the Hon. Society of the 
Middie Pempie, Esq. 

James Northcote, Esq. is preparing for 
the press, Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
including a number of original anecdotes, of 
Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, and other 
distinguished characters with whom he had 
intercourse and connection 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach, 
written by herself, are preparing for publica. 
tion. 

A second edition of the Life of Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin, sometime president of Magdalen 
Coilege, Oxford, with a preface by Mr. John 
Luther, wili soon appear. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr. B. P. Capper h s just completed a new 
edition of a pocket voluine of a Geographical 
Dictionary of the World, to which 1s an- 
nexed ‘Tables of the Population of Great Bri- 
tain, aud -he value of coins of all countries ; 
embellished with maps. This work though 
not enlarged in size or quantity, contains 
a description of upwards of 3000 names of 
places ot before mentioned. 


HISTORY. 

Mr. F. Baily has in the press, in two oe- 
tavo volumes, an Epitome of Universal His- 
tory, ancient and modern; containing a 
chronological abridgment of the most mate- 
rial events in the principal empires, kingdoms 
and states. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A new and inuch improved edition of Pott’s 
Compendious Law Dictionary will shortly 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Mr. J. M. Coley, of Bridgnorth, will 
shortly publish, a Practical ‘Treatise on the 
Remittent Fever of Infants; with remarks 
on several other diseases, particularly Hydro- 
cephalus Internus. 
i 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Mr. Foster has a fifth edition of his Essays 
in a Series of Letters, nearly ready for publi- 
cation, 

Major W. M. Leake, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, lately is Majesty’s Resident at lo’anni-« 
na, will publish early in June, in quarte, 
Researches in Greece, Part I, containing 
Remarks an the Modern Languages of Greece. 

The Rev. Samuel Catlow intends to publish 
a Series of Letters to a Young Schoolmaster, 
on the economy, arrangements, and discie 
piine of schools, the result of thirty yéars exe 
perience. 

Capt. Broughton is preparing a work on 
the Private Lite of the Mahrattas, with coe 
loured plates after the drawings of native 
artists, 

MUSIC, 

Mr. J. Kelly has in the press, Elements 
of Music in Verse, adapted to the Piano fore 
te, and calculated for juvenile study. 

WATURAL HISTORY. 

Mr. Bakewell has nearly ready for publicae 
tion, in an octavo volume, Outlines of Geo- 
logy, with Observations on the Geology of 
England. 

Mr. Longmire of Troutbeck, near Ken- 
dal, is writing an Essay on Geognosy. 

NOVELS. 

In a few weeks will be published a new 
translation of Atala; by F. A. Chateaubriand, 
author of ‘Trayels in Greece, &c. with aa 
nglish version of the songs. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Lieut. Lockett, assistant secretary in the 
college of Fort William, is engaged on some 
translations from the elementary books of the 
East, in grammar, rhetoric, and logic, which 
three sciences will form a quarto volume. 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The Cambridge University Press will short- 
ly commence a periodical work, entitled 
Museum Criticum, or Cambridge Critical 
Researches, 

POETRY. 

The Rev. Dr. Bialake will shortly publish 
a poem entitled The Year. 

Proposals for publishing, by subscription, 
a volume of poems, serious and amatory, to 
be called, ‘* Ephemera ;’’ written by Henry 
Fino, of the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. 

Conditions.—I1. The work to be printed in 
an elegant manner, and to consist of one oc- 
tavo volume.—II. Price, to subscribers, six 
shillings. —ILL. The subscription to be paid 
on the delivery of the work. 

STATISTICS. 

Mr. Myers, of the Royal Military 

College, will shortly publish, on a large 
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sheet of drawing paper, a Statistical Table of 


Europe, showing at one viewing the territo- 
rial extent, military strength, and commercial 
importance of each state. 


THEOLOGY. 


Professor Eichorn’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha, so much ce- 
lebrated on the Continent, is translating for 
the press. 

Mr. Cunningham has in the press, in an 
octavo volume, a Dissertation on the Seals 
and Trumpets of the Apocalypse and the pro- 
phetic period of 1260 Years. 

Mr. S. Morrel!, of Little Baddow, Essex. 
will shortly publish, in a duodecimo volume, 
the Excursions of Vigilius, desizned to il- 
Justrate an important point of moral duty. 

The rev. W. Hawtayne, rector of Elstree, 
Herts, will shortly publish two volumes of 
Sermons, in small octavo. 

Mr. John Piatts has in the press, Reflec- 
tionson Materialism, Immaterialism, an In- 
termediate State, the Sleep of the Soul, the 
Resurrection of the Body, and a Future Life. 

The Rev. H. Lacey, of Salters’ Hall, has 
in the press, two volumes of Practical Dis- 
courses, expressly adapted to domestic use. 

Calvin's Institutes of Religion, newly trans- 
Jated from the original Laun by Mr. John 
Allen, will appear early next month, in 
three octavo volumes, closely printed, with 
an elegant portrait by Freeman. 

In the press Sermons on various Subjects, 
chiefly practical. By Richard Monkhouse, 
Jate Vicar of Wakefield, Yorkshire. In 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d in boards. 

Speedily will appear Sermons on Important 


Subjects. By T. L. O'beirne, DD. Lord 
Bishop of Meath. In 8vo. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Sketches Historical and Descriptive of 
the County of Lincoln, which are now pub- 
lishing in monthly nowbers, will contain the 
ancient and modern History of the following 
‘Towns and Villages, viz. Algarkirk, Boston, 
Burgh, Croyland, Donington, Gosberton, 
Holbeach, Horncasile, Kirton, Louth, Be- 
verley, Spilsby, Spalding, Swineshead, West 
Deeping, &c —Each number will contain 
one elegant engraving and forty-eight pages of 
letter press. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Mr. Hobhouse’s Travels will be published 
early in May. 

Captain Liseansky, one of the celebrated 
Russian Circumnavigators, who a few years 
ago, commanded one of the Russian ships in 
company with Krusenstern round the World, 
has lately published at St. Petersburgh, his 
curious and interesting Voyage in the Rus- 
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thor himself intends to publish in English. 
The work is already translated and all the 
materials necessary for publication are iu great 
forwardness : we are informed thatit is likely 
to be more complete in English than in the 
original, as it will contain a greater number 
of drawings, plates, charts, tables of longi- 
tude and latitude, variations of the compass, 
those of thermometer, barometer, &c. which 
are intended also on a future day to be added 
the Russian work in a vor 
ume. 

Letters from the Mediterranean, by Ed- 
ward Blaquiere, Esq. comprising an account 
of Sicily, Tripoli, Tunis, and Malta; with 
biographical sketches of several public cha» 
racters, will shortly appear. 

A Tour through Norway and Sweden in 
1807, with remarks on the manners, cus- 
toms, &c. of the inhabitants; written in 
French by Alex. Lamotte, Esq. is printing 
in a quarto volume, and will be illustrated by 
a map and fifteen views. 


Public Records, 

His Majesty's Commissioners of Public 
Records have, under the Authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, ap- 
pointed Mr. Thomas Payne, Pall-Mall, to sell 
such copies of the following works, printed 
under their direction, as are not appropriated 
to public uses. s 
Rotulorum Calendarium Potentium,fol. 1 16 


Taxatio Ecclesiastica P. Nicholai,..... 2 2 
Catalogue of the Cottonian MSS....... 2 10 
Calendariam Chartarum... 2 0 
Originalium Abbreviatio, 

Calendarium Inquisitionum Post Mor- 

Testade Nevill... .... con 
Nonarum Inquisitiones......... 
Valor Ecelesiasticus, vol. 
Statutes of the Realm, vol. 1..... ...... 10 10 


Domesday Book, with Indexes, 3 vol. 10 10 
Indexes and Titles to ditto, separate... 2 @ 
Placitoram, in Domo  Capitulari 
Wstm. 1 16 
Harleian Catalogue, and Indexes, 4vol. 8 8 
Indexes to ditto, separate, being the 
Inquisitianes Retornatarum Scotiz, 
Rotuli Hundredorum, vol. 1.......... 2 2 


o 
~ 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
ANTIQUITIES. 
Part IIT. of the Border Antiquities of Eng- 
land and Scotland delineated. Containing 


Views of Wetherall Priory, Cumberland ; 
Bothall Castle, Northumberland, Plate 1. ; 
Interior of Lanercost Priory, Cumberland ; 
Part of the Interior of the Castle, at New- 


sian language, which we understand the au- 
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Britain. 


castle, Northumberland; Carlisle Castle, Cum- 
berland, Plate 2.; Carlisle Castle, Cumber- 
land, Plate3. Medium 4, i0s. Gd.; and 
with Proof Impressions of ine Plates, super- 
royal 4to, 16s.—Part LV. wil! appear in May. 

The Architectural Anuqaities of Great 
Part XXXII. By Jono Srittoa, 
F.5. A. 10s. Gd. ; aad on iargs paper 10s. 

COMMERCE. 

Book-keeping no Buzbear, or Double En- 
try Simplitied, in Opposition to ‘be Tnsuili- 
ciency of the Present Practice. By Miciael 
Power. Royal 8vo. Price 15s. 


EDUCATION. 


The Madras School Grammar; or, the 
New System reduced to Questions and An- 
swers; designed for the Ciases, to 
prepare the Scholars therein tor coupeteut 
Teachers. By G Reynolds, Master of te 
Lambeth School, and Writing-aster to tie 
Female Asylum. Is. 


A Grammar of English Sounds; or, the | 


First Siep in Elocution; intended also as a 
Second spellmg-book ; for the Use of Schools. 
To which is prefixed an Introductory bssay, 
comprising Drrections for applying the Work 
to training Youth systematicall, in a nervous 
and graceful Aruculation : teaching Ortho- 
graphy; instructing Foreigners Euciish 
correcting a Provincial ana 
Foreign Utterance ; the Cure of Siammering, 
and the Removal of other Defects and lin- 
pediments of Speech, By Smart, 
Teacher of Elocution. 12mo, 43. bouad. 


HISTORY. 


Historical Sketches of Politics and Public 
men. For the Year 1812. ‘To be continued 
Annually. 8vo, 7s. 

The History of Persecution. In Four 
Parts.—1. Among the Heathens.—2. Un- 


‘der the Christian Emperors —3. Under the 


Papacy.—4. Among the Protestants. By 
Samuel Chandler, D. D. F.R oS. S.A. 
With a Memoir of the Author, and Biogra- 
phical Notes of the most eminent Persons 
inentioned in the Work. By the Rev 
Charles Atmore. 8vo, 10s. 6d. A few Co- 
pies on superfine royal Paper, Price 12s. in 
boards. 
MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY.- 


Outlines of the Anatomy of the Human 
Body, in its Sound and Diseased State. By 
Alexander Monro, Jun. M.D. F.R.S E. 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the 
University of Edinburgh. Illustrated by 48 
Kingravings, by Heath, Woolnoth, &c. afier 
original Drawings by Michael Angelo, Dr. 
Peter Camper, and Messrs. Fyfe aud Syme. 
4 Vol. 8vo, 3l. 3s. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


An Essay toward a Theory of Apparitions, 
By John Ferrier, M. D. 8vo, 4s. 6d. ° 

Le Génie du Christianisme. Par F. A. 
Chateaubriand, Auteurde I’[tinéraire de la 
Gréce, Atala, &c. 3 Vol. 8vo. il. tis. Gd. 

Works of Thomas O:way. Consist- 
ing of his Plays, Poems, and Letters, with 
a Sketch of his Life, enlarges from that 
written by Dr Johnson, A new Edition 
printed ina uniform Size and Manner with 
the best Editions of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
&c., with a Portrait of the Author, 2 Vol. 
8vo, Il. 4s. 

Ocuvres Choisies de Madame De Genlis, 
preceded by Memoirs of the Author; 
nea'ly printed in 14 Vol. 12mo, 3l. 3s. bdse 

Taticau de la Littérature Prangaise, pene 
daui le Siecle. 6s. 

The Wo.ks of the late Mrs. Cowley; 
vow first collecied , contairung all her Dra- 
wiatic Works, and several Poems never before 
published. 3 Wol. 8vo, IL. 11s, Gd. 

‘The Expediency Maintained of continuing 
the Sysiem by which the Trade and Go- 
vernment of India are now regulated. By 
Robert Grant, Esq. Royal 8vo, 12s. 

A View of Society and Manners in the 
North of Ireland, in the Summer and Au- 
tumn of 1812. By John Gamble, Esq. 
Strabane, Author of Sketches of History, 
Politics, &c. taken in Dublin, &c. 8vo, 
103. Od. 

NATURAL’ HISTORY. 

Animal Biography, or Popular Zoology ; 
comprising authentic Aueedotes of the Eco- 
nomy, Habits of Life, Tustinets, and Sa- 
gacity of the Animal Creation ; including 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Serpents, In- 
sects, and Worms. Arranged according to 
the System of Linnaus. By the Rev. W. 
Bingley, A. M. Feilow of the Linnean So- 
ciety, &c. The Fourth Edition, with an 
addition of more than 140 species. 3 Vols. 
8vo. £1 Os. 

Elements of Crystallography, after the Me- 
thed of Hauy; with, or without, a Series of 
Geometrical Models, both solid and dissect- 
ed; exhibiting the Forms of Crystals, theig 
geometrical Structure, Dissections, and ge- 
neral Laws, according to which the immense , 
variety of actually existing Crystals are pro- 
duced. . By Frederick Accum, Operative 
Chemist. With 4 Copper-plates, and 111 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. 16s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Heart and Fancy; or, Valsinore, a 
Tale. By Miss Benger. 2 Vols. 12m0. 12s. 

The Curate and his Danghter, a Cornish 
Tale. By E. J. Spence. 3 Vols.gi2mo. 15s. 
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An ftalian Translation of Mad. Cottin's 
Beautiful Tale of Elizabeth, for the Use of 
Students in that Languaze. By M. Santag- 
mello. 4s, 6d Paper Os. 

Fe:randino: a Romance. By the Author 
of Rinaldo Rinaldini, being a coatimvation 
of that celebrated Work. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. 

The Heroine, or Adventures of a Fair Ro- 
mance Reater. By Eaton Stannard Barrett, 
Esq 3 Vols. 18s. 

‘hue Widow's Lodgings, a Novel. 2 Vols. 

Qs. 

Vhe Bridal of ‘Triermain ; or, the Vale of 
St. Join. In Three Cantos. J2mo. 7s. Od. 

PHILOLOGY. 


A New, Easy, and Compendious Gram- 
marof the Ltalian Language, with appropriate 
Exercises. By M. Santagueilo. 3s. 

POETRY. 

The Minstrelsy of Erin; or, Poems, Ly- 
Tical, Pastoral, and Descriptive. By Matthew 
Weld. Hartstonge, Esq. Dedicated by Per- 


mission, to Walier Scott, Esq. Foolseap 8vo. 


Zs. Od. 

The Deliverance ef the North; or, the 
Russian Campaign. A Poem. 1s. Gd. 
profits of this work will be subscribed to the 
Fond in Aid of the Sufferers in Russia. 

A Metrical History of Englaud ; or, Re- 


eollcctions in Rhyme, of the most prominent | 


Featnres in ovr National Chronology, from 
the Linding of Julias Cesar to the Com- 
mencement of the Kezency in 1812. By 
Thomas Dibdin. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 


Poetical Epistles, and Speciaens of Trans. | 


Jation. 12mo. Gs. 


The Deserted Village School: a Poem. 


Bro. 2s. sewed. 
THEOLOGY. 


A Popular Survey of the Reformation and 
Fandamenti! Doctrines of the Church of 
England. By George Curtance. 8vo. 128. 

The Uoly Bible, containing the Old and 
New Testaments: with Explanatory Notes, 
Practical Observations, and copious Marginal 

References. By Thomas Scott, Rector of 
Aston Sandford, and formerly Chaplain to the 
Lock Hospital. 
75, Price ts. 

A Practical Treatise on the Ordinary Ope- 
yations of the-Holy Spirit. By the Rew. 
Faber, 1. D. Rector of Long Newton, Dur- 
ham. 8vo. 7s. 

On the Influence of Sectaries, and the 
Stability of the Church : —A Charge, deliver- 
ed to the Clergy of the Arelaieaconry of Staf- 
ford, on the Days of Visitation at Cheadle, 
Stafford, and Walsall, in June, 18.2. By 
the Rev. Robert Nares, M.A. F.S.A. 
Archdeacon of Stafford. Svo. 2s. Od. 

A Sermon on the Influence of Religious 
Knowledge, 2s tending to produce a graduat 
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| Improvement in’ the Social State; preached 
the Meeting-house, Monkwell-street, on 
| the 3d of Jan. 1813. By the Rev. James 
Lindsay, D.D. For the benefit of the Royal 
Lancasterian Institution, established in the 
Vards of Alderszate, Bassishaw, Coleman- 
street, and Crippiegate, in the City of Loa. 
doa, and the parish of St. Luke, Middle. 
sex. 2s. 

A Plea for the Catholic Claims :—A Ser. 
mon preached at the Chapel in Essex-street, 
Mareh 10, 1813, being the Day appointed 
for a General Fast. By thomas Belsnam. 25. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Sicily and its Inhabitants. Observations 
made during a Residence in that Country, ia 
the years 1809 and 1810. By W. H. ‘Thamp- 
son, Esq. With engravings from drawings 
taken on the spot, 40, £14 11s. Gd. 


TRAVELS, 

A Tour in Iceland. By W. J. Hooker, 
Esq. S. and F. L. Comprising, in 
addition to the contents of the first edition, 
three maps, and a great quantity of fresh 
original infurn.ation, particularly relative to 
the trade and burning mountains of the island. 
The second edition, greatly improved, core 
rected, and enlarged. 2 Vols. 8vo. £1 6s. 

*,* Fifiy copies are printed in royal 8vo, 
with proof inpressions of the plates, Price 
Ii. 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
sum: 
TTumanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
At a special general meeting of this So- 


ciety, held at the New London Tavern, 


Cheapside, on Taesday, the 13th of April. 

Right Hon. Lord Gambier, President, in 
in the chair, 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

1. That this socicty, persuaded of the in- 


dispeasible obligation which lies on its mem- 


bers, as christians, to extend the inestimable 


heathen uations ; and lamenting that greater 
efforts for the accomplishment of this object 
have not been made, in modern times, by 
members of the established church, has been 
formed about twelve vears, for the purpose of 
introducing the Gospel into various countries 
in Africa and the. East. 

2. That it now employs, on the western 
coast of Africa, various missionaries, who, as 
the members trust and believe, are successfully 
lal’ouring to dispel the ignorance and super- 
stition prevailing in those parts, and to intro- 
duce the light of christianity, by the preaching 
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of the gospel, and also by the institution of 
schools, and by the circulation of religious 
tracts; to which will soon te added, some 

arts of Scripture, which have been translated 
into the language of that coast. 

3. That this society, believing the nations 
of India, both Mohammedan and Hindvos 
to be in a state of mental and moral degrada- 
tion, which may reasonably excite the 
warmest zeal for the introduction of the 


— among them; and esteeming their | 


condition, as fellow-subjecis of the British 
crown, to be an additional motive to this im- 
portant work, has considered it to be one 
great purpo.e of its institution, to provide 
inissionaries and other means of instruction 
for our Indian setilements, and the adjacent 
countries ; and that it has al:eady, in some 
degree, directed its attention to this general 
object, by contributing to the translation of 
the Scriptures, into some of the languages of 
India, by promoting their circufation in Urat 
country, and by giving education in Engtand 
to persons likely to undertake the enployment 
of missionaries; but that it has beeu dis- 
couraged by an apprehension of difliculiies 
arising on the part of the East India Com- 


pany, by which, as it conceives, the terri. | 


tories within the limits of their charter, bave 


been rendered less accessible to christian mis- | 


sionaries than almost any other region of the 
earth. 

4. That the society is persuaded, that the 
apprehension of danger arising fiom every 
attempt to diffuse the kuowledge of the 
Gospel into India, is not founded in any 


facts which have occuried; and it is deeply | 
convinced, that there is no true prudence or 
political expediency in any system whieh | 


tends to perpetuate the idolatry and other 


corruptions of our Indian fellow-subjects ; | 


and that to suppose their present prejudices 


in favour of these evils to be an indisputable | 


obstacle to the introduction of the Gospel 
among them, is a sentiment inconsistent with 
the known experience of the world, and 
utterly unworthy of a generous and christian 
nation, it being well known, thatin various 
instances, and at different times, vast num- 
bers .f Hindoos have renounced their native 
superstitions, and have adopted new modes of 
faith. 

5. That large bodies of Syrian christians 
have existed for many centuries on the coast 
of Malabar, a considerable portion of whom 
profess our own faith: and that the declen- 
sion of christian knowledge in these churches, 
as well as the state of numerous other native 
christians, and also the circumstances of 
many of our own countrymén, and of their 
@escendants by native women, together with 
the condition of at least fifty millions of 
British subjects in that quarter of the globe 
involved in gross and inhuman superstitions, 
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are subjects which have attracted the serious 
attention of this society, and which it cannot 
contemplate without the most earnest desire 
that no anavoilable impediments to the ias 
struction of the inhabitanis of India, in chirise 
tian trath, may be sulfered to remain, 

6. That this society is duly sensible of the 
great advaniages which the natives of India 
have derived fiom their subjection to the Ease 
fadia Company, through the upright admis 
nistration of law, the communication of ime 
portant civil sights and privileges, and various 
| new secuviiies which have been given for the 
| protection of their persons and property; and 
| has also heard, with satisfaction, of the sup. 
"pression of a few of the inhuman parts of 
| their superstition: but it laments, that the 

moral and religious degradation of the inha- 
| bitants of fudia, has uot excited the same 
) degree of atteation that has been employed iu 
| improving their civil and political state; and 

it observes, with deep regret, that ihe number 
of clergymen sent to that country, appears 
| wholly inadequate to the spiritual care of the 
European inhabirants; that very few churches, 
or other decent places of worship, have beea 
provided: that by no means sufficient at- 
tention has been given to the establishment 
| cf schools for the children of the lower orders, 
and especially for the descendants of Eure- 
| peans by native women, that the number of 
| missionaries allowed to instruct the natives 
| has been extremely limited ; and that evew 
the murderous and most oppressive enormities 
of the Hindoo idolatry appear to have beew 
too partially restrained. 

7. ‘That this society has learnt, with pain, 
that christiaaity is liable to discouragement, 
in consequence of native converts hiiherte 
| having been generally excluded from those 
| official situations in Tndia, which are freely 
| bestowed on Hindoos aud Mohammedans; 
although an opposite course of policy has been 
| pursued by the king's government in Ceylon, 
without any imterruption of the public trau- 

guillity. 

8. That this society is far from wishing the 
' authority of government to be employed iw 
| imposigg christianity on the Mohammedans 
and Hindoos, and would deprecate any des 
parture from the principles of toleration 
towards the professors of those religions ; but 
earnestly desires to promote the peaceable dif 
fusion of moral and religious right, by all pru- 
cent and guiet means ; and is of opinion, that 
manifest end flagraut crimes, from whatevet 
cause they may proceed, ought, by all proper 
methods, to be suppressed in every state. 

g. ‘That this society has observed, with 
much concern, that, in the propositions lately 
submitted to parliamemt, by his majesty’s 
ministers, no adequate provision is made for 
supporting true religion in the East Indies, 
and for facilitating its further diffusion ia 
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the vast and populous regions comprehended 
within the liaits of the charter of the East | 
India Company. 

10, That this society, on the several grounds | 
which have been stated, earnesily 
at this important era, when a new charter is 
about to be granted to the East India Com- | 

any, which may affect the bighest religious | 
Interests of many thousands of their country: | 
men, and of many millions of their fellow- 
subjects, care will be taken to prevent future | 
obstructions to the introduction of christian 
light into our Indian territories, aud to afiord 
facility to christian missionaries aud school- 
masters, who may be disposed to go out to 
India with a view to that important object, as 
well as to assure them protection during their 
residence in that country, so long as they 
sha!l conduct ihemselves in an orderly and 
peaceable manner; and that such other steps 
may be taken, as may secure to our own 
countrymen in India, a larger portion than 
they have hitherto enjoyed, of those religious 
advantages which are possessed im the parent 
country. 

a1. That petitions to the two houses of 
parliament, conformable to the principles of 
the foregoing resolutions, be prepared forth- 
with for the signatures of the members of this 
society, 

12. That the said petitions lie for the sig- 
nature of the members, at the house of the 
sceretary, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, 22, Doughty- 
street ; at the deputy secretary's, Mr. Thoinas 
Sinith, 19, Little Moorfields; and at Mr. 
L. B. Seeley’s, No. 169, Fleet-street. 

13. That the respectful thanks of this 
Meeting be presented to the right hon, the 
president, for his great attention to the ine 
terests of the society, and to the business of 


this day. 
Jostan Pratt, B.D. Sec. 


hopes that | 


The thirteenth Anniversary of this Society 
willle held on Tuesday, the 4th day of 
May. 

The committee, treasurer, and secretary of 
the London church missionary association, 
formed in aid of the parent tastitution, will 
breakfast together at eight o'clock, at the 
New Londou Tavern, Cheapside ; where 
they invite to meet them all such persons as 
have been active, or are inclined to become 
so, in furthering their objects: when a report 
will be agreed. on to be presented to the 
geveral meeting of the church missionary 
society. 

A sermon will be preached before the right 
hon.-the presidents, the vice-presidents, com- 
mittee, and other members of the society, at 
the church of St.. Andrew. by the Wardrobe, 
and St. Ann, Blackfriars, by the Rev. Wm. 
Dealtry, B. D. F/R. S. Examining Chaplain 


Proposita Philanthropica.—Church Missionary Soctely. 


to the Lord Bishop of Bristol, Professor of 
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Mathematics and Natural History, in the 
East Lodia Coilege, near Hertford, and Fellow 
of Trinity College, Caumbridge; after which a 
collection will be made for the benefit of 
the institution. Service will begin at half 
past tea o'clock. The annual general meeting 
of the society will be held, at iwo o'clock, at 
the New London Tavern, Cheapside, when a 
report will be delivered of the proceedings of 
the year. 

GF Accommodation will be provided at 
the general- meeting, for such ladies as are 
members of the society, and their friends. 
Josian Pratt, B. D. Sec. 


BRISTOL CHURCH MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
IN ALD OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY 
cleTyY, 

A numerous and very respectable meeting 
was held in the Guildhall of the city of 
Bristol, on the 25th of March, the Mayor of 
Bristol in the chair, for the formation of an 
association in aid of this society. The Rey, 
Josiah Pratt, the secretary of the society, ex- 
plained to the meeting its object, constitution, 
and proceedings ; disavowing all hostility or 
rivalry to other institutions formed for similar 
purposes ; but forcibly urging, on the mem- 
me of the established church, their high 
obligation to come forward and take their 
share in attempting the conversion of the 
heathen world. J.S. Harford, jun. Esq. in 
a very elegant speech, moved the first reso- 
lution, which was ably seconded by the Rev. 
T. S. Biddulph. ‘Tne principal clergy and 
gentlemen of Bristol took a share in the busi- 
ness of the day, or have given their support to 
the Bristol church missionary association. 
‘The most perfect cordiality prevailed ; and 
few meetings have witnessed such a display 
of coummanding talent, fervid eloquence, and 
elevated picty. Sermons were preached during 
the week, by the Rev. Edward Barn, the 
Rev. Josiah Pratt, the Rev. Henry Budd, the 
Rev. Thomas Scoit, and the Rev. Basil 
Wood. The interchange of kindness, among 
the various denominations of christians, was 
not the least triumph of this occasion: the 
dissenters shutting up their places of worship, 
to enabie their congregations to attend the 
church sermons, and both the preachers and 
speakers expressing the most earnest wishes 
for the success of all similar institutions. The 
duke of Beaufort is patron, and the mayor of 
Bristol, and members for the city for the 
time being, are vice-presidents. The Rev. 
James Vaughan, and the Rev. Fountain 
Elwin, are secretaries ; and Thomas Daniel, 
Esq. treasurer. The contributions will 
amount, it is supposed, to two thousand 
pounds. Trinkets and ornaments have been 
given to the value of not much less than one 
hundred pounds. Anaccagut of the meeting 
is preparing for publication. 
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DIDASCALIA. 


The Theatres have brought out little that 
is new, lately. A few revivals, is almost all 
they have to boast, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


At Covent Garden Mr. Betty has con- 
tinued to play, but without that wonderful 
pressure of followeis, and applause which 
was, by some, expected. 

A new Melodramatic Romance, has been 
introduced as an after-piece, called Aladdin, 
or the Wonderful Lamp. The original tale 
is of Arabian parentage, and might well 
enough pass away one of the thousand and 
one nights, on which the Sultan required to 
be diverted. By the bye, we learn, that 
the privileged story-tellers of the Oriental 
Courts are bound, on the penalty of their 
heads, never to repeat the same story to their 
lordly masters when they exercise their powers 
of relation before them. For this reagoy 
a part of the duty of this officer consists jn 
composing new tales, or at the least, jn 
changing the features of whatever tales he 
has already told, so much that they may pass 
for new ones, to those who have worse me. 
mories than he himself has. Happily for him 
there are no newspapers printed in Arabia, 
or Persia, by which his stale endeavours ma 
be detected. The ingenuity with which he 
discharges this duty, might well deserve the 
emulation of our modern play preparers, who 
disguise rather than renovate an old pér. 
formance, and repeat, wnder another title, 
what the town has been formerly surfeited 
with. That dresses and scenery give an im- 
ortanee to moderate dialogue and indifferent 
Caamiie composition, this Aladdin, may 


be quoted in proof. The scene of the En- 
chanted Palace gave general] satisfaction. But 
the management of the piece, as a display of 
talent, or what may be termed its literature, 


is but very indifferent. The Cv/own of our 
Theatres, added to the magic of the East, is 
at best but patch-work: Grimaldi played it 
excellently. 

DRURY LANE. 


Drury-lane has revived the Romance of 
Lodviska: with scenery and decorations so 
expensive and magnificent, as to justify what- 
ever can be said on the dependence of the 
Manager for success on these attractions. The 
tale is, indeed, wot very intricate, and thereiore 
does not much exercise the understanding of 
the spectator; but the scenery exercises his 
eyes very powerfully, and the music his ears. 
The former is much admired, particularly the 
interior of the Castle, which serves as the 
prison of Lodoiska. . As ** Cossack” is all 
the fashion, and every thing ‘* Cossack” un- 


Didasealia,—Covent Garden. Drury Laner Opera: Haytharket. 
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derstood to be singularly interesting, a Cossack 
air was introduced into the first Act. It cer- 
tainly, however, wanted that supposed or 
supposable wildness that may, without pres 
sumption, be attached to the music of a people 


80 lately Nomade, or wanderers from place to 


place. The audience found nothing parti- 
cularly new or spirited in it: they. heard 
Braham with attention, and there ended the 
eflect of the performance. To add to the 
shew, the Stage was thronged with all the 
hordes and pulks which the house could 
muster, Bands of Polanders, Lesguis, Kirguis, 
Ukraine and Don Cossacks, Tartars, &c. &e. 
with banners, standards, streamers, spears, 
trophies, &c. in military, array and martial 
procession, filled the Stage, and were dise 
played to great advantage. We suppose too, 
they will contribute to fill the house, and the 
treasury; which latter has been fully em- 
ployed in the preparation of this expensive 
revival, 


KING’S THEATRE. 
The Opera House has distinguished 


itself by a performance called the Heroina dé 
Paab, produced for the benefit of Madame 
Catalani, full of battle, chains, prisons, and 
all the horrors of war and eaptivity. Who 
would have thought of so much fury, heroism, 
love, passion, and animosity, among heartless 
Italians, and sing-song Signors and Signoras. 
Nevertheless, so it was, and being Opera dé 
Musica, not Opera di Poesia, the Poet was 
nothing and the Musician was every thing. 
The battle scene, however, was not without 
spirit and pathos, and perhaps was allowed to 
pass as a specimen of what the poetical com- 
poser could do, did not the musical composer 
tie his hands. ‘The music gave much satisfac- 
tion; and thongh not of the higher order, or 
grand, yet was aliowed to be elegant, and 
pleasing : it gave delight, if it did not astonish. 
To say that Madame Catalani discharged her 
part with her usual skill and freedom, with 
the most facile execution and command of 
voice,’ is merely to repeat the encomium due 
to her usual style of performance. Tramezzani 
is not gifted with a voice able to contend with 
Catalani Whether hero or tyrant,he should evi- 
dently take the lead of her exertions ; whereas 
he seems rather to follow them :—buta cap- 
tivator following his captive in vocal expres- 
sion and force! .... ‘Taste and science, must 
be extremely powerful to compensate for this 
natural defect. In compliment to the lady 
the house was crowded io every part. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


This theatre is not yet opened as a Samimer 
theatre, but it has of late abounded in amuses 
ment equal to anv that can beguile the dog- 


days:—true it is also, that the dogged curs of: 
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critics have snarled themselves into a midsum- 
mier heat, in wrath against a certain Mr. 
Coates, who, under the title of the dma/eur 
of Fashion, has exerted bis marvellous abilities 
in enacting various tip ¢op characters for the 
amusement of the town. In our last we hinted 
at his pertinacity ; with his castigation by the 
imitative buffoonery of Matthews ; again we J 
have to record the gaping cariosity of a 
thoughtless crowd,—for he draws full houses: 
the humours of Bartholomew fair transferred 
to the region Of politeise; the vacant indura- 
tion of the actor, with the entertainment of 
hissing, groaning, hvoting, laughing, jesting, 
joking, grinning, and mocking, performed by 
the audience. He lately died as a Roineo, 
to a Juliet who suffered ttiore than was in- 
tended for her while living, and could not 
descend to the vault of the Capulets in peace, 
so intent were the audience ov mortifysng ber 
caro sposo. 

This could not but be very distressivig to a 
young person who hoped to have some advan- 
tage, the exhibition of ber talents. The in- 
cident is by no means favourable to her future 
pretensions. 

The proverb says ‘* a word to the wise is 
enough,”—but bow much is enough to the 
tunwise? le remains to be settled by Mr. Coates 
and Buonaparte. At the best, the stage, is a 

recarious resource ; how much more when a 
becomes a detriment :—and Juliet pays 
for the town’s contempt of her Romeo! ...... 


This is the time of year at which the minor 
theatres open :—Easter Monday has time 
immemorial given the signal for the resort of 
Amateurs not of fashion. Perhaps were the 
balance of enjoyment struck, there go away 
from these lighter establishments, more satis- 
fied than from the Opera, though dignified 
with the tile of the King’s Theatre, or 
from those magnificent structures which 
present diverting pantomimes by Royal Patent, 
and act monologues — melodramas — and, 
what not? 

Thecensorious affirm that the Theatres Royal 
are fast declining to the state and condition of 
this humbler class of places of entertainment; 
we rather suspect that these humbler places of 
entertainment are exerting themselves to equal 
the shew, the scenery, and the splendour of 
Theaties Royal. They employ the mechanist, 
the dress-maker, and whatever contributes to 

rade almost as much as Covent Garden or 

rury Lane. 


ASTLEY'’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Mr. Astley furnishes every year some agreea- 
ble novelty -—his pantomimes frequently pos- 
sess more variety and fancy than those of the 
prouder theatres :-—Deside the usual attraction 


of equestrian skill, the additional one of a new 
pantomime, anda new grand scenic drama, 
which pets us in mind of some of the most 
charming enchantments of the Arabian 
Nights. The clown indeed broke the spell, 
litle, by the protrusion of his rubicund nose 
and vulgar graiace, amid magic bowers and 
golden fountains. The great charm, how- 
ever, is a grand scene’ in mejo-draimne of ers 
dinand of Spain:—a castle is fired, and a 
splendid scene of conflagration ensues: the 
failing bears, enveloped in masses of flaine, 
the explosion,—ihe ruinous confusion,—'o4 
gether with the clashing of swords, and tie 
trampling of horses, formed a most striking 
combination. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


This Theatre opened for the season with 
the play of Richard the Third, and the grand 
spectacle of Timour the Tartar : —the princi- 
pal novelty of the uight was the first appear- 
ance of a gentleman, in the character of 
Richard, who perfofmed this difficult part in 
such a manner dy to obidin a moderate shure 
of applause. 


We adduce this attempt to pourtray the 
ingenuous and malignant Richard, as a proof 
in point of what 1s above hinted, that the 
minor theatres are treading fast on the heels 
of the major esiablisihments : and to say truth, 
ualess the fatier jook well (o their ways, the 
former will, as Haulei’s expression is * gall 
their kibe.” 

SADLER'S WELLS 

Opened with a very entertaining new panto- 
mime, in which Grimaldi regaled>his old 
friends with his usual treat of characteristi¢ 
tricks, songs, aud droll stories:—a grand 
melo-dramatic, operatic, and aquatic romance 
succeeded, in which spectfes; marders, bate 
tles, robberies and were intro- 
duced in a sufficient quantity to gratify the 
most voracious appetite for the horrible. 
Two large ships were also brought forward 
for the first time, and received with great 
applause ; to be sure it would have been bet- 
ter if they had not so often run aground ; but 
this was not surprising, when a man was 
enabléd to walk round one of them with 
the water not bigher than his knee; by which 
means it manitestly appeared, to the great re- 
lief of the audience, that even if a shipwreck 
had been the consequence, there was no 
imminent danger of drowning. But consi- 
dering the narrow seas in which they had té 
navigate, and the puinerous shoals on every 
side, the new performers played their parts 
very creditably, and much to the satisfaction 
of a very crowded house. 
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Olservations on Dr. Clarke's Travels. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR PASSAGES 
IN THE SECOND VOLUME OF DR. CLARKE'S 
@RAVELS,—IN GREECZ, EGYPT, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 

No. IV. 
To the Lditor of the Literary Panorama, 


Srr,—Whether the conceptions of the 
writer are entitled to produce any conviction 
in the minds of readers of the foregoing Set- 
ters, in proof that the neighbourhaod of Troy 
was a scene sacred from ages earlier than [o- 
mer, must be left to the determination of she 
Jearned and ingenious. It is time to descend 
frow the abodes of immorials, to the humble 
rezions of huinan life, and to visil the cham- 
bers of the tomb; a subject on which the 
researcies of Dr, Clarke have been distin. 
guisved by discoveries, uot less interesting 
than those observed on the sammit of Olyin- 
pus. attend hint now the Galf of Macri 

1 the ancient city of Telmessus, on the 
Asia Minor.—— 

Ov these he says, ‘The ruins lie around the 
iowa of Maert, the first to be noticed is the 
immense Theatre, oa the side of a mountain 
soping to the sea. Three iminense portals, 
not unske the appearances presented at Stone- 
henge, coaducted to the arena. The centre 
gateway consists of five stones, and the others 
of three stones each, placed in the most sim- 
ple style of architecture :—two stones on each 
side, one on the other as uprights, and one 
Jaid across at the top: the uprights are len 
Seet two inches, and five feet eleven inches, 
making the whole height of the door eleven 
feet six inches.”” 

I notice this passage, as well for its refers 
ence to Stonehenge, as for the remarkable 
error comuitied Dr. C. in stating the 
height of this door-way. Ten feet two inck-s, 
added to five feet eleven inches, make sixteen 

Jeet one inch; the scale of subjects in coms 

arison with the figures standing under them 
in two plates, the width, &c. agree with this 
enlarged measurement. This singular mistake 
will, no doubt, meet Dr. C.’s correction in 
a second edition: it is probable he has cou- 
nected the height of the owes door-way with 
the highest. 

‘* Near the ruins of this edifice are other 
remains, and among them one of a nature 
too reinarkable to be passed without notice. 
At present it exhibits a lofty and very spacious 


vaulted apartment, open in front, cut in | 


the solid substance of a rock, beneath the 
declivity, on which the theatre is situated, 
and elose to the Sea. The sides of it are of 
natural stone; but the back part is of masonry, 
stuccoed with so much art, that it presents a 
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close imitation of the by 
the rock itself. It evidently served as a screen 
to conceal a hollow recess, of the same height 
and breddth as that side of the vault. In 
this recess was probably secreted one of those 
soothsayers, for which Telmesseus was emi+ 
nently renowned; so that when persons en« 
tered the vault to consult the oracle, a voice, 
apparently supernatural, might dnswer, where 
no peison was visible. Similar nicans of dee 
ery by Heathen priests, are exs 
hibited by their remains at Argos, in Peloe 
ponnesus, as will hereafier appear. But 
conceraing the Telmesseasian cave, itis diffi- 
cult to explain the manner in’ which the pere 
son who delivered the oracular sayings ob- 
tained an entrance into the recess. We could 
observe neither hole nor crevice; nor would 
the place have been discovered if some peisons 
had not, either by accidevt or design, broken 
a small aperture through the artificial wall, 
about four feet from the floor of the vault. A 
flight of steps conducted from the shore to 
this remarkable cave, aad as it was open in 
front towards the sea, it does not appear to 
have served fora place of sepulture. We may 
therefore conclude, that it presents a curious 
relique of that juggling augury for which this 
city was particularly famous.” 

Nothing is worse than a bad character, 
Arrian says of the Telmessenians, that they 
were all addicted to augury, men, women, 
and children. The famous augur of Alex 
ander the Great, was Aristander of Telmes« 
snus, Cicero on I)ivination, also describ 
Telmessus as a city excelling in the art an 
mystery of augury. ‘To such authority there 
is no reply; yet the difficulty of ingress and 
egress to and from this apartment, is startling ; 
nor is it less, that without hole or crevice, 
wishout passage for the sound of a human 
voice, no oracle could have been given in 
words intelligible, through a wall of solid mae 
sony, by way of ‘ answer” to any inquirer. 
There must, therefore, have been other cons 
veyances for sound ; and very possibly, au ac- 
cufate examination, as by striking the wall 
with a hammer, or, &c. might detect a passage 
for a person also; otherwise this conjecture 
of Dr. C. must remain unsupported, 

That the divinations and oracles of the 
Heathen were managed, is scarcely deniable ; 
vet the announced discovery of one of the 
inodes excites impatience, Jt is to be hoped 
that the evidence of imposture may be full 
and clear; beyond the impeachment of any 
futnre Van Dale, &c. 

‘© The tombs of Telmessus are of two 
kinds ; both visible from the sea at a consider- 
able distance. The first, and the more ex- 
traordinary are sepulchres HEWN IN THE FACE 
OF PERPENDICULAR ROCKS. Wherever the 
side of a mountain presented an almost inace 


cessible there the antient workmen 
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.seem to have bestowed their principal labour. 

Is such situctions are seen, excavated cham- 
bers, worked with such marvellous art as 
to exbibil open fagades, porticoes wry Lonic 
coluians, gales and doors beautifully scu!p- 
tured, on which are carved the representation 
as of} embossed iron work, bolts and hinges. 
Yet every such appearance, whatever oum- 
der 0} parts may compose it, proves, upon 
examination, to consist of one stone.” 
(Di. ©. addsin a pote, A similar style of 
workmanship may be observed in the stupen- 
dous Iudian temples, av they are beautifully 
delineated by Mr. Danicl.]—The columns, 
broken at their bases, remain suspended by 
their capitals; being, in fact, a part of the 
architrave and cornice they seem to support, 
and therefore are sustained Ly them and by 
the contiguous mass of rock above, to which 
they all be.oug. These are the sepulchres re. 
sembling those of Persepolis.” 

In the stdes, or at the ends of such cham- 
bers, the bodies were deposited for preservation. 
I may refer your readers to the article on the 
Catacombs of Rome.—Panorama, vol. xiii 
p- 234 fora description of their arrangement 
Hut for the second kind of ton.b described 
by Dr CI must beg them to recollect the 
Faised tombs, standing over graves or vaults 
i our English church yards. These are of 
Various descriptions, but are usually square 
buildings, 4 few feet in height, which, being 
removed, the opening of the grave containing 
the body is seen beneath them. 

. © The other kind o tombs,” says Dr. C. 
** found at Telemessus, is the truc Gre- 
cian Soros, the sarcophagus of tie Romans. 
The largesi of those near the shore, situated 
in a valley between the mountains and the 
Sea, is Composed of five imareuse messes of 
stove ; four being used for the sides, and one 
for the lid, or cover. A small opening, 
shaped like a door, in the side facing the hor- 
bour, is barely large enough to allow a passage 
for the human body. Examining its interior 
by means of the aperture here afforded, we 
perceived another small square opening in the 
floor of this vast Soros, which seemed to 
communicate with an inferior vault "*—— 

* The first kind (of sepulchres) seem evi- 
dently Asiatic: they correspond with the 
Temains of customs stil! discernible in many 
parts of India. The last are of European 
origin.” 

*€ Other sepulchres of the same form [as 
the Soros] consist of two masses of stune, one 
for the body, or chest of the Soros, and the 
other for its operculum, (or cover) and to in- 
crease the wonder excited by the skill and la- 
bour manifesied in their construction, they 
have been almost miraculously raised to the 
surrounding heights, and there left standing 
upon the projections and crags of the rocks, 


Which the casualjes of pature presented for 
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their reception. It is quite inconceivable by 
wh t ari the people of Telasessus were en- 
abled to raise such) everlasting monuments of 
their piety forthe dead. 

«« We ascended the cliffs, for the purpose 
of examining more accurately what are deem 
ed, aud with reason, the greatest curiosities 
of Macri: the tombs cut out of the solid tock, 
bin the precipices towards the sea. The labour 
here bestowed has been immense, and the 
work is very beautiful Some of these are 
more adorned than others, having, as was 
before staicd, a kind of portico, with pillars 
in front. In those that were almost plain, the 
hewn stone was 4s smooth as if the artist had 
been employed upon wood, or any other soft 
substance. The exterior fori of almost every 
one of them cannot, perhaps, be better 
described, than by comparing them with a 
familiar article of household furniture, to 
which they have great resemblance : namely, 
those book-cases with glass doors, seen upon 
bureaus, surmounted by ornamental rail-work 
over the front and sides. A small rectangular 
opentog, scarcely large enough to pass through, 
admitted us to the interior of some of these 
tombs, where we found a square chainber, 
with one or more receptacles for dead bodies, 
shaped like baths, upon the sides of the 
apartment, and neatly chisclled in the body of 
the rock. The mouths of these sepulchres 
had been originally closed by square slabs of 
stone, exactly adapted io grooves cut for their 
reception ; and sc nicely adjusted, that when 
the work was finished, the place of entrance 
might not be observed. Of similar construe. 
tion were the sepulebres of the Jews in Pales- 
tine, and particularly that in which our Sa- 
viour was buried. 

*« But (here were some of these sepulchres 
without apy discoverable entrance, either na- 
tural or artificial ; nor could we conceive how 
they were formed, or in what manner bodies 
were conveyed into the interior. The slabs 
whence the seeming doors were constructed, 
proved, upon examination, to be integral 
parts of the solid rock ; neither would the in- 
terior have been discovered, had it not been 
for a small irregular aperture, broken by the 
people of the country through one of the di- 
visions hewn in imitation of the pannels. 
Through this hole, barely wide enough for a 
person to thrust bis head, we obtained a view 
of the interior, Here we perceived the same 
sort of chamber as in the otheis, but without 
the smallest joint or crevice either belonging to 
the doors, or any where in its massive sides, 
by means of which a stone might be removed, 
or any opening effected for a place of admis- 
sion. ‘his may be left for explanation by 
future travellers who visit Macri. It was 


altogether incomprehensible to us, and theres 
fore it is better to curtail the marvellous, than, 
by eplarging upon such a subject, to incyy 
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the hillat Hebron; to the ascent of which, I 


the imputation of writiag a romance. Some- 
suppose, the field -of Ephron, bought by. -, 


thing like the curious cement, before men- 
tioned, in the oracular cave, might perhaps, 
by its resembiance to natural stune, have de- 
luded our observation, and thus concealed a 
secret entrance to the tomb.” . 

** Of all these tombs, the most maguifi- 
cent are those cut in a precipice facing the 
sca. Many of these have the appeatance of 
being inaccessible ; but by dint of climbing 
from rock to rock, at the risk of a dangerous 
fall, it is possible even to ascend to the highest, 
They are there fronted with rade pillars, 
whose capitals exhibit the curvature or horn, 
generally considered as denoting the Lenic or- 
der of architecture ; and those pitlars are in- 
tegral parts of the solid rock, Some of shem 
are wventy feet high. The months of these 
sepulchres are closed with beautiful sculptured 
imitations of brazen or iron doors, with 
hinges, knobs and bars. I ascended to one 
above, appearing larger than any of the 
others. Here the rock.consisted of a beau- 
tiful breccia, and before the ‘mouth of this 
remarkable tomb, were coluams of that sub- 
stance, twenty feet in height.”’ 

The tombs of the first kind ; the chambers 
cut in rocks, are with great propriety referred 
by Dr. Clarke to an [ocian origin. By this 
reference they sirengthea my general position 
in former letters, ‘hat the people who in early 
ages established themselves on this coast, 
were emigrants from the original India. Not 
to insist further on this, L observe that it is 
natural to suppose, that in the earliest forma- 
tion of sepnictral chambers in rocks, advan- 
tage was taken of casual clifs or chasms, or 
gtots in the rock, the enlargement of which 
would aaswer the purpose intended. If I 
mistake not, the first mention of such 2 cham- 
ber, is in the history of Abraham, Gen. xxili. 
9, &c. rendered in cur public version ‘ the 
cave of Macheplah.” But Machpelch cettaialy 
nieans, the double; dupiicaiton: a cave 
divided into parts. Whoever consults the 
original will probably perceive, thet iwo ar- 
ticles are specified, veise 17,-—1. the cave— 
2. Machpelah, or the double chambers : 
**Hence we fird the patriarch burying his wife 
in the cave of the field of Machpelah (or 


| building. 


Abraham, extended ; and in the rocky side 
of this hill was the cave, with its double | 
chamber. 

This spot is now covered by achurch, built . 
by the Empress Helena; the stones of which 
are of extraordinary dimensions. We see _ 
some of them, says D’Arvieux, from whom , 
this account is taken, twenty-seven feet in 
length, and thick and wide in proportion. 
The Empress caused this church to be covered — 
with Jead: she founded a Bishoprick for it, . 
with a revenue of five thousand crowns; a 
considerable sum for tnat time, and ina coun. 
ry where living is cheap. The church is. 
accompanied by an exiensive and handsome 
At the entry of it is a large 
kitchen, where every day pottage made of 
lentils end other pulse, is distributed by the 
dervises toall passengers, and to whoever stands 
in need of it, in memory of what passed in 
this place between Jacob and Esau. We. 
partook of it; but we could not enter into 
this handsome chureh, it being vow. converted 
into a mosque, admission to which is for- 
bid to all except faithful Mussulmans. 

The entry to the double cave is within the. 
church ; and consequently inaccessible to 
Chiristians and Jews, The Turks even dare; 
uat enter it, for fear of fosing their sight, as 
they say has hapoened to over curious persons 
formerly. But there is an opening on the 
side through whieh the first cavern may be 
seen, by means of lighted flambeaux intro- 
duced into it when the dervises do not ob- 
serve. Here Christians and Jews perform 
their prayers; and pilgrims, of all ranks and 
countries, burn lamps and tapers, and incense, 
which renders the place very greasy and 
smoaky.” 

Arvieux proceeds to narrate the descrip- 
tien given by a Rabbi of Hebron, who ven* 
tared to explore the cave, and who says “ the 
first cavern is large and spacious, into it isa 
descent of a few steps, but it is only like a 
vestibule to the second, in which are the 
sepulchies into this is another descent: it is 
larger aud higher than the former: aud BoTH 
ARLZ CUT INTO THE ROCK.” {tis this cite 
cumetance of their being cut into the rock, 


nels. double chamber) before Mamre,” verse 19. 
for a Hebron is seven leagues from Jerusalew | which dese:ves noiice:—nrst, as the Custom 
view South: the whole country is a rock. This ; 's of Indian origin; secoudly, «f the deepest 
same city. formerly stood on a hill; though pow | a@nuquity: thirdly, as the material is of an 
thout gradually removed to one side of that hill; { imperishable nature. The destruction of the 
ng to on tie highest part of which stands the castle. | sepulclises at Pelmessus is beyond humap 
sides, It is hela in such veneration by the ‘Lurks, | ower; and was so, especially, betore the dis- 
oved, that they suffer neither wine wor brandy to | covery 0% gunpowder. Nothing buls so far 
Imis- enter it. It is called Ei Kutil, the well- | for perpetuity ; and supposing the occupier tp 
n by beloved, one of the names yiven by thea to | be kaown to posterity, nothing is so likely to 
was the Patriarch Abraham. [1 is well known, {| mark the true place of his burial, and to pre. 
here- that the plain of Maire wes af tne foot of | serve bis memory, paiicularly. if there ke 
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only his sepulchre in the locality. I: will be 
recollected, that this sepulchre is now covered 
by a church. 

The catreme care bestowed on these tombs 
at Telmessus to embellish their entrances 
with the appearance of doors, &c. desertes 
attention It agrees exactly with te phrase- 
ology of onr English expression Death's 
door,” with that of * the ga/es of Hades,” or 
Hell, with that of ** the Aoweuppointed for all 
living;”"—the eternal howse,"—ilie house 
of ages,” common in menamenial inscrip 
tions, as may be seen in Mowtfavcon. Bat 
there is at least one plece in 5.5. where the 
tern house, meaning a tomb, imports a 
palace; as it often dows in respect to the hiv 
log. xiv. 18) All the kings cof the 
natious—ail of them he in glory; cach chiel 
in ‘bis own (house) mansofeum:—bis embel- 
lished palace of death, lise those so bigiily 
laboured as to excite Dr. C.'s adunsation. It 
will be observed, that this is part of an ode 
addressed 4o the King ef Babylon, and that 
these chiefs are spoken of as lying m gioru. 
Did the phrasesiongy take its rise from 
mode of deceration, or did ihe mode of deco 
Talion tke Ws nse irom the phrascoloay ? or, 
were both denved from ihe common feel- 
Ines of nature, respect, anu security for the 
dead? 

It should seem, from Dr. C's account, 
that the immense tombs of the kind he cails 
Soros, were as likely to fast to eternity, as 
those in ibe rocks themselves. Oue of these, 
according to Professor Porson, dates prior to 
the hundredth Olympiad, so that it was of 
the antiquity of «wo thousand one hundred 
and twenty one years, when visited by our 
traveller The ansenprien apon it was thus 
translated by the tearned Grecian Professor. 

** Heleo, who was also Aphion, the 

daughter of Jason, the son of Diogenes, 

a wouian of Telmessus, constructed this 

monument for herself, and late ia life has 

buried herself therein , and to Apollovides 
her own son, and to Helen. who is like- 
wise called Aphion, her own grand daugh- 
ter: but to nobody else be it allowed to be 
an the turret, afier that she 
self is therein entombed. But if any per- 
son presume to put any person therein, let 
him be devoted to the infernal gods, and 
jet him yearly pav to the treasury of 
the Telemessenians fifteen drachms.” (nine 
shillings and eight-pence farthing ) 

Without affecting one thonsandth part of 
‘the Professor's Greek learning, I may be 
allowed io criticise his English version. It 
does no! seem clear to a moderate understand- 
ing, by what means a person could bury her- 
se/f in this tomb, or in any other. I recollect 
— issued by a burial society, which 

guuz—‘* Whereas many persons find it 
dithicult to bury themselves after their de- 
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‘€ cease :” ——bui the secretary of that society 
uade no pretention to classical learning. E 
also observe, that the proper rendering 
of the Greek ‘oe is not restrietively 
in .ife, but, at length, after a determinate pe~ 
riod—after her life is elapsed, she intends:to 
be buned therein: and thirdly, that the pros 
hibition to entomb any others, * after she 
herself is therein entombed,” plainly shews, 
chat she had not yet duried herself, though 
purposed Looceupy this requtesorium jas we 
find the phrase in Gruter: Fect sili reguiee 
forium. The preparation of a tomb during 
life is marked commonly evough on monus 
tents, 
A much worse slip of the pen is committed 
from mere want of adequate reflection, by 
Dr. C. in a note, where: he savs, The 
account given by Diodores of the sepulchre of 
Osyinandyas, one of the oldest ins 
scnipions of this nature, proves how fully the 
anuents relied upou the perpetaitv of their 
sepuichres. am Osymandvas, of 
Kings! Tf ang one would know how great 
fam, and whee J him surpess any 
of my works.” thai on the sepal- 
chre of the king, a seterence should be made 
fo any thing else for imformation where he 
hes! Was tt not to be expected that he lay 
in bis sepuletire ? what else was its use? and 
what cor-selation was there between surpasse 
ing bis works, and discovering the pluce of 
his burial? Would surpassing them a hune 
dred tines reveal this suppo-ed secret? surely 
pot, Wr. C. bas rendered his misconcepaion 
more sensible, by deseribing the mnseription as 
writes on the sepudchre. Other translators 
say, it was engraven on a sca/ue that adomed 
this sepulchre: even so, however, there is a 
difference of opivion en the true meaning of 
the words. The Abbé ‘Terrasson renders—** if 
any one desires to know how great J am and 
where I repose, it is necessary that he should 
destroy some one of these works.” Tie Abbé 
assigns this reason for such supposed necessary 
destruction: * because these kings caused 
their bodies to be concealed in some place in 
these esifices.” This opposes the very first 
intention of a sepulchre ; but the Abbé saw 
a reference to the buildings adjacent, which 
has escayxd other writers. It is, surely, good 
sense to say,—** if any one desires to know 
the extent of my power, let him surpass these 
works, these costly buildings, &e. around 
him:—that undertaking will convince him 
of my greatness.” It is something like the 
circumspice on the monument of Sir Chrise 
Koper Wren, in St. Paul’s Church. But 
still there remains the expression rendered 
“* where I lie” tobe explained, The error 


seems to me to arise from taking the yo *# 


® The Italics are so marked by Dr. C. 
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x42 100 strictly in the interrogative sense of 
where? The term 78 often means the very 
spot or place sposen of—and would be better 
expressed in English by herve, or herealouts. 
Jt might be modestly taken to import, even 
though lie here, q. d. King of Kings, Osy- 
ma:dyas, 1 am: if any one desire to know 
the exient of my greatness, even thorgh J Le 
here, let bim surpass these works of mine” 
Something like this bas been a frequent sen- 
Ument on the tombs of great men*. Bat] 
think the general tone of this inscription 
rather displays pride than modesty; and there- 
fore | wou'd construe it more strictly, ina 
prouder sense: ‘ King of Kings! Osyman- 
dyas, Tum: if any one desire to kuow how 


gieat Lam, even lying here, [or even where L | 


die} let him surpass any of my works,” which 
he beholds in this scene of magnificence, 
What remaios of ihe admirable works alluded 
to, are sufficient to justify the boast, by the 
verdict of all travellers who have seen them, 
though nothing can jusiify the sentiment io 
which that boast originated; and still less, 
the assumption of such pomposify by a 
mortal reduced to utier incapability of defend- 
ing his remains from violation, whether 
by the barbarian marander at bome, or the 
curious ang learned inquirer from distaut 
regions, 

Here I must close this letter. Those 
which may follow will have occasion to recur 
to much of its contents. ; 

l remain, Sir, Your's, &e. 
Frpects. 

In addition to what our worthy correspond. 
ent has remarked, it may be advisable on 
this subject to desire our readers to advert to 
our ninth volume, p. 854, where they will 
find, transcribed from Dr. Clarke’s first 
volume, a description of another kind of most 
antient tomb, and probably the very first 
kind that marked the place of burial of the 
eniliest chiefs. consists of a round tumulus 


* ‘Phe following is an instavee from Dlr. 
Kinneir's Memoir on Peisi.,* p. 

«© Merv Shah Jehan [the seat of the king} 
was the ancient capital of Margiana. . . The 
fruits of Merv were finer than those of any 
other place, aud the walls weie, on all sides, 
surrounded with siately pajaces, groves, and 
gardens. Here Alp Arslan, the most powerful 

rince of his time, reigned a number of years, 
in all the pomp dnd splendour of oriental 
magnificence ; and the following epitaph, it 
is reported, may still be seen on the tomb of 
that hero: =" You who hare witnessed the 
*« grandeur of Alp Arslan, exalted even to 
«the Heavens, come to Merv, and yeu will 
© there see it buried in the dust.” Eprr. 
© Compare Pan vol. xiii. 157-397. 
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of earth raised over the remains of the dead, 
This was in later times strengthened by a cene 
tre of stones brought and laid loosely but firmly 
over the body, and a mass of earth added for 
iiS exterior covering. Tail trees or groves 
were probably planted on the top of such 


) mounds, rendering them conspicuous in the 


highest possible degree, After ages apnexe 
consecrated shrines and means of worship, and 
these mouuds became sacred. Another progress 
of refinement was, the construction of intee 
rior vaults of stene, having regular forms, 
at first one chamber, then two or more; 
demanding considerable skill in the workmen. 
These also are covered by a hillock of earth ; 
and some of these have preserved the deposit 
committed to their charge, to this day,.— 
We have thought it worth while to transcribe 
Dr. Clarke's account of one of these. Travels, 
vol. i. p. 398. 

The commandant of engineers at Tamar, 
General Vanderweyde, had employed the 
3 ldiers of the garrison in opening the largest 
tumu'us. Tt was quite a mountain. On 
the eastern side they discovered the entrance 
to a large arched vault, of the most admirable 
masonry. I had the pleasure of descending to 
this remarkable sepulchre. Its mouth was 
half-filled with earth, yet, afer passing the 
entrance, there was suflicient space for a pers 
son to stand uprigit. Further toward the 
interior, the area was clear, and the work 
perfectly entire. ‘The material whereof the 
masonry consisted, was a white erambling 
lime-stone, such as the country now affords, 
filled with fragments of minute shells. Whee 
ther it were the work of Milesians or other 
colonies of Greece, the skill used in tts cone 
straction is very evident. The stones of the 
the sides are all square, perfect in their formy 
and pat together withoat any cement. The 
roof exhibits the finest turned arch imagin« 
able, having the whiteness of the purest mare 
ble. An interior vaulted chamber is separated 
from the outer, by means of two pilasters 
swelling out toward their basis, and placed 
ow each side at the entrance: the inner 
chamber is the larger of the two. Imme- 
diately above the stone work, coustructed for 
the vault of the sepulchre, appeared, first, 
a covering of earth, and then a larger of seas 
weed, compressed by another superincumbent 
stratum of earth to the thickness of about twe 
inches. This layer of seaeweed was as white 
as snow, and when taken ino the hand, 
separated into thia flakes and fell to pieces. 
Sach a vegetable covering is found in all the 
tombs in this country. Iu this tomb was 
found a zone for the ankle, or bracelet for the 
wrist, of the purest massive gold: it weighed 

a3. 
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three-quarters of a pound. It represented the 
body of a serpent, having two heads, which 
meeting, formed the opening for the wrist or 
‘ankle: ‘the serpent’s heads were studded with 
aubies to imitete eyes, and to ornament the 
back part of each head were two distinct rows 
of gems. The rest of the bracelet was further 
adorned by rude graved work.” 

_ This is one of the most finished instances 
of the kind. It merely remains to say, that to 
bring stones or parcels of earth for the tomb 
of a sovereign, from all paris of the country, 


Was esteemed an act of duty and atiection. An. 


expression of friendship still remains in the 
North of Scotland to this effect, «* I will case 
a stone upon thy cairn.” Sometimes the piie 
of smaller siones was cased with others of 
larger dimensions, and even extremely mas- 
sive stones ; but these have not the antiquity 
of those covered with earth. 

_ The reader has now the several kinds of 
early sepulchres before him, and may easily 
imagine the progress from rude to finished ; 
from coarse and artless labours to those of 
greater cost, exertion, and refiuement. 


SIR THOMAS BERNARD ON THE MEANS 
AND ADVANTAGES OF SUPPLYING THE 
METROPOLIS, AND THE INTERIOR OF 

| THE COUNTRY WITH FISH. 


[ Extract from a Pampiilet.] 

The following article appears to us to be so 
strongly intitied to general, or rather naviona/ 
attention, that we are induced to submit to 
all our readeis in the country, who are at the 
head of great manufactories, or in the office of 
guardians of the poor in large towns, or in 
ether stations where bodies of labouring peo- 
ple are assembled.—The propriety of en- 
deavouring to SUPPORT THE PLAN, and 
thereby establish it for future service, as well 
as to assist, in benefiting those immediately 
around them, by means of a supply that now 
may make a change in diet, which formerly 
would have béen thought highly meritorious; 
and indeed an indispensable branch of reli- 
gious observance. 

 Ttis a well ascertained fact, that at the 
very time when there is the greatest quantity 
of Mackerel to be caught in the part of the 
British Channel which supplies the London 
market, the Fishermen, who frequent Bil- 
lingsgate, almost wholly discontinue the 
Mackerel Fishery. This extraordinary cir- 
eumstance is thus accounted for. These 
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fishermen depend, in a great measure, for 
customers on Fish-wormen who attend daily 
at Billingsgate with their baskets on theie 
heads, to purchase the Mackerel, and carry 
them for sale about the metropolis. As long 
as these women continue their attendance on 
the Billingsgate Market, the Fishermen are 
secure of a certain degree of custom for their 
Fish ; but as soon as the common fruit comes 
into season, the women give up dealing in 
fish, finding the sale of gooseberries, currants, 
and the like, to produce them a more secure 
profit, with less trouble. 

The fishermen being thus disappointed of 
a sale for their mackerel, at the time when 
they are most abundant, give up, ina degree, 
their employment for the season ; and an im- 
mense quantity of — and nutritious 
food is thereby annually withheld from the in- 
habitants of the metropolis. 

This circumstance of the want of meane 
of sending their fish generally into the town, 
not only prevents the mackerel being caught, 
but even after they have been caught and 
brought up the river, precludes a considerable 
part of it from ever reaching the market ; for 
all that arrives at this perind beyond the esti- 
mated demand of fishmongers, however fresh 
and good, is thrown into the Thames, and 
destroyed before it reaches Billingsgate. 

These facts were, in May last, stated to the 
Committee for the Relief of the Manufactur- 
ing Poor, by Mr. Hale, of Wood-street, 
Spitalfields, one of their members, who had 
possessed the means of oe their cor- 
rectness beyond all question. With the au- 
thority of the Committee, he entered into an 
agreement to take from the Fishermen from 
ten to twenty thousand mackerel aday, when- 
ever the price was so low as !0s. the hundred 
of six score; a price at which the Fishermen 
said they could afford to supply the London 
market to any extent, were they sure of a 
regular sale at that price. This engagement 
was advantageous to the Fishermen; for 
while they had the benefit of the higher 
prices, as far as the demand of their more 
opulent customers would extend, they were 
certain of a market for any surplusage of 
mackerel which they could catch. 

The effect of this agreement was to produce 
an extraordinary supply of mackerel in the 
London market, attended with such a dimi- 
nution in price, that the best mackerel, per- 
fectly fresh, were sold, even in the early part 
of the season, at two-pence and three-pence 
a piece, 

On the 15th day of June, 1812, the 
came down to the stipulated price; an 
upwards of 17,000 mackerel on that day were 
purchased by Mr. Hale, at five pounds the 
thousand, and sent to Spitalfields, and there 
sold to the working weavers at the origipal 
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cost, of a penny a-piece. Women were em- 
ployed ta carry them from Billingsgate to 
Spiralfelds, unin eleven o'clock at aizht; and 
hands were wanted to supply the pressure of 
the demand, as they were purchased with 
great avidity by the inhabitants of that district, 
not merely for immediate consua.puon, but 
also put into small pots, just covered with 
vinegar, and baked; the pots containing 
eight or ten mackerel in eseh. Preserved in 
this way, they will continue good for some 
time, and eat very well, like pickled salmon. 

It soon appeared, that the district of Sprtal- 
fields would not Le equal to the consumption 
of the great quantitiesof inackerel which were 
daily arriving in an increasing ratio. The 
poor in other parts of the town were now 
served at the same rate. 


Sir T. Bernard on the Supply of Fish to the Metropolis, &c. 


Workbouses and | 


other public establishments were also served ; | 
Rotherham Committees for the Relief of 


and the supply increased to so great a degree, 


thai 500,000 mackerels arrived, and were sold | 


in one day. 
amounted to sucha number, as to have ex- 
ceeded the power of distribution; but at this 
time the wid changed to due west, and con- 
tinued so tora fortnight*, which kept down 
the supply. This, however, did not prevent 
their sull continuing so cheap, as to be pur- 
chased at six and even nive for a shilling. 

The reader will probably be curious to 
know, what were the er/ensine funds which 
were expended on producing at so eriiical a 
period, this benefit toa po. ulation of above 
a million of people ; and in preventing many 
of those complaints in Spitalfelds, which 
were heard in the other manufacturing paris 
of the kingdom. He will learn with surprise 
that the whole amount of the expenditure «as 
Jifty five pounas ten shillings There was no 
extra charge, except for a (rifling loss in one 
instance upon about 4,000 mackerel, it being 
a rule not to sel/ any that bad been kept 
Jonger than the day after they were caught, or 
that were not guile fresh and sweet. The 
general expence was that of sending them 
from Billingsgate; Mr. Hale having gratut- 
tously undertaken the whole arrangemeut and 
Management of that whieh has benefited not 
merely the poor and distressed manufacturer, 
but all the other classes} oj society ; contri- 
buting to the abundance and cheapness of 
food, and producing a considerable saving in 
wheat corn, for the general advantage of the 
country at large, 

At the same time that the comininiee for 


* The wind, which is usfavourable 
to the supply ot fish in Loudon, is most 
favourable to the fishery in the Channel. 

t I should except the butchers, who com- 
plained that they had not tne usual market 
for the inferior pieces of meai, but were 
obliged to sell them at two-pence a pound un- 
der the usual price. 


They would probably have | 
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the relief of the Maaufacinring Poor, had. 
adopted this plan for the present relief of the 
metropolis, they had proceeded (on the 18th 
and @tih of June, 1812,) witha view to the 
prospective benefit ofthe manufacturing and 
other poor, throughout England, to contract 
for 200 ous of corned cod, cured on our own 
coasts in sucii a way, vs with alittle wateringt 
to eat almost like fresh cod. The amount of 
this contract (exclusive of another contract for 
400,000 corned herrings) wis £3,000. for 
the 200 tons, being equal to 18s. per hun 
dred weight, they betug sold at two-pence the 
pound 
Of this corned cod, parcels of a ton, o 

two tons each, have been sent to some manus 
facturing towns upon trisl, From Mr. 
Heathfield, of Kustwood house (a very active 
member and the treasurer of the Suetheld 


the Poor, to which some of the cod had been 
sent) I have just received a letter, of which 
the following extract will, I am confident, 
be interesting tomy reader :— **A small 
ply of fish, which we have recently received, 
has been found most acceptable, both at 
Rotherham and Shettield, at the latter place 
especia'ly it has been parchased with avidity, 


‘by the work-people of the few masters who. 


have hitherto been enabled to offer any for 
sale. An opinion had partially prevailed, : 
that the poor would not eat salt fish, but the: 
evidence is decisive that the consumption 
would be large, could the supply be obtained. 
The distress in this riding, it is to be appres 
hended, will be severe duting the wimers 
particularly at sheffield, where a considerable: 
number of hands have been discharged within 
these few davs, through the absolute inca 
pacity of the manufacturers engaged in the 
American trade, any longer to employ them, 
Very inditferent salueod is selling there at 5d, 
per Ib. Of white herrings the inhabitants 
know but littl: when in the market they 
have been sold § at 2d,each. Your herrings can 


Tne corned cod should be steeped forty~, 
eight bours iv cold water, changing the water 
morning and evening, and then botled and 
eat with potatoes. [i is not lable to the 
general objection of Salt Fish, of creating an. 
unnatural degree of thirst. 

While very indifferent herrings were 
selling at Sheffield, at two-pence, a-piece, 
they were to be purchased this year, at Haste, 
ings, ai the raie of six-pence the hundred 
and in some parts of Scoiland (as [ am told): 
for heif inat pree. The bay-salt (diiy tree) 
for cari: a bendred berrings, cost. sbout , 
a penor.— siould seeu, iverefore, iat: 
our macuficiurers migit be supplies at -the, 
price of a farthing, or at most, a halt penny, 
with that quanity of food for which. 
have been paying two-pence, 
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be afforded two for 11d. and the cod at 24d. 
per Ib. and both are excellent. I cannot, in 
this early stage of the investigation, say what 
quantity would carry us through the approach- 
ing season; but itis to be expected the con- 
sumption would be very extensive. I have 
made application for forty tons of cod, which 
I hope will be forwarded. It would be im- 
pertinent in me to urge upon you and upon 
the gentlemen acting with you, the import- 
ance of yourown plan; but it may not be 
improper to say, thatin this partof the king- 
dom it is received as a measure admirably cal- 
culated to ameliorate the condition of the 
pdor, and to augment the national stock. 
Some exertion, on the part of gentlemen in 
their respective localities, will be necessary to 

roduce the whole effect which I conceive to 


ye intended ; namely, to place a good meal | 


within the reach of every family, possessed 
of even a trifling weekly stipend. Bot if the 
stock of fish be adequate, the interposition of 
a few active persons will accomplish that ob- 
ject, so consoling to all who sympathize with 
their suffering fellow-creatures. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The great value of Mr. Hale's experiment 
is, that it affords practical informaiion on a 
very important subject, and supplies a moral 
remedy for increasing population, and the 
vicissitudes of commerce and manufactures. 
The general use of wheaten bread—a great 
number of horses kept for parade—wasteful 
habits of life—increase of manufactures—and 
the supply of our fleets and armies in a neces- 
sary wat—have so augmented the demand for 
wheat corn, that every suceeeding year seetns 
to require a degree of wiraculous pleuty, ora 
ruinous importation from foreign countries. 
When any thing is wanted in England, 
nothing is so easy, or so natural, as to order 
it to be imported, forgetful that the effect of 
reliance on such importation, may be a dimi- 
nution of national wealth, a depreciation in 
the rate of exchange, and a dependence on 
foreign nations for the supply of the necessary 
articles of life. In the years 1800 and 1801, 


the money remitted to other countries, for the | 


purchase of corn for our home consumption, 
amounted to £18,905,093. and above forty- 
two millions of money have heen sent out of 
England for the purchase of foreign corn, 
in the period between 1800 and 1810 in- 
clusive. 

That species of speculation, which reduces 
the quantity to a small part of what may 
easily be obtained, and enhances the price far 
above what will make a profitable and satis- 
factory recompence to the persons employed, 
is the worst and most pernicious speculation 
that can exist in any country. Speculators in 
grain serve to check the consumption in the 


of Fish to the Metropolis, &c. 


time of plenty, and to provide a store against 

the period of scarcity : but speculators in fish 
| waste and destroy the abundance which God 
has intended for the use of man, and deprive 
us of that food which is essential to our ex 
istence. 
* Improvements in agriculture, and economy 
in the use of food, are remedies usuaily 
prescribed for excess of population. . . . 

I do not notice a third remedy at present 
much in vogue ;—the practice, upon any syme 
ioms of scarcity, of purchasing up large quane 
tities of wheat, rice, potatoes, and other nee 
| cessary articles of life; to be sold afterwards 
to the poor vader prime cost. If fear this ree 
medy must be classed among those quack me- 
dicines, which are likely to do much more 
harm than good ;-~for, in the first place, the 
Original purchase at such a period has the ime 
mediate effect of raising the price of the are 
‘ticle, to the injury of the poor, and of all o- 
{ ther members of the community; and the 
) retail of it at a low price, when the article is 
| become scarce, contribuies to increase the 
conusuinption of that, which it is then most 
important should be hasbanded. Increased 
produce, either from sea or land, and increase 
ed economy, in the use of that produce, are 
liable to neither of these objections. 

It would be one of the natural effects of our 
curing cod, mackerel, herrings, and other 
fish for our own use, that exportation would 
be made to Spain, Portugal, and the Medi- 
terranean ; which would afford markets for 
them to almost any extent. It is obvious 
that we ure much more fitted by our local 
and insular situation for the supply of those 
countries, than Holland and America, which 
at present enjoy the advantazes of that lu. 
crative trade: and possessing food of our own 
to exchange for that of other countries, we 
should avoid the ruinous exportation of capi- 
tal; and at the sane time have the power of 
retaining our fish for our own use, in the e+ 
vent of any alarming deficiency in our own 
harvests, or of caprice or combination prevente 
ing other states from accepting our fish, in 
exchange for the corn or other produce of 
foreign countries. Our disadvantage now is, 
that we cannot eaé our manufactures; nor, 
in the present state of che world, convert 
them into articles of subsistence. We are, 
therefore, like Mics, liable to starve in the 
midst of wealil, and to give a fatal example 
of the danger of relying on strangers for daily 
and necessary food, 

The Commitee for the relief of the manus 
| facturing and /alouring poor are now pursus 

ing the same measures for the supply of the 
| Metropolis and of our manufacurers, that 
they adopted last year, It appearing that the 
lesser cod caught by the fishermen are de- 
stroyed, they have entered into agreements, 
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either for bringing them fresh to market, or for 
corning them, as asupply for the manufac- 
‘turing districts; and they have written cir- 
cular letters tothe manufacturing towns, to 
know what quantity cf corned fish they will 
want. Lam informed that the effect of these 
measures is already felt in the increased sup- 
ply of the Metropofis at a reduced price.— 
Jan. 7, 1812. 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE ELEVATIONS 
AT WHICH DWELLINGS AR& INHABITED, 
AND ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE SUPs 
PORTED, ON MOUNTAINS AND HEIGHTS, IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE GLOBE, 


Tn our tenth volume, p. 1016, we gave an 
account of observations made by M. Valen- 
berg, on the heights, productions, and tempe- 
rature of the inhospitable and frozen mountains 
of the north. Lapland, fron its geographical 
situation, may be expected to suffer whatever 
evils depend on the absence of heat, and the 
presence of cold. Yet, along the shores of the 
great lakes Vastijaur, aud Virijaur, more 
than 1,700 feet above the level of the sea, 
the traveller found, in some places, trees and 
herbage, forming groves and green carpets ; 
cheerful and mild enjoyments. He found the 
line of perpetual snow at about four thousand 
Jeet above the level of the sea. In proportion 
as this level is approached, the productive 
powers of nature fail ; and man, animals, and 
plants, sink under the rigours of life-destroy- 
ing cold. At two thousand fret above the 
sea, no tree is found but the birch, stunted 
and imperfect: the wild animals forsake the 
inclement elevation, and the lakes produce 
no fish. The Laplander penetrates above the 
line of snow; but his rein-deer no longer find 
the lichens, on which they depend for sup- 
port. ‘The most robust of this class of plants 
find shelter in clefts and crevices of perpendi- 
cular rocks: and the snow bunting [emberiza 
nivalis] is the only living being which the eye 
beholds. 

Mr. Esmark, of Konigsberg, found the line 
of snow in Norway at 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. But, he observed, that 
towards the south, and south-west, where the 
rays of the sun fell direct, and more power- 
fully than on the sides toward the north, the 
snow felt the effects of the solar warmth at 
the heigit of 7,000 feet above the sea. Th 
mountain of Sneehutten, or Dorrefeld, 1s 
more than 8,000 feet above the sea, It is 
continually ervered with snow ; and in places 
from which the snow had fallen down, Mr. 
Esmark counted twenty-five strata, each co- 
vered with a distinguishable incrustation of 
ice. At the neight of 1,000 feet, several 
species of fruit-trees thrive and yield consider. 


Comparative Estimate of the Elevations of Dwellings, &c. 


aule crops. The spruce fir grows as high as | 
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the region of 2,000 feet above the sea. The 
silver fir can bear the cold as high as 3,000 
feet. To this height the birch also reaches, 
but above it nothing is found besides the 
betula nona, with some willows and the 
yom'per. 

It is interesting to compare, with these ace 
counts of the polar regions, those which 
describe the effects of cold om the elevated 
districts of the Alps,—imountains occupying a 
more southern situation ; and surrounded ps 
countries infinitely better peopled than Lap- 
land or Norway. 


M. D'Aubuisson, an engineer in the 
mining department, has made a number of 
observations in the county of Aoste; which 
is situated in the elbow forued by Mont 
Blanc, where the Alps, afier having run east 
and west, suddenly bend to the south. The 
country is surrounded by the highest moun- 
tains known in Europe; the upper parts of 
which are almost wholly covered with ice, 
extends from lat. 45$ to 46°. The elevation 
of the town of Aoste, placed on the banks of 
the Doire, almost in the center of the country, 
is about 1,800 feet above the level of the 
sea. ‘The great valley is very narrow, and is 
bounded by mountains risiog 6,000 feet aud 
more above the river below them. 


The following are the particulars of this 
gentleman’s observations, in reference to cere 
tain articles, 


Vineyarps.—The most clerated in 
the valley of Aoste, and probably in 
France, if not in the world, are above 
the village of St. Peter's, in front of 
Villeneuve, on a mountain, having a 
soutiern aspect: above the Jevel of the 
sea, 
At Lasalle they are about ..... 

At Morgen, and in some other places, 
various vineyards are .., 

The wine made from the products 
of vineyards cultivated at so great 
heights, has but little strength; but 
that which is obtained from the vines 
yards of S:, Peter's, possesses great 
spirit : these are .. 

The wines of Aoste are in repute : 
these grow at an elevation of 2,100 
feet; and those of Chambave, famous 
for its vin Muscat, are at 1,800 feet 
above the level of the sea. 


Feet. 
3,660 
3,420 


3,000 


2,400 


Trres.—The highest chesnut trees 
seen by M. dA. are near Challans 
St. Anselme: their clevation is ...... 3,9 

Near Gressau are others, on a north- 
ern exposure, at the height of 3,300: 
but chesnut trees, properly so called, 
do not reach these heights; at about 
2,900, of 3,000 feei, they give place 
to nat trees, which are found 400 of- 
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500 feet higher. Those observed by 
M. d’A. were, on the road to Logue 
and the Great St. Beroard, at 

Apple trees were also seen at this 
height. At St Oven, M. d’A. ob- 
served one planted against a house; but 
it rarely produced fruit. The height 
~The forests of pines, firs, aad mele- 
a were very flourishing at the height 
Some were seen as high as 7,200 
feet; but this was an uncommon 
height. Higher still might be found 
here and there some straggling trees ; 
but they were i) bad condition. 


Grain. —Maize demands, in this 
country, a deep staple of earth, and 
susceptible of Leing watered. It is not 

Rye is found at double that height. 
Near the village of St. Remi, it grows 

Above Cogne the writer found Pye 
as high as 5,880 fect’ In the val 
Savaranche, near the highest hamlet 
that is inhabited in winter, he saw 
some at an elevation of 6,000 feet ; and 
even at 6.300 feet. It often hap- 
pens that these grains, which are cul- 
tivaied ai such surprizing heights, do 
not ripen sufficiently to be reaped. The 
fields are sown in July; and afier 
Sourteen or fifteen months of labour 
and anxiety, the ousbandman has fre- 
quently the morufication to see the 
entire disappointment of his hopes and 
wishes. The snows, which fail in 
October, overwhelm bis fields, before 
the crop which they bear has reached 
maturity. 


Pastures.—The greater part of the 
valleys of Aoste have pastures at the 

In the val Savaranche there are ex- 
tensive pasturages: those of Nevollet 

In some plaees, as in the vailey of 
Chavannes, near the Littl St. Bei 
nard, cattle are led to pasture, during 
some days in the fine season of the year, 
on herbage apparently as high as ...... 


of Gres- 
soney, the last hamlet is at the height 
The huts of Beta are .......... Sonnns 
In the valley of Challant, the hamlet 
of St. Jacques d’ Ayas is at ..... 
In that of St. Bernard, St. 
At 
The convent aud hospital of St. Bere 


Remi 
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‘eet. 


. 3,600 


4,200 


6,000 


3,600 


5,400 


7,200 


7,380 


8,400 


5,100 
6,600 


5,280 | 


4,980 | 
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Feet, 
nard, the most elevated habitation in 
Europe, is, according to Saussure, after 
more than a und:ed observations, at 
the height of . ‘utter 
ln the valley of the Valreline, the 
village of Biona, is at the heignt of 5,040 
Iu that of Val Grisanehe, the prin- 
cipal village is elevated ‘5,100 
The hamlet of Fornet is 
The high. st of the hats, is... .. 6,180 
ln the Val Savaranche, the chief 
village is 4,800 
The highest hamiet, that of the 
Bridge, is ... 
The huts of Newolet, are... 7.380 


Ii deserves notice, that the val Savaranche, 
in which the highest dwellings, and the most 
elevated spots of cultivated land are found, has 
a northern aspect. The hamlet of the Bridge, 
and the fields in its neighbourhood have an 
eastertexposure. M. d’A. has carefuily taken 
all the heights by the barometer, (except that 
of Chavannes,) for which purpose he preferred 
the morning of the day; so that his auabers 
are more likely to be under the truth thau to 
exceed it. 

These heights, compared with Lapland and 
Norway, afford matter for reflection ; may 
not be amiss to add, tnat Colonel Crawford 
measured the heights of several mountains in 
Tibet, and found them much higher, with 
villages and dwellings in different parts of 
them , atelevations greatly exceeding these 
of Switzerland. The bighest mountain in 
Tibet was calculated at 25,000 feet, above the 
level of the sea. This is tigher than Chime 
harago, in the Andes, by nearly 5,000 feet; 
which had previously been considered as the 
highest mountain on the globe 

The great heights at which man inhabits, 
and animals accompany him, while grain 
alse, and herbage for the sustenance of both 
comes to maturity, beneath the Torrid zone, 
commands attention. The extreme heat of 
the climate, rises, n0 doubt, to considerable 
elevations ; but the mountains rise more than 
in proportion ; ard are more or less covered 
with snow, notwithstanding the perpendicular. 
rays of the sun. ‘The line at which life ceases 
is high, accordingly. Whether /ife totally. 
ceases, either in animals, in vegetables, or in- 
both, among the heights of the Ludian moun- 
tains is not, we believe, correctly ascertained, 
The diminished heights at which vegetables 
attain their maturity, as we recede from the. 
Equator, until at length they cease, is pros 
gressively according to increase of latitude 5. 
until, at length, approaching the Poles, the 
smaller elevations prove injurious and even 
fatal, This seems to afford an argument that 
at the Poles there are no mountains, and pros. 
bably no life; but one hittle varied surface ; 


and one rarely broken silence, 
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EUROPEAN BREED OF CAMELS. 


The government of Tuscany has main- 
tained, ever since the reign of Ferdinand LL. 
of Medicis (1622) a stud of camels, in the 
district of San Rossore. Jn 1810, the number 
of these animals amounted to abaut 170. 

This breed of camels belongs to that called 
by the French dromedary, baving one hump 
only on the back, placed somewhat backward 
on the loins. We believe that it is more 
common among ourselves to call the species 
having two hu npsdromedary, and that having 


a single hump, by the more general name of 


camel. 

The body of these Tusean camels is thin, 
and low in flesh; it is covered with very 
short hair on the front of the face and nose ; 
but increasing in length toward the upper part 
of the head; almost tufted on the neck, on 
the higher partsand outside of the fore leg, to 
the knee, on the back, and most of all on the 
hump, which is, as it were, loaded with it all 
round, The tail is also clothed with long hair, 
which descends much below the end of the 
real tail. 

The colour of the coat varies: it is white, 
witha slight tint of reddish or grey, or deep 
bay, or chesnut, and is sometimes almost 
black. This coat falls off, and is renewed 
every year, at the close of the spring, or the 
beginning of sammer. 

M. Santi, on measuring one of these 
camels, a male of twelve years old, found the 
dimensions to be as follows :— 

French metres. 


Length of the head + 0.544 
Length of the neck 1 O41 
Length of the body ......--s.+eee0e0. 1.759 
Length of the tail (bones) ...... .. 0.525 
Length of the tail (hair) ... .. 0.876 
Height to the top of hump ........, 2.131 
Height at the shoulder .,............. 1.868 


The females, when pregnant, and the 
Jabouring camels, are fed, during winter, 
with hay, in stables, and pass the rest of the 
year in the fields with the others, where they 
eat, in preference, the leaves of the oak, the 
cork tree, the alder, and other trees, the 
hedges, thorns, thistles, and other hard and 
dry plants ;—these they prefer to the tender 
and succulent meadow grass, of which cattle 
in general are so fond. ‘They drink but once 
a day; and are able to remain much longer, 
when necessity requires such abstinence, 
without drinking. 

They are taken into training for labour 
when four years old. The load they are 
capable of carrying, when rising five years, 
is; from 1,000 to 1,200 Tuscan pounds. The 
strongest carry as much as. 1,500 pouuis, 
Tuscan. 


These. camels confirm the report 
which has been current, that when laden, 
as much as he is able to carry, it is the 
nature of this creature to witer a cry of comp 
plaint, if more be added, The experienc 
and discretion of the master proportions th 
adequate lading. 

The walk of the camel is stow and heavy 5 
his steps are long, but not quick ; he travels 
about three miles ia an hour; and about 
thirty miles in aday. He is capable of much 
greater speed whca urgcd to a trots; but ig 
Tuscany this is not practised, as it might 
prove injurious in aclimate not natural to 
him, and in his statem-to say the best of 
it—of artificial existence. 

Neither do the ‘Luscans emasculate theie 
camels, as it so greatly lowers their vigour, 
that they become unfit for service, and perish 
under moderate exeriions, They have ‘no 
need to be rendered gentle and docile; which 
is the reason given by the Arabs for that 
practice ia their sultry desarts. 

The diseases to which these camels are 
subject, are principally four; the anticoro, 
and the acelono, occasioned by depositions of 
humors accompanied with isflammation : 
the ventriaa, or corstipation of the stomachs ; 
and the rogna, or itch. 

Horses, wot accustomed to the sight of 
camels, are ailrighied when brought neat 
them, and become restive: to prevent such 
accidents, they are gradually habituated to 
the figure and company of these animals, 
which is accomplisied after a little time and 
some management. 

Of the benefits which might be derived 
from these animals some are overlooked, in 
this establishment at Pise. Their principat 
labour is to carry wood, hay, straw, &c. frou 
San Rossora and its neighbourhood, to the 
city. The hair serves to fill common mat- 
tresses; and some of it is made into coarse 
articles by knitting. The skins of such as 
die of disease or old age, are sold for five of 
six lirt of Tuscany, When tanned they make 
a leather useful for cominon purposes, such as 
covering of trunks, forming portmanteaus, &c. 
The milk of the mothers 1s allowed entirely 
to the yonng. ‘The flesh might prove tender 
and eatable; but in ‘Tuscany they decline to 
make the experiment. Neither have they 
taught them to carry two persons, one on 
eacli side, sitting in covered chairs, as is coms 
inonly seen in Persia and Egypt. 

Some of the farmers in the neighbourhcod 
Were desirous of employing these camels in 
Itbouring the ground, For this purpose they 
Dought young ones, for which they gave 
40 10 50 sequius: (£20. to £25.) but this 
Speculation failed, ou account of the destruce 
tion produced by these animals among the 
young trees and bedges, which thev bit to 
pieces, or totaily deprived of their bark. Those 
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which are sold to show-men, who go about 
with them from country (to country, are 
valued from twenty to thirty sequins: (£10 
to £12);) but it is very seldom such are 
parted with. 

Now, if we compare the camel of Pise 
with those bredin Arabia, Egypt, or Barbary, 
the inferiority of the European is striking. 
He is useful to his master in a much lower 
degree. The Arab camel has a lofiy, brisk, 
and even rapid motion: he is also proof 
against fatigue. 

This of Pise is dull and reluctant. he 
Arab travels, without effort, twenty or thirty 
leagues daily, under a heavy load; and if 
animated skilfully by his keeper, he is com- 

eient toa much further task ; while this of 
Bice labours his thirty miles per day, or three 
miles per-hoar, and this is his stint. 

The Arzb camel lives to the age of forty, 
and even of fifty years; but those of Pise do 
not exceed twenty years, especially sach as 
are employed in labour; those which are 
favoured may reach to twenty-five or thirty. 

This may stand as one instance among 
many, that nature has appointed races of 
animals to the ¢ifferent countries of the globe, 
and has confined them too, within certain 
limits. The camel is evidently formed for a 
hot country, the vsual defect of which (want 
of water) injures this creature in the smallest 
proportion of any animal; and for a level or 
sandy plain ; as is demonstrable from the 
formation of his foot, which is not horny, 
nor thoroughly divided ; but callous, and only 
in part separated: itis therefore capable of 
spreading, when treading on a dry and arid soil. 


CHEAP AND EFFECTUAL VARNISH FOR 
TILES AND BRICKS; OR OTHER EARTH- 
EN WARES EXPOSED TO THE WEATIER, 


One of the greatest improvements that 
ever were made in the manufacture of r 
pottery, was in the simple glazing applied to 
the ware, which was at once, cheap, lasting, 
and innocent. Glazing in which lead is a 
principal ingredient, is not without hazard 
to the health of those who use plates, &c. fi- 
nished by means of it. The glazing above 
alluded ‘to was brought over by two 
Dutchmen, who long preserved their secret, 
which was in fact, nothing more than throw- 
ing a few handfulls of salt into the furnace 
in which the ware was baking, the vapour 
from which settled on the articles under the 
action of heat. This glazing is still used 
to white ware. On the same principle a 
process has lately been adopted on the Con- 
tinent, in respect to tiles for covering houses, 
and appears to justify our extending the know- 


f it. 
7 is well known that tiles are a heavy 


covering for a house, naturally, and in their 
best condition: but this is aggravated, by the 
additional weight they acquire when subjected 
to continual rain. of the most effect 
ual baking that ean be given them, they are 
porous to a considerable degree ; and the water 
imbibed by each iile, on large roofs, renders 
the whole a great additional burden on we 
timbers, in consequence, these timbers are 
stronger, more subsiantial and costly, io meet 
this expected bearing. But if a pt and 
durable varnish could be applied to tiles, they 
would then resist the penetration of the water, 
and immediately repeil it from che roof, 

Ap attempt to accomplish this has been 
made by coating each tile after the baking 
with athin body of tar, which drying into 
the substance of the tile closed the pores, and 
prevented the entrance of water But, thie 
requires that each tile be passed through the 
hauds of the workman; and be brushed over 
singly with tar. The following process de- 
mands no manual labour. It appears to be 
founded on the same principle as the glazing 
of potiery already alluded to. ‘The kiln should 
be close, or capable of being closed ; instead 
of open ; avery close oven would answer the 
purpose. 

M. Nieseman, a German, who furnishes 
this account, has often placed ten or twelve 
thousand tiles in a furnace, which he has 
glazed with little trouble. 

He recommends to take, for 12,000 tiles :— 

Halfa bushel of salt (in French measure, 
80 kijogrammes) 

Six or seven kilogrammes, or about oné 
twelfth pait of the quantity of sclt, of ashes 
of lead; butif this cannot be had, of litharge, 
which is easily obtained, and is cheap; — 

A few handfuls of bol rouge , ot red bole: 
an earth susceptible of rising in vapour. 

These substances must be perfectly dry, 
and in a state of fine powder. When the 
heat is at the greatest, throw a handful of 
this mixture into the furnace, laying it very 
thin, and in a place thoroughly heated, that it 
may take fire immediately, so as never to 
form any hillock or accumulation. A sinall 
tnatter of dry wood thrown iu by an assis 
tant, at the same time, to ensure a flame, is 
proper; as the speedy action of fame is nee 
cessary to volatilize the materials of the var 
nish, The fire being kept up, aud the whole 
of the glazing thrown into the furnace, the 
door must be closed. 

When the furnace is cold and again opene 
ed, the tiles will be found strongly varnished, 
very compact and hardened, and absolutely 
impermeable to water: the three essential 

ualities which are demanded iv a good tile. 

heir weight hereafter cannot be increased by 
moisture, but their duration and stability are 
efiectually iusured. 
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MANNER OF CAUSING BEES TO SLEEP, 
OR TO SUFFER SCUPEFACTIION, FOR CER- 
TAIN PURPOSES 


1: is well known that the manner of treat- 
ing a swarm of Bees, in order to take the 
honey from them, as practiced by some per- 
sons, is cruel to a degree, disgraceful to ha- 
manity, aod prejudicial at the sane time to 
ther proprietors, Many of these industrious 
insects are destroyed by 1; and by such loss 
weak hives are rendered unprofitable. The 
following process, which is extracted from 
the Fenen **Aunals of Agriculture’, seems 
to ve g eatly favourable both to the indusiri- 
ous and its owner. 

T ke of that kind of mushroom which is 
named Lycoperdon sfet.atum about the quin- 
tiv of av egg in size, set fire to it, and place 
it at ibe eutrauce of the bive. When a smail 
quantity of the simoke has made its way into 
the hive, the Bees fail down as if stupefied, 
or in a sleep: they remain in this siate a- 
boots quarter of ap hour. Duaiing this time 
the swarm may be treated according to what 
was intended, without fear of any suffering 
from their stings. “This proceeding dees no 
injury to the bees themselves, nor to any of 
their voung. 11 may be effecred at all times, 
and affords an easy method of allowing 
swariws that are feeble to increase. 

Tne Lycoperdon is our English’ Poff ball. 
The L. ste/'arum, as its implies, is 
starred It ts indigenous and grows in sandy 
soll. in woods, Its outer membrane isa 
thick and leather-like envelope, divided into 
mauy parts, like the raysofa star. The in- 
terior is globular, and contains a dust which 
is inconceivably fine, and issues like a cloud 
of vapour or smoke, on the plant being crush- 
ed. This dust is extremely buriful to the 
eves. Persons have been blinded for a long 
while by suffering their eyes to receive a 
quantity of it. Ttis thought by some that 
this dust is venomous; but the more credible 
Opinion is, that these seeds are sharp and an- 
gular; and by their minuteness elude all at- 
tempts to remove they “They hold and irri- 
tate whatever tender membrane they strike 
on. The plantshoald be dried, before it is 
employed as above directed = Other puff-balls 
produce the same effect on Bees; but more 
slowly and less certainly. 

*.* Itis worth while to try whether this 
plant may not have the same eflect on Wasps. 
Whoever has destroyed a wasp’s nest, knows 
well that he would have been glad of any 
quielus that he could have applied to the 
angry inhabitants. On such occasions it is 
common to raise a smoke of straw or stubble; 
a number of pufl-balls in addition might prove 
highly preservative. 


MANNER OF DESTROYING GRUBS, ANTS, 
AND OTHER INSECTS. 


After what as been said on the powerful 
and stupefying elects of the puff-ball, it 
appears unnccessary to repeat the cautions 
given as to the use of it. There can be no 
doubt, but what if a smoke too long continu. 
ed, or too dense be made with it, it may de- 
stroy Bees, as certainly as sulphur itself, cons 
trary to the iniention of their owner. The 
following recipe depends for its aciivity on 
that fact. 

To destroy Insects;—take one pound 
and a halfof soft soap, an equal quantity of 
flower of sulphur, two pounds of Lycoperden 
tuber, and fifieen gallons of water; mix the 
whole well together by means of gentle heat 5 
and sprinkle the insects with this water. 
They die on the spot. This practice is des 
rived from Germany ; and is said to be very 
effectual. 


POTATOES GROWN WITHOUT ATMOSPHERIC 
INFUENCE, RAIN, OR LIGHT. 


The ‘Mercury of Suabia’ a German 
Journal, some tiine ago published an account 
of the prolific properties of the Potatoe, which 
not only is curious as a philosophical experi- 
ment, but interesting, as it proves what ree 
sources nature possesses within herself for the 
most bereticial purposes. It avay also afford 
a hint of which advantage may be taken uns 
der Certain circumstances, 

covered,” says the writer, ‘a corner ofa 
cellar, with a layer aboutan inch thick, come 
posed of two thirds of fine sand brought from 
the Danuve, and one third of common earth. 
J put into it, in the mouth of April thirtye 
two yellow potatoes of a thin skin; I placed 
them only on the surface without covering 
them: they shot out -roots abundantly on 
all sides, and at the close of the month of 
Noveniber following, I took up more than 
half a bushel of produce of the very best kind, 
About one tenth of the quantity was equal in 
size to a reinel/e apple; the rest the size of 
a large cherry. ‘The skin was remarkably 
thin, the pulp white and mealy, and the taste 
agreable. 

During the six months they lay on their 
hed, they received no attention or cultivation ; 
nor any influence from the sunshine, or light, 
This experiment may be repeated to advantage 
in fortified places, in prisons or houses of 
correction, and in general in any parts of 
great cities, wherever are subterranean 
which are not too cold, nor too humid. By 
taking advantage of such places the quantity 
of cheap and wholesome food may certainly 
be increased, for the benefit of indigent ine 
dividuals”, 
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How far these potatoes were ripened toa 
fair maturity without the benefit of atmos- 
pheric inflaeaces, it is impossible for ws to say. 
Wether they would have propagated fy seed, 
or by cutiings, supposing them to have beea 
Placed in the open field ; or whether, suppos- 
ing them to have been again planted in dark- 
ness, they would have continued to yield in- 
Crease, equal in size and goodness to those 
of the first crop, may be recommended as a 
problem for solution to those who have oppor- 
tunity and curiosity sufficient for the experi- 
ment. Reasoning on the general proceedings 
of nature, we should doubt the issue; but, 
Wf such a fact can be established, it must be 
in the case of some subterraneous fruit, as 
the potatoe, or other of a like nature. 


MOULDED GLOBES, SHEWING MOUNTAINS 
IN RELIEYO, AND VALLIES, SEAS, EARTHS, 
&c. IN INTAGLIO. 


. _ Two artists of Berlin, M.M. Schwizky 
and Menke, have directed their labours to the 
means of reducing wood, by pounding and 
grinding, toa fit state for receiving the form 
ofa mould, and taking all kinds of figures with 
great accuracy. They have succeeded in ob- 
taining such a preparation, which unites ex- 
treme fineness of parts with uncommon so- 
lidity. It is made by reducing some of the 
best kinds of indigenous wood [we presume 
some of the hardest kinds] toan impalpable 
powder, then mixing it up with an aggluti- 
Naling matter, or species of cement; the com- 

osition of which they reserve to themselves. 

hey thus form a paste, more er less liquid, 
which being run into proper moulds of plaster, 
becomes firm an? compact in about twenty- 
four hours. 

These workmen at first directed their la 
bours merely to the casting of infants’ dolls, 
small images for mantle pieces, flower pots, 
ordinary busts, and other coarse performances. 
But, at length, they directed it to an object 
of utility, by multiplying casts of the globe 
invented by M. Zeune for the instruction of 
blind persons, in the Institution for their as- 
sistance at Berlin. 

This globe, is about a foot and a half in 
diameter ; the continents and mountains are 
represented on it in re/ievo; and the rivers 
by hollows or excavations; whereby the 
feeling judges on the surface of the countries, 
rugged or champaign, and the course of rivers 
winding or straight. The ices and snows of 
the poles and high mountains seem, as it 
were, white, and unequaliy cold and smooth 
to the touch; the water is coloured blue, and 
feels humid; the surfaces covered with ve- 
getables are of a dull green; the sandy plains 


are yellow aod pebbly ; the bare soil is brown 
andearthy ; and the beaths and wastes are red- 
dish and prickly. ‘These Globes are sold at 
Berlin, at the price of ten crowns, or about 
thirty-five shillings, each. 

This invention is susceptible of great im- 
provement. For instance, a map of the Bri- 
tish islands, with their mountains and rivers, 
and proper distinctions of rocks, pits, mines, 
&e, would be extremely instructive to many 
besides youth, in particular. Or ifa smaller 
surface were thought more manageable in 
point of accuracy, a county might be placed in 
representation on the study table, with every 
advantage short of an actual visitto it. After 
being modeled, the superficies might be co- 
vered with a map printed on thin paper, pasts. 
ed on it, shewing the towns, roads, &e. 
while the heights, and hollows would appear 
from the model. Such maps might be deli- 
vered ata moderate price; and seem to leave 
nothing further to be wished for iu the study 
of geography. 


EFPECTS OF COLOUERD RAYS IN A MIXTURE 
OF OXYMURIATE AND HYDROGEN GAS, 


M. Leebeck, a German chemist, having 
made a mixture of these gases exposed thein 
to the light of the sun, which suddenly de- 
composed them with a great explosion. This 
experiment was suggested by Guy Lussac and 
Thenard, and M. Leebeck has repeated it with 
success by means of gas collected over hot 
water, He afterwards introduced this gas 
into a yellowish red bell giass, and another of 
a deep blue, which he exposed to the solar 
rays. In the blue bell glass the decomposi- 
tion took place instantly without any explo- 
sion, and ina minute at most it was ended, 
and the greater part of the bell glass was filled 
with water. On the contrary, in the red bell 
glass the decomposition took place very slowly: 
after being exposed for twenty minutes to 
very strong solar says, a very small quantity 
of water rose in the red bell glass.) The mix- 
ture of gas in the red bell glass was introduced 
intoa white bel} glass, and also exposed to 
the solar rays: no explosion took place, but 
in a few minutes the decomposition was com- 
plete, and the giass was filled with water. 
‘The experiments were several times repeated 
with similar results. 


TRANSPARENT PAPER FOR ARTISTS. 


The tracing paper commonly used is apt to 
turn vellow, which injures its es 
and utiliry. The following recipe by Mz. 
Cathery, of Mead Row, near the Asylum,, 
for a while transpareut paper, appears in the 
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xxxth volume of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &e. just published. 
‘The longer Ume this paper is made, the bet- 
ter itis; wkeeps clear and white, and can be 
traced upon witha pen, tf the ink bas a lidle 
ox-gall put tato it, Mer Cathery sells it tor 
the same price at which the coaimon tracing 
paper ts sold. 

The Preparation. —Take one quart of the 
best reciified spirits of turpentine, and put to 
it a quarier of an ounce of sugar of lead, 
finely powdered; shake it up, ava let it stand 
a day and might, then pour it off, aad wdd to 
it one pound of the best Canada balsam, set 
it in a gentle sand heat, and keep stirrtog 
it ullit is quite mixed, when it will be ft for 
use; then lay your paper on a smooth board, 
and with a ‘arge brnsh, brush your paper over 
very even with the misture, aud then hang 
it upon fines to dry, and it wall be fit for use 
in about tour dis 

‘The Society void five guineas to Mr. 
Cathery for his communication. 


MONUMENT IN GUILDHALL, 
The monument erect d by the Corporation 
of London to the memory of Mr Put, was 
lately upened to pubic view. Tris placed on the 
south side of Guildtall, facing that of nis 
father, tne late Mr. Can- 


ning, accompanied by Lord G. L Gower, 
attended the openi g, aud met the \ orpora- 
tion Committee —afler vwewing it, he ex- 
pressed creat saitstaction with the likeness 


It must be confessed that here is too much 
reason ‘oO biush at many of those tributes to 
departed yreain ss, which have employed the 
chisset of the sculptor at the public expense. 
This censure may, without fear be applied 
even to some of those which have usarped 
cominanding situations in the Metropolitan 
churen. We readily, however, admit, that 
the taste of our rusts, and of those of the 
public who admire the arts, is very much 
improved with respect to sculpture in general. 
The absurd refinements, allegorical conceits, 
and meretricious frippery of the French man- 
ner, are now discarded  Sumplicity of de- 
sign, and correctness of execution, are es- 
sential to sculpture ; which ought always to 
be ciear, intelligible, and expressive—not 
dering into the variegated fancy which may 
be allowed to the painter. A public monu- 
ment is intended for the eyes of the nation, 
and of the world, aid its composision ought 
to be easily intelligible to every person of 
common sense. That of Lord Chatham, 
in Guildhali, is very skilfully executed: but 
it is too much encumbered with flowers, and 
fruii, and symbols. 

The present work is designed to represent 
the state of England during the administra- 
tton of Mr. Pitt, whose figure ts placed stand- 
ing on a rock, in his official robes, ‘This at- 


Mr. Pitt's Monument. 
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tention to the immediate costume, in all 
cases where it is not uncouth or ridiculous is 
commendable. We do not want ine diess of 
a Roman Senator, to designate the character 
and attaraments of a mtuister aad orator in 
the British House of Commons The nead 
is a good tesemblauce of Mr. Pit, in the 
wore advanced years of hs life. Oo bustight 
hand isa figure of Apollo, with lis lyre; and 
on his left, Mercury. femediately under- 
neath, is Britannia riding on the waves, on 
a Sea-horse, holding the trident of the iain 
in ove dand, and wielding the thunverbolt 
the other: ter helmet is adorned with marie 
dime symbols, and crowned with oak leaves. 

A public monument may be consicered 
under two aspeets . first, as the work of the 
artist consi ered protessioualiy ; secondly, as 
an example of the state of the aris at the pes 
riod whew it was erected, and of rhe judges: 
Ment of that public body which sdopred the 
design of the work. Under the nist of these: 
particulars, this monument to the aemory of 
Mr. Pitti. honourable to Mr. Bubb, a young 
artist; is first public work, pose 
sesses evident tudications of taleot and skill. 
As a work intended to marilest the sliberality 
of the City of London, and to display to alter 
ages the present siate of the atts, we doubt 
whether is free from censure. How far 
Apoile and Mercury ure pooper Companions 
to the Brush minister may be questiouable 
hereafter. Apotlo muy be taken as the god 
of poesy,—but Mr Pit was vot renowned 
a3 apoet:—oras god of physic j—but Mr. 
Pitt was no eminent physician. Mercury is 
well known as ged of thieves as well as of 
tratlic ;—but who would dare tw remiad the 
Lord Mayor and Court ot Aldermen that 
such a profligate heathen deity was set up by 
their author y in their very Guildhail? 
choice, in our opinion, i¢ not guided by good 
taste and sound judzement. These figuresy 
by being somewhat fudd-stzed, make the figure 
of Mr Pitt look smal. 

To speak our minds freely, the governing 
lines of this composition ate foo simple. Tne 
robe of the Chancellor of the Exchequer falls 
straight down; bis own figure is straight and 
slender; the line is continued straight ulhit 
meets the back of the sea horse, at right ane” 
gles: the sea itself is of course at right ane 
gles: while Apolio and Mercury, deviate but 
litte froma perpendicalar line: the rock, too, 
is at rigont angles; so that the predominating 
linesare perfect crosses toeach other, and thus 
the work becomes deficentin variety of form, 
and movement, and mellowness of compos 
sion, should have been corrected in- 
the model. i 

The inscription written by Mr. Canning is 
clear and nervous, and avoids any very; 
pointed allusions to matters of policy. It is* 
as follaws :— 
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WILLIAM PITT, 

Son of Pirt, Earv of Cnatuam, 
Inheziting the genius and formed by the 
precepis of his Father, 

Devoted himself from his early years to the 
service of the State. 

Called to the chief conduct of the Adminis- 
tration after the close of a disastrous war, 
He repaired the exhausted Revenues, he re- 
vived and invigorated the Commerce and 
Prosperity of the Country ; 

And he had re-established the Public Credit 
on deep and sure foundations, 
When a new war was kindled in Europe, more 
formidable than any picceding war from 
the peculiar character of its dangers. 

To resist the atms of France, which were 
directed against the Independeuce of 
every Government and People ; 

To animate other Natious by the example of 
Great Britain ; 

To check the contagion of opinions which 
tended to dissolve the frame of Civil 
Society ; 

To array the loyal, the sober-minded, and the 
good, in defence of the venerable Consti- 
tution of the British Monarchy, 

Were the duties which, at that awful crisis, 
devolved upon the British Minister; 
And which he discharged with transcen- 
dent zeal, intrepidity, and perseverance. 
He upheld the National Honour abroad ; he 
maintained at home the blessings of 
Order and of true Liberty : 

And in the midst of difficulties and perils, 
He united and consolidated the strength, 
povver, and resources of the Empire. 

For these high purposes, 

He was gifted by Divine Provideuce with 
endowments, 

Rare ia their separate excellence, won- 
derful in their combination : 
Judgement; imagination ; memory; wit, 
force and acuteness of reasoning ; 
Eloquence, copious and accurate, coms 
manding and persuasive, 

And suited, from its splendour, to the dignity 
of his mind aud to the authority of 
his station : 

A lofty spirit ; a mild and ingenuous temper ; 
Warm and stedfast in friendship, towards 
enemies he was forbearing and forgiving. 
His industry was not relaxed by confidence in 
his great abilities. 

His indulgence to others was not abated by 
‘the consciousness of his own superiority. 
His ambffion was pure from all selfish 
motives ; 

The love of power and the passion for fame 
were ia him subordinate to views of 
public utility : 

Dispensing for near twenty years the favours 
of the Crown, 

He lived without ostentation; and 
he died poor, 


A GRATEFUL NATION 
Decreed to him those funeral honours 
Which are reserved for eminent and 
extraordinary men. 
THIS MONUMENT 
Is erected by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Common Council, 

To record the reverent aud affectionate regret 
With which the City of London cherishes 
his memory ; 

And to hold out to the imitation of posterity 
Those principles of public and private virtue, 
Which ensure to nations a solid greatness, 
And toindividuals an imperishable name. 


EDICT OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA AGAINST 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY, 


The Criminal Tribunal, by order of the 
Emperor, conformably to a representation 
made by Han, the Imperial secretary (in 
which he desired that the promulgation of the 
Christian Religion migit be obviated) decrees 
as follows :— 

The Europeans worship God, because, in 
their own country, they are used to do so; 
and it is quite unnecessary to inguire into the 
motive: but then, why do they disturb the 
common people of the interior ?—appoiniing 
unauthorisedly priests and other fuactionases, 
who spread this through all the provinces, in 
obvious infraction of the law; and the 
common people, deceived by them, succce! 
each other from generation to generation, 
unwilling to depart from their delusion. ‘This 
may approach very near to being a rebe'liun. 
Reflecting that the said religion neither holds 
spirits in veneration nor ancesiors in reverence, 
clearly, this is to walk contrary to sound does 
trine; and the common people, who follow 
and familiarize themselves with such delue 
sions, in what respect do they differ from a 
rebel mov? If there is not decreed some 
punishment, how shall the evil be eradi- 
cated ?—and how shiall the human heart be 
rectified ? 

From this time forward, such Europeans 
as shall privately print books and establish 
preachers, in order to pervert the multitude, — 
and the Tartars and Chincse, who, deputed 
by Europeans, shall propagate their religion, 
bestowing names and disquieting numbers, 
shall have this to look to;—the chief or 
principal one shall be executed ;—whoever 
shall spread their religion, not making such 
disturbance, nor to many men, and without 
giving names, shall be imprisoned, waitin 
the time of execution ;—and those who sha 
content themselves with following such reli« 
gion, without wishing to reform themselves, 
they shall be exiled to He-lan-keang, &o. 
As for Tartats, they shall be deprived of their 
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pay. With respect to Europeans at present in 
ekin, if they are Mathematicians, without 
having other office or occupation, this suffices 
to their being kept in their employments: 
but those who do not understand Mathe- 
matics, what motive is there for acquiescing 
in their idleness, whilst they are exciting 
irregularities? Let the Mandarins in charge 
of the Europeans, enquire and act. Except- 
ing the Mathematicians, who are to be re- 
tained in their employment, the other Euro. 
peans shall be sent to the Viceroy of Canton, 
to wait there, that when there come ships 
from the respective countries, they may be 
sent back. ‘I'he Europeans, in actual service 
at the capital, are forbidden to intermeddle 
with the Tartars and Chinese, in order to 
strike at the root of the absurdities which 
heve been propagated. In Pekin, where there 
are no more Earopesns than those employed 
in the Mathematics; they will not be able 
clandestinely to spread false religion. The 
Viceroys and other magistrates of the other 
provinces shall be careful and diligent. If they 
find Europeans within their territories, they 
shall seize them, and act according to justice 
in order, by such means, to exterminate root 
and trunk. You shall conform to this deci- 
sion of the Criminal Tribunal. 


THE GATHERER. 
No. XXXIX. 
Jam but a Gatherer and Disposer of other Men’s 
Stuff. 


IMPROPER ALLEGORIES, ADOPTED IN THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS. 


Nothing can possibly be in a worse taste 
than some of those poetical metaphors which 
have been adopted as emblems in sculpture 
aud painting. Zhat may pass well enough 
as a glowing expression, verlum ardens, in 
poetry, or in declamation, which, reduced to 
figure and representaiion, becomes horrible; 
because inappticable, odious, and false. Was 
not he saptentissime who sct himself to 
delineate ‘* a ground plan of the botiomless 
pit?" That the phrase is applicable to law, 
and the chicaneries of law-suits, witness daily 
current language: it is also, and likewise, 
applicable to Hell; but to reduce the me- 
iaphor to lives, and circumscribing figure, is 
to render it ridiculous ;—to murder it. 

In like manner the phrase ** killing time,” 
is perfectly intelligible and singularly ex- 
pressive; bat ia Hogarth’s attempt to depict 
© Folly killing Time,” the absarditv is too 
gross to be tolerated; the action of Ai//ing is 
incongruous ; we know too intimately to admit 
the supposition, however emblematically ex- 
pressed, that Time cannot be kiled; and 
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we slight the moral proposed in disdain of 
the means of conveying it. 

This confusion is, most of all, unhappy 
when religious ideas are in question. M. 
Mangourit, in his ‘* Travels in Hanover,” 
describes a tomb-stone embellished with a 
singular device. ‘* In a burial ground, to 
the north of the city of Hanover,” says he, 
** near the door of the church, isa tombe 
stone fixed in the wall, in a taste sufficiently 
singular. It represents Jesus bearing his 
cross, and treading on grapes in a vat made of 
stone, at the fonr corners of which rise four 
presses for squeezing of grapes, Fiat /us!” 
A French critica reviewer! by mishap, 
reporting on M. Mangourit’s work, explains 
this subject by reference to Rev. xiv. 18. 20. 
to which it has no relation whatever; but 
rather to Isaiah Ixiii. 3. where the prophet 
addresses a warrior, recently from battle, by 
enquiring the cause of the red sfains on his 
garments—resembling the sprinklings on the 
garments of those who trod grapes in the 
wine-press. When the battle was fought 
man to man, and hand to hand, these sans 
guinary appearances must have been inevite 
able and therefore common. It should seem 
that a hero trampliug on his foes, as grapes 
are trodden in a vat, admitting of no escape, 
was a metaphor used among the Orientals; 
for we find it alluded to in the passage quct.d 
from the Revelations, where the passage is 
explained, as importing vengeance and wrath. 
But, reduced to picture, the action becomes 
disgusting; unless, happily, it proves unin- 
telligible. 

In the windows of the church of St. 
Etienne du Mont, the French artist had dee 
picted the heavenly Lamb, mingling his blood 
with the juice of a mass of grapes which 
sundry angels were pressing in an immense 
vat. This mystery is beyond modern pe- 
netration, Can it mean the Lamb avengin 
his blood on his enemies by the ministry at 
angels? or is it some zealot’s dream ? 

A metaphor equally offensive is seen in the 
front piece to Montanus's ediiioa of the 
Bible, Leipsic, 1657, in which, to intimate 
the universal efficacy of the Redeemer’s 
passion, a figure of Christ is represented with 
fountains of blood gushing out from his five 
wounds; this having filled a vast bason, 
fills also evps, &e. (it is caught in the 
mouths of some) and several persons hand cups 
thus filled, to those around them. The ex 
treme impropriety of supposing men, women, 
and children, to stoop down to drink, into a 
cistern filled with blood, converts the allegory 
to scandal. 

That similar incongruity may not debase 
our country, let us adhere, with all our 
strength, to the simplicity of troe Christianity, 
and the verities of the Protestant faith, 
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DEFICIENCIES OF COUNTRIES THROUGH 
NATURAL CAUSES. 


M. Dewina, Librarian to the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris, in his Tableau Historique 
de fa haute Ituite et des Alpes,” novices a re- 
markable al'sence in the Moutferrat, and the 
county of Asti. With the vine, fig-trees, and 
other kinds of fruit- bearing trees, we find,” 
says he, alinond trees,—and former!y they 
cultivated the olive in these parts. If this 
culture has been abandoned, Lecause the olives 
no longer ripen here, it becomes both in- 
teresting and curious to examine the cause of 
this failure. It is true, that the hills around 
are become sensibly dower; and it is probable 
that the olive trees which were planted on 
the southern aspects of these hilis being not 
so much sheltered from northern gales as they 
had been, were unable to bring their fruit to 
maturity: it is even probable, that these 
winds have caused the trees themselves to 
perish.” Such, in fact, appears to have been 
the true cause of abandoning the culture of 
olives. Thus, an extensive country may be 
deprised—suddeuly deprived, of one source of 
its wealth by the diminished elevation of a 
hill, or mountain; by the burning of a 
sheltering wood, or by an earthquake, which 
changes the surface of the soil. It is known 
that Picardy formerly possessed vineyards; 
this is proved by historical accounts and by 
ancient documents. The Enziish soldiers, 
who accompanied Edward [1]. in the invasion 
of France, said jocosely one to another, ‘* we 
shall again drink deeply in ike charming 
wines of St. Omer.” 

How far this remark may justly be extend- 
ed deserves enquiry. Ii may account for our 
not finding at this day, several exquisite pro- 
ductions of different countries in the places 
assigned them by ancient authors. ‘There 
is no real couse for impeaching the veracity of 
those writers ;—bu: if the atmospherical in- 
fluences to which those countries are now 
snbject be different from what they were, the 
cause of deficiency is obvious, or if by any 
change in the soil itself, whether from sud. 
den causes, or from want of being supp'ied 
with proper enrichment, according to the 
skill of the cultivator, its surface be changed, 
there can be no occasion of surprize at the 
impotence which ncw deteriorates its produc- 
lve powers. 


STONES IMPREGNATED WITH ANIMAL OIL: 
BY WHAT MEANS? 


Our countrymen at Malta, if geologically 
inclined, have an opportunity of adducing e- 
vidence for the determination of ihe question, 
whether that island were formerly a moun- 
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tain, and is sunk into the sea? or, whether 
it Owes its origin to a volcano aud is risen 
from the depth of the ocean? 

Boisgelin mentions tracks of wheels—ru/s, 
hojlowed into the solid rock, broken off at 
the sharpest escarpment of the rock, in some 
places; tn others running along inclined 
planes and more level roads. ‘They are from 
four to six tnches broad, and ten, twelve or 
even fifteen inches deep. They extend into the 
sea, as far (and much farther) as the eve can 
follow them beneath the waves. What is 
most remarkable is, that between these wheel- 
Tuls, are no appearances of any track like that 
made by horses, or mules, &c. in drawing 
carriages. Is it possible that men drew the 
cars and waggons which formed afier long 
attrition these deep traces of their passage, 
in the living rock itself? These particulari- 
ties seem to prove the most remote antiquity 
of the terra firma. On the other band, in differs 
ent parts of the island are found blocks and 
lumps separate and detached, of a blackish 
and reddish calcareous stone. This, when 
rubbed, emits an extremely powerful and 
disagreeable smell : it dissolves in acids with 
a brisk effrvescence, and leaves Routing on the 
surface a black ot/y pellicle the cause cf its stinks 
ing odour. This stone, says the writer, has 
been impregnated with oi/ of cestaceous fishes. 
He does not know of any quarries of this 
stone. Did these masses receive this impreg- 
nation when the mountain which now forms 
the island, was at the botiom of the sea? 

A fact of the same nature is related con 
cerning a mass of stones of a similar quality, 
found broken, and in different states ov the 
top of Mont Perdu; the highest cf the 
Pyrenneans, by M. Ramon. ‘They are 
careous, blackish and fetid. M. Vauquee 
lin, by the similarity of their swell to that 
which he found in certain black marbies,—~ 
and discovered to be incontestably of ani- 
mal origin, concluded that the stones found 
on Mont Perdu must have the same origin, 
This leads to the conclusion that immense 
fisiies formerly died where these stones lay, 


{lence arise two questions : 1, May not some 
terrestrial animal have furnished oil of the 
same propertics and smell, as are now found 
in the larger fishes? Might not such die on 
places so impregnated, especially if it haunted 
mountainous tracks? @. May not some 
combination of gasses emanating from the 
earth under certain operations whether of fire, 
or otherwise, possess the same properties, as 
to smell, &c. as the oil of these supposed ani- 
mals? and might not these combinations take 
place in mountainous regions? Have the 
volcanic producis of the Dead Sea, which 
stink on being rubbed any relation to these 
stones; and what is that relation ? 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AFRICA SOUTH. 


Slaves’ Confinement remitted. — Cape of 
Good Hope, Jan. 1, 18i3. The confinement 
of slaves in pubiie gaols, &c. at the discretion 
of masters and untstresses for domestic offences, 
Without the intervention of any coart of 
justice or public officer, having been fouund— 
as indeed wight naturally be expected from 
such arbiirary power—to corrupt public man- 
ners, the governor has ordered that ne slave 
shall be beld in custody for more than one 
month, unless charges of a criminal nature 
be preferred, and a prosecution commenced 
against him before some competent authority. 


Slaves directed to le so’d on account of 
harsh treatment by their owners, to pay a 
duty of ten per cent. in addition to the 
charges heretofore customary, 


Imprisonment for Debt diminished. — 
Debtors, and offeaders punished by levying 
of fine, have heretofore been committed to 
gaol till such time as they could pay or satisfy 
such debt or penalty, whereby many have 
been confined several months, or years, even, 
for small of money :—the governor or- 
ders that confinement for debt or penalty not 
exceeding twenty rixdol/ars, shall cease at 
the end of one month, without other pro. 
cess, fees, or expences, except a charge for 
diet at the rate of ¢en stivers per day. Debts 
of fifty rixdollars exiend imprisonment to 
six calendar months. Debtors not to be 
again arrested ; hut their property, wherever 
found, to be liable to seizure for the original 
debt. 

Query—W hat would le the operation 
of a similar law in our own is/and P 


Payments remitted.—The governor ex- 
presses great satisfaction with the behaviour 
of the commandos sent against the Kaffers ; 
and in recompence, remits the sum of 
20,659 rixdollars, paid by them to the Bri- 
tish comimrssaries for provisions and other 
supplies, to June 24, 1812. Private iadivi- 
duals rece:ve the same allowance, in consl- 
deration of their meritorious exertions. 

Grain sold is ordered co be registered, with 
its price, &c. by the clerk of the market, in 
order to prevent forestailing and monopalizing. 
Dealers in wheat, &ce. to render accounts 
of their stock, for public information. 

Cape Town: Supply of Water.—Feh. 5, 
1813. The governor gives notice of his de- 
termination, with the sanction and approba- 
tion of bis majesty’s ministers, to carry inio 
cifect the great and beneficial measure of 
supplying the town with water, conveyed, 
as it were, tothe door of every inhabitant 
and burghers Certainly the incouvenicacies 


now suffered by Cape Town from a deficiency 
of water, the tine lost in obtaining it, &c. 
have long demanied such a most benehcial 
improvement. [he undertaking, the levy- 
ing rates, &c. will be conducted by the 
Burgher Senate. 
AMERICA, UNITED STATES, 

Willerforce’s Philanhrophic Associalions 
—Ou the 22d of October, 180g, a society 
was for:ed at New-York, in North Amee 
rica, composed of free Africans, descendants 
of Africans and people of colour, by the 
name of The Wilberforce Philanthropic 
Association, instituted for the Proimotion of 
Virtue and the Diffusion of Science"—the 
sole object of which is declared to be, to 
unite all the bonds of brotherly love, to ine 
struct the youth, to aid the distressed, and to 
spread the benign influence of virtue, science, 
aud industry. Members are chosen by ballot, 
and are liabie to fines or exclusion for miscone 
duct. ‘The entrance fee is a dollar, and the 
moathly payment a quarter dollar, The 
officers are, a president, two vice presidents, 
asecrc ary, three deputy secretaries, a treae 
surer, two cliaplains, two physicians or sure 
geons, two attorneys or counsellors, one 
marshal, four order!y marshals, one standard 
bearer, six banner-bearers, one librarian, and 
thirteen directors. Certain pecuniary benefits 
are to be enjoyed by sick or aged members, 
and by their widows or orphans A library 
is to be formed by voluntary coatributions of 
the members, or others. A committee is aps 
pointed to use means to obtain employ for 
meuibers wanting business, and to place chile 
dren apprentices. Medals are to be given for 
compositions on various subjects, and for ara 
ticles of rare wotkmanship; and such en« 
couragement given * toail religious, humane, 
literary, manufacturing, commercial, agrie 
caltural, and speculative establishments, as 
may conduce to increase the wealth, respectae 
bility, knowledge, nuinbers, public influence, 
durability, and indissoluble union of this 
association, provided that all establishments 
so encouraged shall be under the management, 
direction, and controul of this association, 
entirely and perpetually, and of no other.” 

This society was incorporated by an act of 
the legislature of Newe York on the 8th of 
June last, and formed into a body corporate 
and politic, with the usual privileges attached 
to such an incorporation ; its duration being 
limited to filteen years, and the extent of 
the real or personal estate helonging to it 
being restricted to the sum of two thousaud 
dollars per annum. 


We cannot contemplate this nascent insti« 
tution without a very lively interest, whether 
we consider the well-earned hemage which 
its designation renders to the distinguished 
champion of the African race, or the proofs, 
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and still mose the promise, which it furnishes 
of their advancement in the social scale. 


New Island founded in the Sea, proposed 
Sor the defence of New York.—Ivis uot ge- 
nerally known that among the French en- 
gineers who were expatriated from France 
during the fury ef the revolution, was M. 
de Pusy, who with others took refuge in 
Awerica. His reputation as an engineer 
caused him to be sought after by the Congress, 
which wished to receive from him a plan for 
the general defence of the coast, and parti- 
cularly for the road of New York. M. de 
Pusy laboured long at this difficult underta- 
king. The only way he could imagine to ef- 
fect the purpose, was by founding an island 
in the sea, at such a spot, that the fire from 
land batteries would cross that from this arti- 
ficial construction. The plans, with their 
details, calculations, &c. were all drawn out 
by their author: they have been thought 
wonderful instances of solid construction in 
the mighty waters. Mr. Adams, who was 
then President, highly applauded the inge- 
nuity of their author; but there ended his 
attachment to them. The expences, proba- 
bly, deterred the national representation 
from adopting them, for the benefit of any 
individual state. 

is there any shoal, or bank, in the chan- 
nel sufficieutly near New York, to counte- 
nance this extraordinary and hazardous un- 
dertaking ? 

What resemblance might it bear to our 
Break water{at Plymouth ? and what addition- 
al suggestions might these drawings of M. 
Pusy, if in existence, furnish, for the fur- 
therance of that great national undertaking ? 


CHINA. 


Expences of Printing.—Thie following is 
the estimate given by a Chinese printer for 
executing the wooden plates necessary for an 
edition of the Acts of the Apostles, in Chi- 
nese characters and language. 


For cutting 30,000 characters 
For the wood on which they are cut...... 
A thousand copies, paper, printing, and 
binding, at 2 mace 5 candareens each 


521 
This charge is higher than for a Chinese 
book: and on account of the person for 
whom it is executed, Mr. Morrison, a mis- 
sionary, translator of the Chinese language 
to the British factory at Macao. 
FRANCE. 

Empress Marie Lovise, Regent; addves- 
sed.—Paris, April 4. The empress received 
a deputation from the senate, composed of 
thirty senators, when the President of the 
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senate presented to her majesty the following 
address 

«* Madame,—His majesty, on the eve of 
setting out to command his armies, has con- 

ded to your imperial and royal majesty the 
regency of his empire. He could not have 
granted to his people a greater consolation in 
his absence. 

*« The senate, Madame, experiences a lively 
satisfaction in thinking, it shall see its walls 
adorned with all the brilliant virtues with 
which your majesty embellishes the throne. 

** It offers you the tribute of its respect 
and of its devotion: it adds, Madame, that 
of its inviolable fidelity to the greatest of mo- 
narchs, and his dynasty, as the homage the 
most dear to your majesty’s heart, and the 
most wofthyof the grand-daughter of Blanche, 
and Maria ‘l'heresa, of the mother of the 
king of Rome, and of the august spouse of 
Napoleon.” 

The empresss replied in these terms :— 

** Gentlemen,—The emperor, my august 
and well-beloved husband, knows what love 
and affection my heart contains for France. 
The proofs of devotion which the nation 
daily gives us, increase the good opinion 
which I had of the character and grandeur of 
our nation. 

«* My heart is much oppressed at seeing 
that happy peace distant which aione can 
render me content. The emperor is lively 
afflicted at the sacrifices which he is obliged 
to demand of his people ; but since the ene- 
my, in place of giving peace to the world, 
will impose shameful conditions upon us, and 
every where preaclies civil war, treason, and 
disobedience, it is necessaty the emperor 
should have recourse to his always victorious 
arms, to confound his enemies, and save ci- 
vilized Europe and its sovereigns from the 
anarchy with which they are threatened. + 

“Tam truly affected with the sentiments 
which you express in the name of the senate.” 


Organization and distribution of the new- 
ly-raised Nationa! Guards.—The Moniteur 
of April 6 is filled with decrees for the orga- 
nization of the National Guards. Every 
Frenchman from the age of from 20 to 6u, 
capable of service, is to be called out. Thirty- 
seven cohorts of 1000 inen each, for the pro- 
tection of special points, are to be organized 
at the following places:—Flushing, Osiend, 
Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, Montreuil, Ab- 
beville, Havre, Cherbourg, Granville, St. 
Malo, Brest, L’Orient, Belle-Isle, La Ro- 
chelle, Isle de Rez, Oleron, and Toulon. 


Supposed discovery in dycing.—M, D:ap- 
pier, of Lisle, las announced to the Institute, 
that having observed two years ago ou a pare 
ticular plant a species of insect which affords 
a very beautiful purple, he has attended to it 
and multiplied it; thatit may be easily pros 
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pagated, and used to supply the place of the 
cochineal, 


Places which have distinguished themselves 
by extracting Sugar from Grapes for the year 
1811.—The attempt to extract sugar from 
grapes must be, of course, restricted to those 

rts and places where grapes are abundant. 
it were vain to expect that the colder coun- 
tries in the North should undertake this bu- 
siness. It appears by a report made to the 
minister of the interior that the following 
— have been made :— 

n the department of kilogram. 

The Haute Garonne 13,000 

The Arno - - 7,052 

The Gironde - 10,500 

The Lot et Garonne y,028 

The Charente Inférieure 15,362 

The Yonne 12,000 

The Loir et Cher - 23,000 

The Bouches du Rhone 4,000 

Of the Gard - - - 45,596 

Of the Dordogne - 237,469 

Of the Herault - - 928,600 

The whole quantity furnished by eleven 
departments is 1,306,807 kilogrammes. 

It appears, notwithstanding, that instead 
of (welve establishments, to which prizes 
were offered by a decree, there are only three 
which have made quantity sufficient to entitle 
them to prefer their claims. ‘These are those 
of M. Privat, at Méze (Herau!t) which made 
30.000 kil. of sugar:—of M. Planche at 
Pézénas (Herault) which made 20,000 kil. 
of sugar: 

*,* These are the wine countries; and 
their produce would, under other circum- 
stances, have been converted into wine, and 
most probably exported. 

Longevity.—F. H. Robersay, of Haillot, 
department of the Sambre and Meuse, ex- 
pired last month. at the advanced age of 105 
years. His death was occasioned by carrying 
too heavy a load, which inflamed a rupture 
he had had for at least 83 years. His ordinary 
and favourite food was potatocs, and bread 
and milk. The Paris papers acknowledge 
that-a centenarian is very sare in France, 


Loss by Fire; xeal of domestics.—The 
Hotel of the Duke of Rezzio at Bar-sur-Or- 
nain, in France was, on the 16th of March, 
destroyed by fire. A casket of jewels, valued 
at £150,000. sterling, was either stolen dur- 
ing the confusion incidental to such an acci- 
dent, or lost in the flames. ‘Three of the 
servants fell sacrifices to their zeal in attempt- 
ing to remave the valuable property. 


HUNGARY. 


Diamond Merchant: Diamond concealed. 
—lIt is well known that Bonaparte has, since 
his usurpation, revived on the Continent that 


taste for magnificence and splendour in dress, 
which prevailed before the French Revolus 
tion; and that, in consequence, diamonds 
and other precious stones have borne an en- 
hanced price. This has allured a great num- 
ber of merchants and dealeis to Europe from 
the extremity of India. On the 26th Feb. 
an Armenian was robbed and dreadfull 
beaten, io the environs of Pest, whither he 
was carried, and expired next day. He was 
known to beadealer in diamonds, and his 
clothes were carefully searched by the Magis- 
trates, lest any precious stones should be cons 
cealed therein; none, however, were found. 
The body was interred, and both the robbery 
and murder were fading fast from public ree 
memibrance; when the ruffians who were 
suspected of having committed the offence 
were apprehended. They deuied the crime 
imputed to them; but a weapon of an une 
usual make being found upon one of them, 
and several persons testifying that the wouads 
of which the Armenian died appeared to have 
been given with a similar one, the body was 
taken up, in order to be inspected. The 
evidence against the men proved complete ; 
they were sentenced to be executed, and died 
acknowleging their guilt. But the most 
singular circumstance in this relation is, that 
as the medical men, who were called at the 
time, inspected the body, they perceived an 
issue sun in the fleshy part of each thigh, 
and on making incisions, found that it had 
been for the purpose of concealing two dia- 
monds of uncommon lustre and weight, 
which the deceased, it is ascertained, had 
brought from Persia to dispose of. They 
have been valued by good judges at £7000, 
sterling each. 


INDIES, WEST. 


African Magic : the Obi.—An old woman 
aged 60, was, in February last, tried at 
Kingston, Jamaica, for practising this rite.— 
The influence she obtained through means of 
it was very extensive. She conquered the 
incredulity of some by adminstering to them 
slow poisons, and then represented their 
wasting illness and sufferings as the natural 
consequences of their unbelief in her power, 
Some of her followers died under the severe 
probations to which she condemned them, 
The particular offence for which she was tried 
was administering poison to a slave, whom 
she had vowed to destroy, while attending her 
pretended incantations. She was found guilty, 
sentenced to suffer death, and three of her 
disciples transported from the island. 

PRUSSIA. 

Russian Bank Bills, currency. —Konigse 
berg, Feb. 3.—By a publication of this day, 
issued by the Royal Goverament of Eas§ 
Prussia, the following Proclamation, given by 
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Prince Katusoff Smolensko, is ordered to be 
generally observed : 

«* The consequence of the Russian army's 
entrance into Prus-ia and the Duchy of War- 
saw, having rendered it necessary to make 
Ceriain regulations concerning the value and 
use of Russian gold, silver, an{ copper coins, 
as also of the Sc. Petersburg Bank assiznais, 
the following is herewith given by commaud 
of his Imperial Majesty. 

Art. 1. The Russian gold, silver and cop- 

T coins, as likewise assignats of the St. 
Bank, shall, in all those countries 
An possession of the Iinperial Russian armies, 
be considered as legal tenders in payment, and 
as such be received, not only in all public 
Oflices, but likewise in all money couecerns 
between private persons. 

Art. 2. The magistrates in the provinces in 
possession of the Russian troops, shall, with- 
wut delay, establisi races of the prices of the 
first nece:saries of life, such as bread, meat, 
beer, &c. which rates must be fixed both in 
Russan money, and in the com of the 
country. 

Art. 3. The said magistrates are directed to 
publish an ace: mpasying comparative tabie of 
the valas of she itu sian momes with that of 
the cousry coin, accuing the regala- 
tion? male with to the St. Petersburgh 
Bavk votes, that four 5 rubies in paper shail 
be considered as equal to one ruble in silver 
money. 

Art. 4, For the greater ease to the public, 
Bank-notes of ouly 25, 10, and 5 rubles, 
shall be put in circulation, thise being the 
easiest to distinguish on account of their va- 
riety of eoloars. 

Art 5. Every person who shall imitate or 
alter Bank-noies, shall be considered as guilty 
of forgery, and be punished with death, ac- 
Cording to the laws of bis eouairy. 


RUSSIA, 


Russian Proclamation to Germany. — 
While the victorious warriors of Russia, 
accompanied by those of his Majesty the 
Kinz of Prussia, his ally, appear in Germany, 
his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and his 
Mojesty the King of Prussia. announce to 
the Princes and nations of Germany, the 
return of liberty and indepentence. "They 
Only come witit an intention of aiding them 
to reconquer those inalienable benefirs of 
nations, and of afforling powerful protection 
and lasting seeusity to the regeneration of a 
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venerable empire. 

These two armies trasting in God, and 
full of couroge, advance, hoping that every 
German, without distine ion, will jom them. 

The Confederation of tne Riine, that de- 
ceitful fetter with which the general Dis- 
turber bound Germans, after di membering | 
her, and even obscuiing her ancient nawme, | 
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can no longer be tolerated, as it is the effect 
of foreign constraint aud of foreign influeace. 
It must be dissolved 

Tocir Majesties will only give protection 
while the German Princes aud uadons are 
engaged in comp'eting the grand work, 

Let France who is beanteous aad strong 
through herself, occupy herself, i futare, tn 
promoting ber internal weifure! No foreign 
power intends disturbing it—no hosule power 
shall be sent against her rightful frontiers. 
But be it known in France, that the other 
powers are solicitous of conquering lasting 
tranquillity for their subjects ; and that they 
will wot lay down their arms, until the foun« 
dation of the independence of every European 
State has been es ablished and secured. 

Ju the name of their Majesties the 
peror of Russia and King of Prussia. 

Prince KuTUSOFF SMULENSK, 
Field-Marshal and Comma der-ia-Cinef of 
the Allied Army. 

Head quariers, Kaliseh, 18th(25th) March, 
1313. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Impending Ruin. of a Letter from 
St. Ga'l, Switzerhind, Moreh 8:— 

« We learn from Constance, that a fright+ 
ful calamity threatens the town ot Ubertingen. 
Bor avore than days it was perceived that 
the ground upou the boruers of tue lake had 
sunk, and this phenomenon was announced 
iga manver so alaraing, that the inhabitants 
after having secured their cattle, fled from 
their dwellings This presentinneot of dan- 
ger has been realiaed. On the 16th and 17:h 
ult. thirteen houses gradually sunk into the 
abyss, and disappeared. On the 18th, the 
Convent of Capuchins, so well known for 
its hospitable reception of travellers, merged 
into the abyss 14 feet, and threatened to dis~ 
appear gradually from sight. Oiher houses 
have since sunk many feet. Tt is feared that 
the whole town is on the eve of its de- 
sivyuciion.” 

TURKEY. 

Extreme Cold.—1n hast the cold 
was so rigorous in Constantinople, that per- 
sous were struck with apoplexy. ‘These sud- 
den deaths wultipl ed so fast, that tyev occas 
sioned as much terror nearly as the plague. 

Faccination a@ preserva'ive against the 
Clague.—Vae foreign journals mention that 
Drs. Aubou ami Lafont, at Con- 
stantinople and Saloaiea, have discovered that 
vacenation isa presersative froin the plague. 
O° 6000 adults vaceinated bone caught the 
contazion ; even infanis wio were vaccinated 
continued to suckle mothers, who were 
labouring under the attacks of the plague, 
without being and aa 
sician, who is studying in Turkey the svmp- 
toms of this dreadful complaint, inoculated 
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himself with matter drawn from a_ person 
who had died of the plague, and afterwards 
underwent vaccination, without the contagion 
developing itself, though he exposed himself 
to it in all possible points of contact with ia- 
fected persons iv the hospitals. 

*,* If this should prove to be certain and 
general, what honours can nations and pos- 
terity pay to our countryman, Dr. Jenner, 
equal to his merits oa the bebalf of humanity ? 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
Dficial. 


Foreign Office, March 27.—Copy of a dis- 
ateh from Visconnt Catheart, dated Imperial 
leadequarters, Kalish, March 6, 1806. 

My lord,—Iln answer to the communica- 
tion of the vote of Parliament tor the relief 
of sufferers by the late invasion, and of the 
liberal subscription for the same purpose, the 
Emperor bas desired me to express to His 
Roval Highness the Prince Regent, that the 
sympathy and co-diaiity mauifested on this 
eceasion by Great Britain towards his people, 
has made a deep and most satisfactory inpres- 
sion in his mind, which wilt never be effaced , 
and that with these sentimenis he accepts for 
his people what has been so liberally offered, 
and will take care that the distribution shal! 
be made conformably to the purpose for which 
it is intended. ‘The Emperor has charged me 
to take the most effectual means to communi- 
cate bis thanks and sentiments on this occa- 
sion, and therefore I rely on your Lordship's 
good offices to give effect to this part of his 
Majesty's intention. 

IL have the honour to be, &c. 
(Sigued) Caticart. 

Foreign Office, March 30, 1813.—His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent tas been 
pleased, in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, to cause it to be signified by Vis- 
count Castlereagh, his Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of Foreigo Affairs, to the Ministers 
of Friendly and Neutral Powers, residing at 
this Court, that the necessary measures bave 
been taken, by the command of bis Royal 
Highness, for the blockade of the ports and 
harbours of New York, Charleston, Port 
Roy«l, s.vannah, and the River Mississippt, 
Jo tue Uanted States of America; and that, 
from this time, all the measures authorised by 
the Law of Nations will be adopted and exe- 
cud with respect to all vessels which may 
attempt to violate the said blockade. 


late Duchess of Brunswick. —The 
Prince Regent and the Queen being desirous 
that the wish<s and feelings of the Duke of 


Branswick, son of that Princess, should be 
consulted, the gentlemen belonging to the 
Lord Chamberlain, and these who had the 
arrangement of the funeral, waited on his 
Serene Highness, at his residence near Vauxe 
hall. His Highness signified his inteation to 
be chief mourner. As her Rosal Highness 
ouly lived privately ia this country, and had 
no Royal establistiment, the funeral is also to 
be private. 

The corpse of her Royal Highness is sol- 
dered up ina leaden coffin. 

The following insei:ption for the silver plate 
placed on the coffin, is issued from the Herald's 
Office :— 

Depositum, 

[lustrissima Prineipisse Anguste 
Serenissimi Prineipis Caroli Gulielmi Fer- 
dinandi, Ducis Bruuswici, et Sororis Au- 

ustissimi et Potentissimi Georgii Tertii, 

Dei Gratia Britanviaruin Regis, Fidei De- 

fensoris, &c. Obiit die decimotertio 

Martii, Anno 1813, sue 76. 


The funeral took place on Wednesday, 
March 3:. A detachment of foot guards, 
and of the 7th hussars, were on duty in 
Grosvenor square, and formed a line fiom the 
late residence of her Royal Highness, to the 
top of George-strect. At hali-past eight the 
hearse, richly emblazoned with armorial bears 
ings drew up to the corner of Brook-sireet, 
and received the collin. ‘The procession then 
proceeded round the North side of the square 
to George-street, down which it passed into 
Conduit-street, Bond-street, Piccadilly, and 
to Hyde Park Corner. The Duke of Brunse 
wick followed as chief mourner, in a coach 
and six: after which the carriages and six of 
the Princess of Wales, the Prince Regent, the 
Princess Charlotie, the Royal Dukes, and 
thase of the Nobility, according to rank. The 
procession halted at Staines. The ceremony 
of interment took piace in the chapel at 
Windsor by torch-light. The Dean of Wind- 
sor read the service. 


Discovery of the Body of King Charles the 
First, at Windsor.—lt bad been long sus» 
pected that the remains of Charles 1. were 
deposited in the Royal vault at Windsor. 
Wood in his Athenaw, and Mr. Herbert in his 
Memoirs, both state this. 

The day before the interment of her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Bronswick, in tue 
new vault in St. George’s chapel, Windsor, a 
discovery was made by the workmen . of 
(wo ancient coffins, one of lead, the other 
of stone.— 

The Prince Regent being down at Windsor 
on Thursday, was consulted about the mode 
of exploring these Royal remains, which he 
directed to be immediately done in his pres 
sence. Sir H. Walford atiended his Royat 
Highness to the vault, when the leaden cotiia, 
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being unsoldered, a body appeared covered 
with a cerecloth, on carefaliy stripping the 
head and face, the countenance of Charles J. 
immediately appeared, in features apparenily 
perfect as when he lived, but the admission 
of the air caused the eye immediately to dis- 
appear. The severed head had been carefully 
adjusted to the shoulders ; and the most per- 
fect resemblance was remarked in the oval 
shape of the head, the pointed beard, &c. 

Sir Henry Halford now endeavoured to 
raise the body from the coffin, in attempting 
which the head fell from it, and discovered 
the irregu'ar fissure made by the axe, which 
appeared to have been united by a cement. 
What added considerably to the interest of this 
extraordinary spectacle was, that as the head 
separated from the neck, a fluid drop, of the 
appearance of blood, fell upon the hand of Sir 
Hieury Halford, which he accounts for, by 
supposing it to have been the dissolution of 
sonic congealed blood, on its heing exposed to 
the warmth of the air. The tlesh, though 
somewhat darkened, was found in a tolerably 
perfect state. 

In the same vault was found a decayed 
leaden coffin, containing the remains of 
Henry VIII. which consisted of nothing 
more than a skull, with some hair on the 
chin, and the principal bones, in a perfect 
state. We understand, that by command of 
the Prince Regent, a full account of this 
incident is to be prepared by Sir H. Halford. 

{t will be understood that though this is 
called a discovery of the body of that unfortu- 
Mate monarch, yet, in fact, it never was to- 
tally lost. Certain of the attendants on the 
king, who paid their last tribute of affection 
to him, knew where they laid him, though 
they preserved a proper silence on the subject. 
We have also some recollection of having seen 
accounts of his coffin being found long since 
the interment, by workmen engaged on other 
objects. ‘I'his therefore is, at least, the se- 
cond time of its being ascertained. 

The following account of the burial of 
King Charles is taken from a book entitled, 
«< A true Copy of the Journal of the High 
Court of Justice, for the trval of King Charles 
I. as it was read in the House of Commons, 
and attested uader the hand of Phelps, Clerk 
to that infamous Court, taken by J. Nalson, 
LL.D. Jan. 4, 1683; with a large introduc. 
tion.—London: printed by H.C. for Tho- 
mas Dring, at the corner of Chancery Lane, 
jn Fleet Street, 1684.” 

Page 118. After giving an account of the 
execution, it thus continues :—** Being in- 
baled and laid in a coffin of lead, to be seen 
for some dayes by the people, at length, upon 
Wednesday the 17th of February, it was de- 
livered to four of his servants, Herbert, Mild- 
may, Preston, and Joyner, who with some 
others in mourning equipage attended the 
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herse that night to Windsor, and placed it in 
the room which was formerly the King’s bed 
chamber. 

. * Next dag it was removed into the Dean's 
hall, which was hung with black, and made 
dark, and lights were set burning round the 
herse. About three afteruoon, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquess of Hartford, the 
Earls of Salisbury and Lindsey, and the Bi- 
shop of London (others that were sent to re- 
fusing their last service to the best of princes) 
came thither with two votes passed that 
morning, whereby the ordering of the King’s 
burial was committed to the Duke, provided 
that the expences thereof exceeded not five 
hundred pounds. This order they shewed to 
Colonel Whicticot, the governour of the Cas- 
tle, desiring the interment might be in St. 
George’s chappel, and according to the form 
of the Common Prayer, The latter request 
the Governour denied, saying that it was im- 
probable the Parliament would permit the 
use of what they had so solemnly abolished, 
and therein destroy their own act. 

*« The Lords replied, that there was a dif- 
ference betwixt destroying their own act, and 
dispensing with it, and that no power so 
binds its own hands as to disable itself in some 
cases. But all prevailed not. - 

«* The Governoar had caused an ordinary 
grave to be digged in the body of the charch 
at Windsor for the interment of the corpse ; 
which the Lords disdaining, fouad means, by 
the direction of an honest man, one of the 
old kuights, to nse an artifice to discover a 
vault in the middle of the quire, by the hol- 
low sound they might perceive ia knocking 
With a staff upon that place; that soit might 
seem to be their own accidental finding out, 
and no persen receive blame for the discovery. 
This place they caused to be opened, and en- 
tring, saw one large coflin of lead in the mid- 
die of the vault, covered with a velvet pall, 
and a lesser on one side (supposed to be Hens 
ry the Eighth and his beloved Queen Jane 
Saint Mause); on the other side was room 
left for another (probably intended for Queen 
Katherine Parre, who survived him) where 
they thought fit to lay the King. 

“Hither the herse was borne by the offi- 
cers of the garrison, the four Lords bearing 
up the corners of the velvet pall, aud the Bi- 
shop of London following ; and in this man- 
ner was this great King, upon Fryday, the 
nineteenth of February, about three after- 
noon, silently and without other solemnity 
than of sighs and tears, committed to the 
earth, the velvet pall being thrown into the 
vault over the collin, to which was fastened 
au inscriptioa of lead in these words :— 


“Kina 1648." 


We suppose that this statement will be ve- 
tified by the account expected from Sir H, 
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Halford. The mention of the coffin of Hen- 
ry VILI. agrees with what has now been 
found: but of the fesser coffin of Jane Sey- 
mour we find no mention. 


City Address to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, with Her Royal High- 
ness's Answer, on Monday the 18th April, 
1813.—The humble Address of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of the City of 
London, in Common Hall assembled. 

May it please your Royal Highness !—We, 
his Majesty's loyal subjects, the Lord Mavor, 
Aldermen, and Livery of the City of London, 
in Common Hall assembled, bearing in mind 
those sentiments of profound veneration and 
ardent affection with which we hailed the ar- 
rival of your Royal Highness in this country, 
humbly beseech your Roval Highness to re- 
ceive our assurances, that in the hearts of the 
citizens of London those sentiments have ne- 
ver experienced diminarion or change. 

Deeply interested in every event conaeected 
with the stability of the throne of this king- 
dom under the sway of the House of Bruns- 
wick; tenderly alive to every circumstance 
affecting the personal welfare of everv branch 
of that illustrious house, we have feit indig- 
nation and abhorrence inexpressible upon the 
disclosure of that foul and detestable conspi- 
racy, which, by perjured and suborned tra- 
ducers, has been carried on against your 
Roval Highness's honour and life. 

‘The veneration for the laws, the modera- 
tion, the forbearance, the frankness, the 
magnanimity which yoar Royal Highness has 
so eminently displayed under circumstances 
so trying, and during a persecution of so long 
a duration’: these, while they demand an ex- 
pression of our unbounded applanse, cannot 
fail to excite in us a confident hope, that, 
under the sway of your illustrious and beloved 
daughter, our children will enjoy ail the be- 
nefits of so bright an example ; and we hum- 
bly beg permission most unfeignedly to assure 
your Royal Highness, that as well for the 
sake of our country, as from a sense of jus- 
tice and of duty, we shall always feel and be 
ready to give proof of the most anxious soli- 
citude for your Royal Highness’s health, pros- 
perity, and happiness. 

(Signed by order) H. Wooptsorpe. 


The Princess's Answer. 


I thank you for your loyal and affectionate 
address, 

It is to me the greatest consolation to learn, 
that during so many years of unmerited per- 
seculion, notwithstanding the active and per- 
severing dissemination of the most deliberate 
calumnies against me, the kind and favoura- 
ble sentiments with which they did me the 
honour to approach me, ou my arrival in this 
country, have undergone neither diminution 


nor change in the hearts of the citizens of 
London. 

The sense of indignation and abhorrence 
you express against the foul and detestable 
conspiracy, which, by perjured and suborned 
traducers, has been carried on against my life 
and honvur, 1s worthy of you, and most grae 
tifving tome. It must be duly appreciated 
by every brauch of that illustrious house, with 
which I am so closely connected by binod and 
marriage, the personal welfare of every one of 
wham must have been allected by ihe success 
of such atrocious machinations. — 

The consciousness of my innvcence has 
supported me through my long, severe, and 
unmerited trials; your approbation of my con- 
duct under them, is a reward for all my sufs 
ferings. 

I shall not lose any opportunity I may be 
permitted to enjoy of encouraging the talents 
aad virtues of my dear daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte, and I shall impress upon her mind 
my fuli sease of the obligation conferred upon 
me by this spontaneous act of your justice and 
generosity. 

She will therein clearly perceive the salue 
of that free constitution, which, in the na- 
tural course of events, it will be her high des- 
tiny to presid: over, and her sacred duty to 
maintain, woich allows no one to sink under 
oppression; and she will ever be bound to 
the city of London, in the ties proportioned 
to the strength of that filial attachment I have 
had the heppiness uniformly to experience 
from her. 

Be assured that the cordial and convincing 
proof you have thus given of your soliciiude 
for my prosperity and happiness, will be che- 
rished in grateful remembrance by me to 
the latest moment of my life, and the dise 
tinguished proceedings adopted by the first 
city in this great empire, will be considered 
by posterily as a proud memorial of my vindie 
cated honour. 


Exchequer Bills. —Wednesday, April 7 :— 
In the morning, as early as five o'clock, a 
crowd of brokers and others, beset the Ex- 
chequer- Bill- Office, in order to put down 
their names for funding Exchequer Bills. 
Such was the scramble to getin, that a num- 
ber of the persons were thrown down, and 
many of them injured: some fainted by the 
excessive pressure of the crowd, and a few 
had their coats literally torn from off their 
backs, The first fourieen names (chiefly 
bankers) subscribed seven millions out of the 
twelve required ; and very early in the day, 
notice was given, that the subscription was 
full. 

The Exchequer Bills to be funded are of 
the class of those dated between March 1, 
1812, and March 31, 1813 3 amounting to 
£12,000,000. The holders for every £100 
to have £115, 103. Interest. te commence 
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from January, 18!3. Subscribers to be at 
liberty, likewise. to subscribe a farther sum 
of £50 per cent. in money. 
DAYS OF DEPOSIT. 
17th of per Cent. 
Bist of April. .10 per Cent. 
2st of per Cent, 
18th of per Cent, 
1Gih of July .. ...............20 per Cent. 
27th of August...............10 per Cent. 
24th of September . .........10 per Ceat. 
29th of October. ............20 per Cent. 


Discount at 4 per cent. per annum on pay- 
ment in full. 

Holders of Exchequer Bills subscribed, to 
receive for every £'00 money, a Debeature, 
dated April 6, 1813, éransferable ; interest 
at 5 per cent. per annum, pavable half-yearly, 
at the Bank of England, April 5, and Oc- 
tober 10, fo the holder. 

The principal sum of the Debentures to be 
payable in money, April 5, 1815~—on three 
months notice being given to the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, such 
Notice to be indorsed by the Bank on the de- 
bentures ; or they will be paid off in money 
april 5, next following the twelve months 
after a definitive treaty of peace ; and the 
holders to have the option, oa the same form 
of notice being given to the Bank, of re- 
receiving for every £100 money, £100 navy 
5 percents; or £120 of 4 per cents. ; or Li50 
3 per cents. reduced. 

Debentures may be funded on any 5th of 
April subsequent to April, 1815, during the 
war, on the same notice being given to the 

nk. 

Interest on the 4 percents. and reduced, to 
be from the time (Apri!) of being noticed to 
be paid off ; and the interest on the 5 per 
cents. fiom the 5th of January preceding 
such notice. 

Interest os the Exchequer Bills 
be computed to the 0ih Apiil, 
paid in money, 

The Debentures to be made out in the name 
of the subscriber (whose indorsement will 
be sufficient) in any way, sum, or sums, at 
his option, above the sum of £100. 

The plan of raising £6,000,000 for the 
service of the year, upon debentures, has not 
for the present succeeded. When the period 
allowed for receiving subscriptions terminaicd, 
the total amount subscribed did fot, we un- 
derstand, exceed £568,009.—Of this sum 
two individuals subscribed £100,000 each, 
and a thir, £50,000. 

Silver Tokens. —An account of the weight 
of pore Silver, and the quantity of Alloy, 
contained in each of the Silver Tokens issued 
by the Bank of England, since the restriction 
of cash payments ; distinguishing the several 
denominations under which they have beea 
issucd—coiued at his Majesty’s mint. 
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India-built Shipping. 


Weight 
of each 
Token. 


Alley in 


Pure Silver in 
each Token. 


each Token. 


Denomination 
of Token, 


3s. Bank 
Token ... 
Is. Gd. Bank 
Token ... 


Dwt.Gr. Dec. 
U 592 


Dwt.Grs./Dwt.Gr. Dec. 
11 | 8 10 408 | 


4 174 0 12 206 


N.B. Stamped Spanish dollars have been 
issued by the Bank since the restriction. 


No Cartel ships to America.—The Ame- 
rican consul has been informed by Govern 
ment that no cartels would be permitted to 
leave this country for the United States until 
further orders. In consequence of this deter- 
mination, a vesse] which was on the point of 
sailing with passengers and prisoners has been 
stopped. ‘This departare from the lenient 
system upon which ministers have hitherto 
acted is said to have been occasioned by the 
receipt of intelligence from Sir J. B. Warren, 
that the exchange of British suljects natue 
ralixed in the United States had been peremps 
tortiy demanded by the American governs 
ment, under a menace of detaining all the 
British prisoners that might fall into their 
hands. ‘To this demand Sir J. B. Warren 
returned a prompt refusal. 

New Law-Ofjicer inducted. —Sir Thomas 
Plumer was, on Wednesday April 14, sworn 
in at Lineola’s lan ball, Vice Chancellor of 
England. 


4 5 204 


Volunteers Disbanded —The commanding 
eflicers of volunteer corps have received, 
through the Lords Lieutenants of counties, a 
circular letier from Viscount Sidmouih, in- 
formicg them, that, as the establishment of 
the local militia precludes the necessity of 
continuing, uoder present circumstances, the 
services of the greater part of the volunteer 
infantry of Great Britain, and consequently 
of subjecting the country to the expence of 
maintaining the whole of this force, they 
would afier the 24th of March, be released 
from their military engagements ‘The vo- 
lunteers will in consequence ve no longer. 
from the ballot for the militia. 


India-lui/t Shipping —Interests embarked 
in this great question—are those of 

Ist. The Landholders of the United King- 
dom; in the immediate produce of the soil, 
in oik, elm, and other timber used in build- 
ing and repairs; in copper, lead, iron, &e. 
and in the value of land, counected in every 
shape with building and outfit, with their 
wives and families! estimated at not less 
than 300,000 individuals. 

The present price of oak timb:t is about 81. 
for what used to be 41.5 it is therefore clear, 
that this branch of our landed produce has 
only risen, like all others, tu proportion to ins 
creased taxation. 
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The quantity of oak timber in the King’s 
yards, has been declared by the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, to be equal to three years’ 
consumption, and in the Merchants’ yards it 
is equally abundant. 

Ships built in India of teak, and other du- 
rable woods, are not in their first cost less ex- 
pensive than British-built ships, but they 
stand in need of less repairs, and those repairs 
will probably be done in India. 

There are about five thousand ship builders, 
caulkers, labourers, &c. employed in the pri- 
vate yards on the Phames; and about 60,000 
mechanics and labourers employed in the va- 
rions articles of outfit. 

The boilding and shipping for the India 
trade, whether in London or elsewhere, has 
circulated annually among the landed proprie- 
tors, and the above various classes of me- 
chanics, not less than 800,000). 

From 1792 to 1802, sixty-four East India- 
men were built in the river and outports, in 
From 1802 to 1812, only thirty 
four built, in all...... tons. 

Making a deficit of ....... 53,104 tons. 

A 74 gun ship takes about 2000 loads of 
British oak. 

Iron works are establishing in India, and 
samples of steel have been sent from thence 
equal to British steel. India has likewise 
copper, lead and other metals. 

Not a single European is, or can be, em- 
ployed in the marine yards of India, on ac- 
count of his physical inaptitude of babit to 
jabour under a tropical sun. 

List of Ships and Vessels of War now 
Lnilding, the greater part near y ready for 
launching, - 

3 
Third-rate ......... 14 
Fourth-rate 
Fifih-rate -........ 
Sixth-rate .... 

Bombs 

17 

Gun Brigs 8 

London Hospita’.—Instituted in 1740, and 
supported by voluntary contribution, ihe Lon- 
don Hospital 1s situated in a district demand- 
ing, in a peculiar degree, the assistance 
which it so promptly and so liberally affords, 
The airy site and the lofty warls of the 
building ; the acknowledged abiluy, and the 
unwearied attention of its professiansl estab 
lishment, the increasing population of the 
Vicinage, and the proximity of several of the 
commercial docks, have all ‘ended to increase 
the calls upoa its funds, and renders a con- 
iinuance of the present aumber of In-paticnts 


highly important, as many proper objects 
apply who cannot even now be received into 
the house. 

The House Committee state, that the late 
high price of the necessaries of life has ocea- 
sioned an additional expence of no less thaa 
£900. per annum; and that, at the same 
tiwe, the casual income of the Hospital has 
suttered a considerable diminntion ; which, it 
is conceived, may have arisen froma mistaken 
idea that th faods of the eharity, in conse. 
quence of the extraordinary exertions used 
in i807, are equal to all possible contine 
geneies 

In 1805, the permanent income of the 
Hospital was reduced to £2,880 ; the annual 
expenditure was £5,604.; a considerable debt 
was incurred, and the number of in patients 
was 150. By the means aflorded in 1807, 
aud by subsequent benefactions, very cons 
siderable repairs and improvements have been 
accomplished, tending essentially to 
promote health, and increase the comfort of 
the patients, The certain income of the 
institution has been raised to very near 5,000). 
and the expenditure during the last year, 
enhanced by the high price of provisions, and 
the increase of patients, bas awounted to 
£3200. exclusive of £1200. on the building 
account, (which will be immediately repaid) 
and £736. the amount of legacy duty. The 
amount of £3976. bas of necessity been taken 
from the funded property of the Hospital, 
which it is hoped will be replaced by the 
contributions of the henevoleot. The ave- 
rage number of in-patients has been raised to 
220, in full reliance on the continued support 
of the public; and the out-patients relieved 
in the last year, have exceeded 2600. 

This charity throws open its doors, at all 
hours, to receive sufferers under every acci- 
dent, and does not require from patients of 
any deserption either deposit or security. It 
strict'y prohibits all its servants from accept- 
ing either fee or reward. 

Assistance is solicited to the continuance of 
this establishment at its perfect rate of bene- 
ficeuce ; which otherwise it cannot support. 

Whitechapel Society far the Education of 
the Poor. March 9, 1813.—A return of the 
nuuber of children in certain streets and dis- 
tricts in the parish of Whitechapel, inbabited 
by the labouring classes ; to most of whom, it 
is presumed, that gratuitous education would 
be acceptable. Children, under seven years 
of age, 5,161; children above that age, 3,204. 
Toral 8,365. The above information was 
obtained, with the approbation of the rector, 
by means of personal application at places of 
residence, 2,883; supposing each family to 
consist of a man and his wife, the adults 
would be 5,766; children, 8,365 Totai of 
persons, 14,131 ; which includes rather more 
than half the whole population of the parish, 
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Uses. 
amounting, at the last census, to 27,578. 
The number of schools attended by children 
of the ahove description, is $2; total of scho- 
lars, 991: of these schools, 24 are kept by 
women, and attended by 68! children, gene- 
rally under seven years of age; but admitting 
them to exceed seven years, and deducting 
therefore 991 from 3,204 above stated, the 
conclusion will be, that there are upwards of 
2,200 children above seven years of age, who 
have no means in this parish of receiving any 
sort of school-education. The parents them- 
selves can have but little opportunity of ac- 
quiring instruction in Christian knowledge ; 

though the church will hold about 9,000 
persons, it cannot possibly allow seats to more 
than 200 or 300 poor people. There are six 
meeting-houses in tle parish, which are at- 
tended by about 2,000 persons; the result, 
therefore, is, that the deficiency in places of 
worship, for the accommodation of the middle 
elass and poor, is equally lamentable with the 
want of schools. 

*,* The parish has taken the subject into 
consideration; has resolved on procuring a 
building to accommodate from 600 to 700 
boys, and from 300 to 400 girls. A piece of 
ground is obtained, and assistance is solicited 
for perfecting the good work. 

Mr Roserr Henverson, Secretary, 22, 
Leman-street. 


Ma gue Pier—On Wednesday, March 
31, the outside wall of Margate Pier, next the 
sca, to ihe extent of 300 feet, gradually aud 
slowly pressed oufwerds, and at the same time 
downwards, and about two or three feet fro: 
the great body of the work, unsettling and 
disjointing almost every stone on that side in 
a manner as to leave no doubt of the 
absolute necessity of taking down a consicer- 
able part of it. The repairs are estimated at 
from £3000 to £4000. 


Value of Premises.—The Sherifl of Surrey, 
anda special jury, have lately assessed the 
value of three and a half acres of land, be- 
longing to Jesus College, Oxford, now occa- 

ied as a vinegar manufactory, but taken up 

v the Strand Bridge Company, at £14,017. 
the college previously required £51,935.7s. lod. 
the company offered £11,023. 

Specie-laden vessel arrived in safety.— 
Avril 19 arrived the Bonne Citoyenne, Cap- 
tain Greene, fromthe River Plate, last from 
Bahia. It is said she brings specie to the 
amount of not less than one million sterling. 
From the apprehensions enteriained for the 
‘safety of this ship, insurances were some time 
ago done wpon her to the amount of 50 per 
cent. Captain Greene states, that Admiral 
Dixon aceompanied him in the Montague, as 
far as the line. This is the ship for the capture 
of which the American frigate Conslifulion 
as far South as the Brazils, where she fell 
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in with the unfortumate Java: nevertheless, 
by her engagement with the Java, the Con- 
stitution was forced to abandon those latitudes; 
which contributed to the safety of the Bonne 
Cifoyenne, which had been forced back to 
Bahia, by stress of weather. 

The following are the particulars of the 
cargo of the Bonne Citoyenne, arrived at 
Portsmouth, as at present known. 

51,875 doubloons; 13,199 pieces; 101 
bars of gold ; 19 ingots of ditto; 1,653 ounces 
of ditto; 201lb. of gold dust; 146,904 dol- 
lars; 614 marks; 3,788 ounces of silver, 2 
boxes of silver ; 57 pieces precious stones and 
sundries, valued at £30,300, Total value 
£461,520. sterling. 

Favour of Fortune.—A very singular tran- 
sition from poverty to wealth has lately oc~ 
curred to the person of E. Williams, a fisher- 
man, at Hastings. This man, while pur- 
suing his usual avocations, in a small vessel, 
on the 22d of Feb. accompanied by his son, 
was driven over to the French coast, and dee 
sirous of eluding observation, lest he should 
be detained, put into a sequestered spot near 
Dieppe, occasionally frequented by smugglers. 
Here he observed a six-oared boat, containing 
several persons, shaping its course tor Dieppe, 
but from which place it appeared likely to be 
cut off by an English cuuer, which pursued 
it. In half an hour he lost sight of the boat 
and the cutter; and then prepared to return 
home. On making a large offing, he was 
much surprised by the appearance of a pent- 
angular boat of cork, which, as it drified 
near the vessel, got entangled with the rudder. 
In endeavouring to disengage it, he found to 
his surprise a trank, which was fastened by 
ropes to the float, and having got it on board, 
and opened it, he found to his astonishment 
aud joy, that,it was nearly filled with guineas, 
to theamount of £6000.—Williams supposes, 
with great probability, that the boat which 
was pursaed by the cutter, contained smug- 
glers, and that in the chase they threw the 
chest overboard, rather than it should betray 
them, and enrich their pursuers—and perhaps 
in the hope ihat not being detained, they 
might afterwards recover it. 

Robbery at the Marchioness of Down- 
shire’s.—The Marchioness of Downshire's 
amount of loss, in plate and jewellery alone, 
from a burglary committed the other night at 
her house, in Hanover-square, exceeds 4000 
guineas, 

Futal Mistake: Poisonous Plant—Lately 
an inquisition was held at Birmingham, oa 
the body of a man whose death was oceasioned 
by his eating the root of an herb called. 
Monk’s-hvod, which he found in a garden, 
mistaking it forcelery : he did not discover 
his fatal error till it was too late, and all 
attempts to counteract the effects were uns 
availing. Verdict, died Ly poison. 


Olservanda Interna.—The Cossack on ' Change. 


Remarkable Adoption.—It is said, that 
there is now in the parish of Tretham, near 
Chudleigh, a lamb, about three weeks old, 
suckled from the day of its birth by a sheep- 
dog bitch. ‘The ewe having died, the owner 
brought home the lamb, with intention to 
have it reared by hand: this trouble was 
*saved through the spontaneous offer of the 
bitch, whose litter had that morning been 
destroved. Itisa firm thriving lamb, and 
follows its nurse as its mother, 


Dis/ant Visitor.—Two post chaises and four 
arrived on Friday April g, at the General Post- 
office. In the first of then was an English 
officer of the artillery in full uniform, accom- 
panied by two officers of distinction from 
the Russian Court, also in full uniform : 
and in the second chaise was a Cossack, 
with his beard, and in the full costume 
of his profession, with a tremendous long 
spear placed between his legs, reaching 
rom ten to twelve feet out of the carriage 
window. It was shod with iron about 
six inches, and quite sharp, like our 
boarding pikes. By the side of the Cos- 
sack sat a Don Cossack, also in full costume. 
The Cossack had a most warlike appearance, 
very strong features, seeming about the age of 
forty. The Don Cossack was much younger, 
not looking above twenty ; both their coun- 
tenances were highly animated. After waiting 
about ten minutes, they set off to the West 
end of the town, amidst the acelamaiions of 
multitudes of spectators, They came by the 
way of Heligoland. They drove to the 
house of the Rassian secretary, Count Lie- 
ben, ia Harley-sreet, Cavendish-square. 


Cossack on 'Change.—The appearance of 
the gallant Cossack on Wednesday moruing, 
April 14, 6n the Royal Exchange, of which 
public notice had been given, attracted an 
immense asseublage of spectators, ‘The Ex- 
change was literally crammed before one 
o'clock, and all the avenues completely 
filled. 

The Cossack, accompanied by Cuptain 
Bock, an officer in the Russian service, 
arrived at the Mansion-house shortly after 
one. They were greeted with loud an! re. 
peated acciamations, and conducted by the 
City Marstals to the anti-chamber, where 
the Lord Mayor, attended by several of the 
aldermen, received them. A very handsome 
cold collation was prepared, of which Cap- 
tain Bock and the Cossack partook. Mr. 
Grant kindly undertook to be the interpreter 
between his Lordship and the veteran werrior. 
His Lordship assured the Cossack, that as 
Chief Mowistrate of the City of London, he 
was proud aud happy to offer his hand to so 
distinguished a soldier, although he was uot 
decorated with title or rank. The answer of 
the Cossack was short but emphatic. He 
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thanked the Lord Mayor, and was ready to 
die for the good of his Sovereign and his 
country, His Lordship then took the veteran 
by the hand, anda hearty shake took place 
on both sides. 

Captain Bock was in full uniform, anda 
jewel, the reward of his valour in the battle 
of Borodino, was pendent from his neck. 
The name of the Cossack is Alexander Wits 
tishendst, he is in his 54th year, and had 
been allowed to retire from the service nearly 
fifteen years, with a pension, the reward of 
his courage and good conduct. When he 
heard of the invasion of his country by the 
French, he quitted his retirement, and 
voluntarily enrolled himself and his two sons 
in defence of native independence. He was 
dressed in the Cossack costume, with a large 
pistol stuck on his left side, ona belt, a mus- 
ket slung behind him, and a pike upwards of 
ten feet long, shod with sharpiron. To a 
question put to him by Mr. Grant, at the 
desire of several gentlemen, whether he had 
killed any of the enemy, he answered with 
great naiveté,——** Three officers, besides the 

ry.” 

wht hatf-past one the Lord Mayor proceeded 

from the Mansion-house to the Royal Ex- 

change, in the following order :— 
Marshalmen clearing the way, 

The Don Cossack, supported by two 
City Officers. 

Captain Bock, between the Lord Mayor and 

Sir Charles Flower, attended by a consider- 
able number of Marshalmen, 


The rush into the "Change was irresistible, 
and a very narrow lane was formed with great 
difficulty, through which they proceeded ap 
to Lloyd’s, and placed themselves in the gal- 
lery on the west side, where the Cossack 
could be distinctly seen from every part. The 
huzzas were cordial and repeated. Silence 
being at leagth obtained, the Lord Mayor 
aid that he was desired by the noble warrioy, 
and the Cossack, to return their best ackuow- 
ledgements for the gratifying reception they 
had experienced. He then proposed a salute 
of three times three to the gallant visitors, and 
his Lordship giving the word, it was complied 
with by acclamations as cheerful and loud, as 
ever were heard in that place. His Lordshi 
then said, he was requested by Captain Boc 
to propose three times three, to ‘* Lord Wel- 
liagton and the British army,” which was 
zealously adopted. ** Olt England” was 
also given with three times three. The Lord 
Mayor, by the desire of the Don Cossack, 
communicated «hrough the interpreter, assured 
the meeting that he should always continue 
faithful to his country, and to his Sovereign ; 
and that he had trained up his two sous, who 
were realy to die in the same good cause. 
His Lordship that the Cossack he’ 
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with the instrament then in his hand, killed 
thirty-nine of the enemy. An universal burst 
of acclamation succzeded, and the visitors 
withdrew. 


Fire at Manchester.—A_ destructive fire 
broke out at Manchester on Tuesday Maren 
30, which consumed property to the amount 
of £50,000. ‘The flames appeared about 12 
e’clock at night, on the premises of Messrs. 
Green and Co., and spread to those of 
Messrs. AsprnwacL, and Co., which were 
entirely consumed, as well as several adjoin- 
ing warehouses, 


Fire at Commercial Ha!l.—A most alarm- 
ing and dreadful fire broke out at five o'clock 
on Sunday morning, April 4, in that exteu- 
sive range of buildings known as the Com- 
mercial Hall Tavern and Hotel, in Skinoer- 
street, Snowhill. It raged with the greatest 
fury. The fire was first discovered by the 
watchman going his rounds, and the sun fire 
office patrole, stationed at St. Sepulchre’s 
church, who immediately gave an alarm. 
The flames were seen issuing from the wio- 
dows of the fourth story, and in a few wi- 
nutes afterwards that and the fifth floors were 
in one complete body of fire; from whici 
itis inferred that the fire must have beea 
kindling the whole night. ‘The flames 
shortly caught the other stories, ard at this 
time the whole of the interior of that elegan: 
building was one mass of blaze, which made 
as awful an appearance as the late couflagrati. 
ons of the theatres. Several of the adjoinig 
houses also cauglit fire, and received great 
damage. This building was the 
prize in the city lottery, valued at £25,000, 
and has since been calied the Commercial 
Hall. It was occupied by a wine company, 
Messrs. ABBoTT aud Brorners,—by the 
new invented brewing uteusil manufactery, 
—and others. The upper-part was held as 
chambers by professional men, a few mer- 
chants and others; it is stated to have had at 
least 80 different inhab:tants. Its whole 
height was six stories, at least. No lives 
were lost ; but, by tlre fall of the front wall, 
two firemen were severely bruised. Propercy 
to an immense amount perished in the 
flames. 

A curious cireumstance took place during the 
fire. A catwhici had escaped from some of 
the apartments, had crept along a leaden pipe 
for carrying off rain water, Xc. it ran outside 
a pari of the building that would inevitably 
soon be in flames: all retreat being cut off, 
the only way of escape was to take a leap, 
but this the poor animal durst not attempt. 
Asthe 4ames approached her a gentleman 
offered one of the firemen five guineas, if he 
would save the cat: the fireman was indu- 
ced to make the attempt, and with great diffi- 
culiy succeeded, by getting behind, and with 
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the weight of water from the pipe in his hand, 
forcing her to taée a leap, whea she fell into 
midst of the spectators, from the fifth story. 
The fireman immediately received his proe 
mised reward. Phe circumstance of the 
cat we know to be true; that of the reward 
for saving it, we accept as reported. 


IRELAND. 


Retritution by the Public—Among the 
legal occurrences at the late [own assizcs, 
we have to menuon, that MorGan JEL. 
tetr, afier having been duly examiu- 
ed by the Court and Grand Jury, has been 
presented by the latter with the fall amount 
of the damages sustained by him and his 
brother from the late malicious burnings ou 
their estate in Putlyard. 

Damages.—\t Lifford, Ireland, a Mr. 
Hirt tately obtained £5,000 damages, 
against Mr. Fraccis Plowden, tora libel con- 
tamed in bis History of Imland from the 
Union to October, 1810. 

SCOTLAND. 

Distressing Occu rence.—<A letter from 
Aberdeen, April 2, says,—-** Tiris day five of 
oar whale ships saiied with the morning tide, 
bat auking for the harbour about ten o'clock, 
iM Consequence of a most dreadful storm, ihe 
Oscar struck on the Gir Hleness, went to pieces, 
and every person on board perished, with the 
excepilon of ont man aad a boy.” 


Important Questions on Marriage and Dia 
vorce.-- the question relaiing 
to marriage, as differently received tn the north 
and in the south of our island, induced us to 
insert the pecultar case of Mr. Marta Lolley, 
who was indicted for bigamy at the asoizes at 
Lancaster. [Comp. Pan. vol. xit. p. 706] 
He was found guilty, aud on reference of the 
case to the twelve judges they decided, that a 
divorce obtained in Scotland coud not ble 
pleaded in bar of an action for bigamy in 
Eugland, when the marriage took place in the 
latter country. Vhe Scotch judges, ie. the 
Comunissaries for Scotland, upon a revision 
of the whole business, and after again hearing 
Counsel at great length, have ananimously 
adhered to their former sentence of divorce, 
finding that, * according to the Common and 
Statute Law of Scotland, if there be no col- 
jusion between the parties, or other valid ex- 
ceplion againsi the pursuer’s right of action, 
aduliery committed in Scotland is a legal 
ground for divorce, without distinction as to 
the country where, or form in which, the 
marriage was celebrated ; they therefore find, 
that whatever may be the views which the 
law of England takes of the indissolubility 
of marriage contracted there, or whatever ef- 
fect the decrees of this Court may receive in 
foreign countries, all such foreign views and 
Cousequences, especially where, as in wie 
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present case, these are directly adverse to the 
settled dictates of the law of Scotland, can 
have no effect in regulating or influencing the 
decisions of this court.” 

Another important decision has still more 
lately taken place in the Consistorial Court 
at Edinburgh in determining which the 
Scotch judges repeat veria/im, and adhere to 
their former principles. ‘The Jibel was at the 
instance of Mariaane Hoinfrey, otherwise 
Newte, danghter of Sir Jere Homfrey, of 
Crom Rondda, ia the county of Glamorgan, 
it set forth, that she was married in 1800, 
to Thomas Newte, of Llandaff, that the par. 
ties cohabited together as husband and wife ; 
that in January 1811, the defendant had 
withdrawa his affections from his wife, de- 
serted her, and began a course of adulterics 
in London, Bath, and other places in Eag- 
land; that thereafier he came to Scotland, 
resided there some time, and-continued his 
adulteries for several months in 1812, and, 
therefore praying for divorce against him, 
with liberty to marry again in common fori. 
Atter ample discussion and mature deliberation 
the Court found, ‘* that according to the 
Common aud Statute Law, adultery com- 
mitled in Scotland is a legal ground for di- 
vorce, without distinction as lo the country 
where, or form in whieh, the marriage was 
celebrated, aud for this reason also found, 
that whatever may be the riews which the 
law of England takes of the indissolubility of 
marriage contracted there, or whatever force 
the decrees of the Scotch Consistorial Court 
may receive in foreign countries, all such 
foreign views and consequences, especially 
when, as in the present case, they are directly 
adverse to the settled dictates of the law of 
Scotland, can have no effect in regulating the 
decisions of that Court. But in order to 
ascertain whether there was, or now is, any 
coliusion between the parties, the Court, be- 
fore further procedure, appoints the pursuer, 
(Mrs. Newte) to appear and depose de ca/um- 
nia, and to be judicially examined upon oath, 
whether any communication -took place be- 
tween her and the defendant, their frends 
or agents, relative to the action of divorce, 
previous to or since resident in Scotland.” 


ISLAND OF JERSEY. 

Constitutional arrangements, and right.— 
Lately, the appeal froin the island of Jersey 
came on to be heard before the lords of the 
council, at Whitehall, respecting the right of 
electing Jurats. The island possesses a clar- 
ter granted to them by Kiog John, from 
which time tothe present a/l the inhalitants 
paying rates, had voted for officers of all de- 
soripuions. Some time since, a person of the 
nine of Harley was elected to the oilice of 
jurat or Judge, which not only entitled him 
to sitin an assembly there, similar to our 


House of Commons, but also as a. judge. 
‘To his taking this seat, the following disqual« 
ifications were pleaded, viz. his being a butchs 
er, and not appearing ina clean shirt, and bes 
iog a disloyal man, evinced by drinking the 
health of Bonaparte. The objections were 
transmitted to Government, which, in conse« 
quence, sent commissioners tu inquire into 
the mode of conducting elections in Jersey, 
They reported their opinion, that the inhabi« 
tants had uniformly mistaken the charter, 
granted by King Joho; that it was not in- 
tended that all the inhabitants who paid taxes 
sould vote at elections, but only the higher 
order thatdid so. From this report the ins 
babitants appealed. Sir Samuel Romilly and 
Mr. Allen, were heard for the inhabitants at 
large, and Mr. Wetherell for the bigher 
order of inhabitants, ‘Che further hearing 
Was postponed. 


POETRY. 
LINES 
Descriptive of the multifarious Callings of Mr. 
Joun Thompson of Kirton: a@n eccentric 
Yharacter lately deceased, 
At Kirton, near Boston (my story is true), 
Lives a curious character, equail'd by few ; 
His vocations (tho’ num’rous), in each he does 
shine, 
© Tf not quite the first, in the very first line,” 
As an artist his temples well merit a wreath, 
His colours on canvas seem almost to breathe 5 
In portrait or landscape, there's few to excel him, 
Ot rivals in shaving presume not to tell him, 
As grocer and hosier his fame is wel! known, 
As carver and gilder, and ’graver of stone ; 
As vender of music, and nuted musician 5 
A butcher, a eobler, a learned oplician; 
A hanger of rooms, and, what is more curious, 
A vender of medicines patent—not spurtous. , 
As a sportsman not equall’d, a dealer in guns, 
A pyeman, a tloyman, a maker of buns. 
As chemist his name is deservedly known, 
His ointment excels ali the patents in town 5 
As stationer, varnisher, miller and Laker, 
Barometer-seller and violin-maker 5 
With other professions, distinguished he stands, 
And business extensive in each he commands. 
Ye book-learn'd, yeeurious, virtuost, and all 
Who piss by his door, pray give him a call; 
His paintiags are beautiful, Westall’s no better, 
Tho’ to any master, he ne’er was a deb:or 5 
Bat as fvotman and butler, was known when @ 
boy, 
Then thrashing and reaping becsme his employ. 
—But for genius invent ve iis compeers are few, 
Tho’ to see bim, perhaps, you mgt think bim @ 
Jew. 
As a compound of trides, he’s a challenge to 
any 
Then cail at bis shop—where he shaves for @ 
penny, 
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FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 
By Miss Mitford. 


Joy cannot claim a purer bliss, 
Nor grief a dew from stain more clear, 
Than female friendship’s meeting kiss, 
Than female fiiendship’s parting tear. 
How sweet the heart’s full bliss to pour. 
To her, whose smile must crown the store! 
How sweeter still to tell of woes 
To her, whose faithful breast would share 
In every grief, in ev'ry care, 
Whose sigh can lul! them to repose! 
Oh! blessed sigh! there is no sorrow 
But from thy breath can sweetness borrow 3; 
E’en to the pale and drooping flow’r 
That fades in love's neglected hour, 
E’en with her woes can friendship’s pow’r 
One happier feeling blend : 
*Tis from her restless bed to creep 
And sink, like wearied babe to sleep, 
On the soft couch her sorrows steep, 
The bosom of a friend. 


EPILOGUE 
TO THE 
STUDENTS OF SALAMANCA, 
Written by James Smith, Esq. 


Our Salamanca Students, stuff’d with knowledge, 

Have kept their Terms in Salamanca college ; 

But what the dickens will the fellows do 

If, after all, they don’t kcep terms with you ? 

Vain doubt 

Words may deceive, but hearts and hands can’t 
fail. 


Spain, get thee gone! I hate your ruffs and 
Satins, 

Pm off for London, in a pair of pattens : 
Veils, ladders, loop-holes, lattices, adicu! 
With solemn phiz, square cap, and stocking blue, 
M'll turn stage lecturer—pray, Siss, be dumb, 
My motto’s Veluti in Speculum. 
I’m dubb'd a Doctor! learned letter’d wizzard, 


You smile! our Bachelors prevail : 


Poetry. 
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First we'll suppose those lamps a Court of 


Law— 
“¢ My Luds, a hem !—I humbly move—a ha!— 


“« (This plaguy cough impedes my peroration) 

“© T move that hissing plays be transportation. 

“Tis time, my Luds, discordant lungs to 
muffle "— 

My Lads, I hold a brief with Serjeant Snuffle, 

To prop the dictum of my learned Brother, 

I move that hands be made to clap each other.” 

Well, Brothers, take your Rule, in commoar 

** prudence 

You'll serve it on the Salamanca Students : 

And if the town rebel, your course is this— 

«€ The hands that clap must stop the mouths 
that hiss! ” 

But why to Westminster for samples roam ! 

My motto, overhead, cries ** look at home!” 

I will—behold yon Bucks array’d in furs, 

Long skirts, short boots, brass foreheads, and 


“é 


brass spurs. 
Two stars abhor one sphere—war! war's the 
cry! 
Sir, ll sit here”—** make you stand” 
—‘ You lie! 
« ’Twas you, not I—I wish you'd mind your 


vowels” — 
You've prick’d my leg, I wish you'd mind 
your rowels.” 
Bravo! go on}—off! off!—psha! cease 
* your clacking : 
“© Madame, retire—I wish to see you haek- 


ing 
“6 Sir, aes word’s out, we calling it Livouck- | 
ing.” 

Ye Students who on Salamanca’s plain 
Taught France a lesson France will long retain ; 
Our Salamanca Dons here strive to-night 
To emulate in love your skillin fight. 

Give them good fellowship, and let them 
found 

Their five act College upon British ground. 

So shall they con their task with merry faces, 

And graduate, nightly, in the town’s good 

graces, 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Crap. my Estimates—Roman Ca- 
tholics—War in Spain— Last-Lndia Char- 
ler—New Taxes. 
House of Commons, March 8. 

A bil! to regulate the profession of apothe- 
cares, surgeons, men-midwives, and dis- 
pensers of usedicine.—Read a first time. 

Army Estimates. 
Lord Palmerston moved, the House ina 


Comwmitice, for the Expeuces of the Army, | 


which he stated to have incensed in men 
9,000, at an increased charge of 70,0001, In- 
crease in widows’ pensions 1,001. ; foreign 
corps 90,000], Ordinary recruiting last year 
produced 14,413 men; the ary had received, 
Including militia, 24,270 recruits. Total 
number, including foreigners, Spaniards, &e. 
$9,702. Casualiies reckoned at 26,700; 
but, in the whole, 20,000. His Lordship 
moved his first resolution 6,000,0001. for the 
Jaod forces, 

_ Captain Bennett said, the ordinary recrnit- 
Ing of 1807 produced 19,000 ; in the quarter 
before Mr. Windia’; plan was broke in 
upon 11,000. He objected to the present 
mode, as inferior to that of the late Mr. W. 
He complained of the frippery dresses of the 
soldiers. By some, the dragoon had been 
deprived of his boots; by others, of bis 
breeches: he was to wear wors/ed pantaloons, 
the saving by which was to decorate his 
siddle, He objected to the enormous expences 
of the dresses. An officer's jacket cost him 
231.5 his pelisse 211.5 his pantaloons 41. ; his 
sashes, cap, belt, &c. Gul. ; his saddle 8l. 8s. 
altogether it was 108]. !! ! 

A member complained that the losses in 
men were not stated fuiriy to the public in 
the Gazette: they were reported at 1,500; 
when it should have been 4,000.  Neyer- 
theless, the war in the Peninsula was the 
scene for making’good officers. 

Mr. Haskisson compared the cost of dif- 
fereut corps. The angmentation of 160 mea 
to the life-gaards caused a pegmaneat increase 
of 9,2531.: while 210 Jight dragoons cost 
only 6,195]. He complained of tne enora:aus 
cost of the staff, of barracks, buildings, and 
repairs. 

Mr. Freemanile enlarged on the additional 
expence caused by employing the horse- 
guards on foreign service ;—973 men 
33,0061. As only 14,000 recruits bave been 
obtained for 540,0001, they cust 341. per man. 

Several other gentlereen spoke; to whom 
Lord Palmerston replied, 

Mr. Creevey woved, as an amendment, 
the dismissal of one of the first paymasiers 
and bisdeputy. Ona this the House ¢livided. 

For it, ...... 


Vou, (Lis, Pan, May, 1913.) 


Tuesday, March .9. 


The Spenker, afier some complimentary 
remarks, d livered the thanks of the House to 
Conon, iu person, for bis gallant con- 
duct at the battle of Salamanca; to which 
that officer made a short and appropriate 
auswer, 

Roman Catholics. 


On the order of the day being moved, for 
the House to resolve itseif into a Committee 
ov the Caibotic Claims, 
| Mr. Lushingiou assured the Honse, that 

no man could be a greater friend to toleration 
‘than himeelf; but he must sav, that no sufs 
fisient gronods had been laid for making the 
great aad important alteration in the Consti- 
tution which was now propesed, wuich 
would shace the whole of the Protestant 
Establishment. Ue, therefore, could not 
vote in favour of this work of destruction. 

The flouse resolved itself into 4 Com- 
miitee, 

Mr. Grattan took the opportunity of an- 
swering several arguments direcied against 
his proposal. He thougnt that a vast ma- 
jority of those who had signed the Ante 
Catholic Petitions, did not understand the 
| subject. He said the incompatibility was not 
| 80 great as was supposed. When the {louse 
resolved to go into the Committee, they, in 
| 


fact, decided that Catholic emancipation, how- 

ever a question of difficulty, was nota 

tion of impossibility. ‘The question, indeed, 
| before the Committee, might be compres 
hended under three heads: the Ist was, set 

at libert Catholics; the 2d, establish the 
| Church, by every requisite security ; at d the 
| 3d, impose no conditions incompatible with 
lithe Catholic Fsith. ‘These were the heads 
what be had to propove. “There was a time 
when Reman Catholic emineipation could 
not have been heard of without horror; but 
the intenseness of the prejudice, as had been 
' siated by an honourable gentican on a former 
night, and ‘t was a word of ¢hvice selection, 
l the infensencss of the prejndice had been 
weakened. Those protessing tie tw 
nad advaneed mun nearer to each other in 
spitit; thoug! thew still differed on points of 
He cone!uded by mov ng his first ree 
sulutiony declaring the expediency of re- 
moving the Catholie disabiiities, with excep= 
tions and regulations, and the security of the 
Protestant succession to the Crown, and that 
of the establisiments of the churches of 
England, Scotland, and Treland. 

The Sneaker (Mr. Abbott) rose, and de- 
livered his opinion agsinst tne course that had 
bees pursued. In the progress of the debate 
three plans had been suggested for the const- 
deration of the Commitice. The first of 
these plans had been abandoned ; the second 
would please nobody ; and the third was ime 
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practicabie, The first plan the Catholics 
themselves had insisted upon—unlimited con- 
cession, without security of any kind or de- 
scription. This proposition, however, had 
found but very few advocates ; and, there- 
fore, might be cunsidered as abandoned. The 
second plan was—qualtficd concession, with 
proper and necessary security; and it was 
upon this ground that the right honourable 
entleman under the gallery (Mr. Canning) 
had rested his motion for considering the 
Catholic claims with a view to conciliation, 
and this was the ground which the right 
honourable gentleinan opposite was obliged to 
take, in order to procure him even a chance 
of success. This plan, however, was now 
positively and distinctly resisted by the Ca- 
tholics, who openly declared that they would 
submit lo no slate inspection. Such was the 
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language of their prelates in 1312; and such 
it had been more fully stated since. Another 

rt of their plan went to the repeal of the | 
Test and Corporation Acts: this, he pre- 
sumed, the Church of England would not | 
consent to. Ia this situation, then, stood the 
second plan—the Catholics had loudly de- 
clared that they would, on no account, agree 
to one part of it—the Church of England 
would not consent to the other. The third 
plan was, that of a noble Viscount, who ' 
thought that the claims might be granted, if | 
the Head of the Romish Church could be | 
brought to yield a portion of his supiemacy ; 
a point which was considered-essential to the 
security of a Protestant State admitting Ca- 
tholics to equal power and privilege. That, | 
however, had been hitherto refused, and even 
the noble Viscount himself declared, that it 
Was at present impracticable. He objected to 
the measure in substance as well as in form. 
It swept away all existing securities, to sub- | 
stitute others contingent. He thought the 
provisions formerly made against admitting 
Catholics to power were not without cause. 
The Catholics had made nice distinctions on 
the subject of oaths. He was willing that all | 
objects of honour, distinct from political 
power, should be extended to the Catholics, 
especially in the military profession. He 
would also extend whatever toleration would 
be requisite. The Catholies were too lofty in 
their pretensiotis still maintained 
foreign influence ; he therefore must place 
England first. 

Mr. Ponsonby, Sir John Cox Hippesley, | 
and other gentlemen, supported the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that while much 
i be granted something must be with- 
held. 

Dr. Duigenan rose to explain, but could 
not be heard on account of the cries for 
question. 

Mr. Bankes rose and proceeded to speak 
against the Resolution, but during the whole 


bread, Mr. Bankes, and Mr. 
| ported it, 
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of his speech the universal and continued ery 
of 
draw,” was ptedominant. On his sitting 
down, a division took place— 


Fot the Resolution, 
it, 


Majority, 
Thursday, March 11. 


Mr. H. Davis presented a petition, signed 
by 3,300 merchants, &c. in Bristol], against 
registering ships, built in India, in British 

orts. 

The bill for creating the office of vice« 
chancellor, read a third time and passed. 


House of Lords, Friday, March 12. 
War in Spain. ht 
The Marquis of Wellesley in a most lu- 


minous and argumentative speech of great 
length, entered into a history of the affairs of 


| the peninsula, particularly during the last 


campaign, on which he expatiated with 
mixed feelings of triumph and regret. On a 
seview of the leading military events he dee 
elared his opinion, that the failares of Lord 
Wellington were soiely to be attributed to 
the insufficiency of means afforded him by 
government. He, therefore, concluded by 
moving for the appointment of a committee 
to enquire into the transactions of the last 
campaign in the peninsula, 

Lord Bathurst combatted all the arguments 
of the noble marquis, and contended that 
Lord Wellington himself was perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the conduct of goverument, 

Lord Grey, Earl Daruley, and Lord Bo- 
ringdon, spoke in favour of the motion; and 
the Earl of Aberdeen against it, when the 
house divided.—For the motion 39—against 
it 115—majority 76. 

House of Commons, Friday, March 12. 


The house resolved itself into a committce 
of supply, when 

Mr. W. Dundas brought forward the navy 
estimates, and after a short address, conclu- 
ded with moving a resolution to grant the 
sum of £1,255,913, for the ordinary ex- 
pences of the navy for the current year. 

Mr. Creevey said there was one item in 
these expences which he must oppose, ov the 
same principle that he had opposed the ex- 
pence of two army paymasters. It was the 
sum of £1000 to a paymaster of inarines, an 
office that wasa mere sinecure. He theres 
fore moved as an amendment, that the sum 
in question be left out of the present estimate, 

A conversation of some length then took 
place, when Mr. W. Dundas and Mr. Cro+ 
ker opposed the ameadment ; and Mr. Whit. 


Tierney sup- 
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The committee then divided.—For the 
amendment 35—against it 50—majority 21. 

The original resolutions were agreed to 

Mr. Whitbread asked if it was true 
that a negociation had taken place for an ex- 
change of prisoners, and had failed: Lord 
Castlereagh answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. Whitbread also wished to ask Lord 
Castlereagh, whether the paper, which had 
appeared, purporting to be a proclamation 
from Louis XVIII. to the people of France, 
was published with the concurrence, o7 know- 
ledge of government; to which his lordship 
answered in the negative. 

House of Lords, Tuesday, March 16. 

The Marquis of Wellesley presented a pe- 
tition, signed by 10,000 names, from certain 
merchants, &c. of the city and port ef Lon- 
don, praying that the trade to the East- 
Indies might continue to’ be carried on as 
heretofore. 

House of Commons, Monday, March 15. 

From the discussion on the second reading 
of the matiny bill, the condition of the 
soldier seems to be greatly ameliorated. The 
punishment of flogging is greatly declining, 
and on no account isa man to be brought 
out @ second time, to receive the remainder 
_of his sentence. 

Wednesday, March 17. 

A petition presented from Sir John and 
Lady Douglas, offering to swear, before a 
competent tribunal, to the truth of their 
former depositions, in order that they might 
become liable to a prosecution for perjury, in 
case the said depositions should be found to 
be false, 

Mr. Whitbread had intended to have made 
'a motion to subject Sir Join and Lady Dou- 
las to a prosecution for perjury , but finding 
itcould not be done, because éhey had not 
swornin open court, or after process joined, 
he contented bimself with entering into a 
‘general vindication of the Princess of Wales, 
and in conclusion moved an address to the 
Prince Regent, expressive of the deep con- 
cern and indignation of the house at the pub- 
lication of the obscene and offenstve deposi- 
tions, and requesting his’ Royal Highness to 
order measures to be taken tor discovering 
and bringing to justice the persons concerned 
in giving them publicity. 

_ Mr. ‘Tierney wished to have the printers of 
two of the morning papers brought to tne 
bar, to be examined as to the person: or per- 
sons who had furnished them with the docu- 
ments. 

Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Wynne, 

Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Stephen, 
Mr. Canning, &c. took part in the debate. 
Negatived without a division. 

- House of Lords, Monday, March 22. 

Lords Ellenborongh, Erskine, Grenville, 
gad Spencer, who constituted the commission 
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appointed by his majesty to ae into mat- 
ters connected with the ‘* Deltcate Investi- 
gation,” defended themselves from a slande- 
rous report of having falsified the evidence of 
Mrs. Lisle. 

Lord Ellenborough was particularly ani- 
mated on this occasion. ‘* The noble lords 
acting under his majesty’s commission had 
been subjected to the foulest and most ma- 
lignant calumny ! charged with falsifying of 
evidence! His name was inserted in that 
commission, without his knowledge; but 
once engaged by his. majesty's command, he 
did his duty to the best of his power. But 
it was in the performance of that duty that 
some person, with the most abandoned and 
detestable slander, had dared to charge bim 
with a gross act of dishonesty; him, on 
whose integrity, diligence, and care, dee 
pended more of the property and interests of 
the people than on those of any other man 
in the country; yetof him, it was foully 
and slanderously alleged, that he had falst- 
fied the evidence given before the commis- 
sion, giving in asa document, evidence that 
was not received, and suppressing that. which 
was actually given. This was all a die,—a 
vile slander, — AS FALSE AS HELL. He 
would not violate the propriety of that house ; 
he knew the respect and the decency which 
it required ; but he must give the lie to false. 
hood. Their lordships could not blame hit 
for standing forth to repell in the strongest 
manner so base and impudent and miscreant 
an imputation, (Hear) Nay, the thing 
was foolish as well as wicked. It was des- 
picable from iis very stupidity. It charged 
him with putting /eading questions. Now 
what was the case in which leading ques- 
lions could be pat? It was, where there 
were contending parties ; and leading ques- 
tions were ouly improper when the counsel 
might be suspected of instructing his own 
witness. But she judge hada right to put 
any question which appeared to him likely 
lo elucidate the truth. 

Lord Grenville complained of the indignity 
of being putto repell such a charge. His 
Majesty had named him asa Comiunissioner, 
most assuredly, without solicitation. Nothing 
buta sense of duty could have prevailed upon 
him to undertake’ the task. He knew that 
they were subjecting themselves to obloquy 
and slander, fiom power oa one side,—from 
faction on the other. ‘They had therefore no 
protection but iu the undeviating rectitude of 
their conduct, and to that alone they looked 
for protection. 

Lord Erskiue, and Lord Spenecr, protested 
in almost similar terms. 

Lord Moira took the opportunity to vins 
dicate himself from aspersions, also, respect- 
ing his conduct towards the Princess of 
Wales. He had received information which 
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he thonzht it his duty to pursue, fiom a noble 
Lord, a neighbour of the Princess, it proved 
to be futile. He had aiso examined the me 
dical gentlemen ; but had never eusployed 
anonyaious Pa asraphs. 

Weduesday, March 24, 


On the motion of Lord Liverpool, an ad- 
dress of condolence, on account of the death 
of the Dachess of Brunswick, was ordered to 
be presented to the Prince Regent by the Lords 
with white staves. 

House of Commons.— Monday, March 22. 

A bill was brought in to provide against 
the abuses in voting, which had takea ploce 
at Weymouih aud Melcombe Regis, at the 
late election. 

Lord Castlereagh submitted a string of re- 
solutions, for the segulation of the trade to 
and from India, and for the future govern- 
ment of our extensive possessions in that part 
of the world. Among other things they pro- 
pose—a renewal of the Company’s Charter 
for twenty years, under modifications aud 
alterations ; the commercial intercourse witit 
China to remain as heretofore, and the Com 
pany to have the exclusice trade in tea; trade 
to and from all ports within the limits of the 
Company's Charter, except as aforesaid, to be 
thrown open, &c. &c. 

Tuesday, March 23. 


The House was oceupied chiefly by a con- 
versation on Mrs. Lisle’s private statement of 
her deposition, commitied to paper, to the 
best of her recolicetivn, immediaicly on ber 
return home. 

Mr. Whitbread said, this statement, bav- 
ing the guestions as weil as (he answers, took 
away the sting contained in the deposition ; 
and this was iis only view in intredueing it 
to the House. \ 
it.—[TViris is the paper referred to by the 
Lords Commissioners in the Upper House. } 

Wednesday, March 24. 


The House agreed to present an address of | 


condolence to the Prince Regent, on the re- 
cent lass iw his illustiious 


Mr. C. pursuant to his notice, 


moved that the House sheuld come to a’ te- 
solution of severe censure on the audacious — 


attempt. of Sir John Donglas, anil Lady 
Charlotie, his wife, to give a colour of irath 
to their melicions falsehoods respecte the 
Princess of Wales. . 

Mr. Wiitbread said, there Was an obvious 
reason why the Hose could not concur in 
te motion, there being so minuies of the 
evidence, nor any of the proceedings b: fore 
them. Although it was stil bis opinion vast 
the evidence was false and malicious, and 
that a wicked conspiracy had existed against 
the Jife and honour of the Princess, yet he 
thought it best to get rid of this mollon—by 
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No notion was made | 
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moring the previous question, or the order of 
ihe diy. The motion was, however, disposed 
of by adjournment. 

Thursday, March 25. 

The House ina Comnittee on the new 
measore of Finance, which was condemned 
by Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Baring, and Mr. 
Tierney, as caleulated to destrov the great 
and beneficial strueture of the Sinking Fuud> 

Friday, March 29. . 
The Apothecaries bill withdrawn. 
House of Lords. Monday, Mareh 29. 

In a Committee on the Curate’s bill ; the 
Bishop of Loncon preposed, as an amend- 
to one of the clauses, thatthe maztimum 
should be extended to #200. Motion ne- 
galived~-i7 lo 15. 

Tuesday, March 30. 

A petition presented from the Exsst Fodia 
Company, praying for the renewal of ite 
Charter. 

Friday, April 2. 

Lord Holland presented some petitions for 
yeace. 

Toe bill to alter the punishment for the 
crime of shop-lifting was lost on a division.— 
Vor ihe second reading 113 against it, 26. 

Louse of Commons.— Monday, March 29. 

A division took place on the bill for the 
abulition of sinecures.—For the second 
ing O+, against it 84.—Majority 10. 

East India Charter. 
Tuesday, March 30. 


The Horse, in a Committee, examined 
Varren Hastings, Esq. The witness con- 
ceived that an unrestrained intercoure of 
Europeans with the natives of India would be 
hurtivl and rainovs to the Company’s ine 
terests, and to the government and peace of 
that country, As to the trade, the mass of 
the people in Yadia had no wants which could 
not be supplicd at their own doors, aud the 
litle in purchase of 
European luxuries. ‘Theit habits, which were 
siimpic, had been nearly stationary from the 
lune we first came into the country. He 
likewise thought any interference with the 
teligioa of the covatry extremely dangerous. 

Wednesday, March 31. 
Mr. Whitbread noticed a letter, purporting 


to be from the Earl of Moira, which bad ap- 
peared in the publie papers, iu explanation of 


/ the part he had taken in examining some 


persous respecting the conduet of the Princess 
of Wales. ‘Inis letter seemed to cast some 
reflections on the Princess of Wales, which 
Mr. W. hoped to have cleared up before the 
departure of the woble Earl for Ludia. 
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In a Committee on India affairs, Mr. 
Cooper was called to the bar and examined. 
Witness did not think, from his own kuow- 
ledge of the Hindoos, that there was any pro- 
baLility of an increased demand for european 
commodities; had no idea tiat the conver- 
sion of the natives would augment such de- 
mand; and considered that any surmise of a 
design to intermeddle with their religion, 
would excite great alarm among them. 

Lord ‘Teigumouth was examined. He 
stated, that from experience, he could assert, 
that he saw no probable danger from tie at- 
tempt to couvert the Hiudoos. 


New Taxes. 


Mr. Vansittart proposed to raise eight or 
900,000!. from the Con:olidaied Customs, 
exempling tea, sugar, wine, raw silk, and 
cotton wool ; upwards of 100,0001. fiom to- 
bacco, and 30,0001, from Frenel wines, in 
order to mest 870,000). for the Sinking Fand, 
and 100,000!. to make good fast year's sup- 
lies, 

The right honourable gentleman then pro- 
posed some war taxes. Jt was his intention 
to lay an addition of two-thirds on French 
goods, and on goods of countries dependent 
ov France; to raise the Export Trade Duty 
one-half; 3d. per tb. on foreign hides, and 
id. per Ib. on American cotton woo!.—This 
Jast met the opposition of many members, 
and its consideration was postponed. 


Political Periscope. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, April 27, 1813. 


The flight of time is, in itself, uniform, 
stealy,—yet, according to circumstances, 
mankind judge it, from their feeling, to be 
sometimes unusually swift, at other times 
unusually slow. ‘The same hour appears long 
to him who waits, to his: who saflers, which 
scarcely seems to have comprised a few mo- 
ments to him whose senses have been highly 
eshilarated. So different is expectatation 
from enjoyment! Even politicians, though 
they know that time must be takea in the 
execution of great operations, that the affairs 
of nations, and the progress of armies, require 
time, are apt to shake their heads and their 
canes at that tardy caiuff as their greatest 
enemy. 

Sut cito si sat bene isa maxim to which 
a politician should conform ; but if, in the 
mean while, he be sullering, mature will 
rebel against conviction, and his desires 
will far out-run his judgment. He will hope, 
and hope, and wish, and wish, in spite of the 
remonstrances of soothing Pradeuce, which 
ever and anon twitches him by the elbow, 
and asks, whether he i on means to 


maintain such impossibiliies? Then up he 
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starts and refers his wishes to Time, who, 
on his part, rarely gives a direct answer; but 
out-policies the politician, by ifs, ands, res 
servations, and further expectancies, dissertas 
tions on possibilities, always at large, and 
glances at conjectures of all sorts and sizes. 
What then can a politician do?—There 
remains the re-considcration of time past, for 
comparison with time present, and this, 
perhaps, 1s a subject as instructive as the 
mind can dwell upon, 

What was the situation of public affairs at 
this time last year? They were involved, in 
the north, in the most gloomy uncertainty ; 
no man could contemplate the prodigious force 
leading by  Buonaparte against Russia, 
without the most lively appreheusions. ‘They 
were scarcely less ambiguous in the South: 
for though Lord Wellington had taken Ba- 
dajoz on the Oth of April, yet Soult still con- 
tinued the siege of Cadiz, and was master of 
the whole south of Spain, as Marmont was 
of the north, and king Joseph of the center. 

lt was our good fortune to foretell an active 
campaign, anda campaign so active did ensue, 
as totally altered the appearance of things, 
and renders a comparison between that time 
and the present not merely chearing, but 
edifying. - 

Now we reflect, with pleasure, that 
Marshal Massena kas been mostified into ill 
health that Marshal Marmont has been 
rendered unfit for service; that Marshal 
Soult has been obliged to goa round-about 
way to ensure his safety, leaving Codiz free, 
and with it the whole the south and much of 
the interior; that Joseph has forsaken Madrid, 
to take a position in the north; that the 
French army is little short of dismantled, 
and merely endeavours to maintain a good 
countenance ; and that all hopes of reinforce- 
ments from France, are, by the confession of 
the generals themselves, at an end. ‘The 
Freach must barricado themselves, as well as 
they can, behiad the Ebro. 

Perbaps we ought to add, as forming not 
the least pleasing feature, that now the com- 
mand is entrusied to one head, (Marquis 
Wellington) and the expectations of Spain, 
are again on the alert. May oo punctilio of 
renegado henoar, set aside the real service of 
the country 

Spain has been relieved by events in the 
North of Europe. Last year, at this time, 
Sweden was inv an unseitled state, as to war 
or peace, with Britain; Deumark was bit- 
terly hostile; Germany was forced to follow 
Buonaparie, however reluctantly ; Austria 
was on his side also ; Poland and Prussia were 
among his devoted slaves :—Now Russia is 
tr'umphaut over what remains of the Corsi- 
can’s army. Sweden has made peace with 
us, and fights against the tyrant; Denmark 
has sent her minister in the character of am- 
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bassador to negotiate ; Germany is in arms to {| ground, have been dug up, and are replacing 


destroy Freachmen ; Austria has her repre- 
sentative in London; Prussia has formed a 
league with Russia, and fights side by side; 
Poland is no longer French. 

Besides, last year, at this time, Buonaparte 
talked of nothing but converting St. Peters- 
burgh into a French garrison; of placing 
douanniers in every Russian port ; of lopping 
off provinces to bestow on his adherents; of 
banishing the representative of the Czars to 
Moscow ; and from Moscow of finding a way 
across deserts and steppes ; and destroying the 
City of London, Leginning at Calcutta! Now 
he talks, what myriads of Frenchmen would 
stand forth to defend his crown, were tt at- 
tacked at home ;—how they love him !—how 
they do love him! well they may; he has 
ordered an additional conscription of 180,000 
men. So that he will have drained France, 
avowedly of nearly six hundred thousand 
youths! the prime of the population ! !—be- 
sides that unaccounted for addition which 
hes heretofore tripled the prescribed conscrip- 
tion. 

Leaving the Empress Regent in his ab- 
sence, Buonaparte has quitted Paris to head 
his new army ;—old army he has none to 
head. He left his capital, April 15, after re- 
ceiving intelligence that his forces in Ger- 
many were giving way, having suffered 
smart losses. His main body is assembling 
at Wurtsburg on the Mayne, towards which 


river the Russians, Pracsians, and insurgents, | 


are bearing down. ‘The Swedes are in the 
North on the Elbe. The Germans have re- 
ceived a supply of arms and accoutrements 
from this paltry pedlaring island ;—and 
twenty waggon loads daily continue to be sent 
off from the tower of London. 

Now, uncer all these circumstances,’ we 
will not indulge anticipation. We expect 
tidings extremely aMlictive to humanity. ‘The 
loss of lives during the summer, it is most 
likely, will be very great; and we angur an 
obstinacy and perseverance, extremely de- 
structive and fatal. 
Indeed it is said, that he triumphs now. The 


Death will triumph!! | 


French army in its flight has brought diseases | 
with it which now are reported to be conta- | 


Esq. of the Adelphi terrace. —At Lady Eliz- 


gious, and we apprehend wili prove to be 
epidemic. Such are the consequences of 
vain, insatiable, inextinguishable ambition !! 
Nothing has been heard from Buoonaparte, 
since his arrival at Mentz.on the 1Gth inst. 


The French fleets in general are dismant- | 


| 
‘ 


with all possible speed. 

The hands also who were out of work, 
are now settling to Jabour: and we learn that 
in the north, the seat of the disturbances, 
no man is idle who is willing, or deserves, 
to Le employed. 

The latest news from what isesteemed the 
principal seat of war, the north of Germany, 
is very disastrous to the French forces. The 
army before Magdeburg is weakened by de- 
feat; and report of the monreat states a loss 
of 12,000 men in a severe engagement near 
that fortress. 

There have been insurrections in various 
provinces of France, and several towns of 
Italy ; but they have hitherto been suppressed. 
They have shewn the temper of the people ; 
but not the skill of the disaffected. 


PRICE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
To the Liditor of the Litera‘y Panorama, | 


Sir, 

Since my last dated Jan, 21st the follow 
ing variations have oceurred in the price of the 
precious metals : 

Feb. 8th fine gold fe// two shillings per ounce. 
25 do. Je lfive do. do. 
March 5 do. 10setwo do. do. 
8 do. rose two do. do. 
13. do. rosetwo do. do. 
Aprilig do. fe/l three do. do. 
Silver rose two pence per ounce March 24. 
‘The price now charged by the London Ke- 
finers is 
Pine gold £5 8s. Od. per ounce. 
Fine silver. 7s. Od. do. 
April 20ih 1813. B.S. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
Since our last. 


BIRTHS. 

Sons.—The lady of J. Loch. Pas 
Binfield-house, Berks, the lady of G. H 
Elliott, Esq. of a son and heir.—At the 
Lawn, South Lambeth, the lady of J  Fas- 
sett Burnett, Esq.—The lady of W. Bolland, 


abeth Courtenay’s, at Clay-hill, Beckenham, 
the lady of T. Peregrine Counenay, Esq. 
M. P.—At Wrotham, Kent, the lady of H.- 
Leigh Spencer, Esq.—In Grosvenor-square, 
Mrs. Fuller Maitland. — The lady of J. 


ling to a certain degree ; that is to say, their | Guise, Esq. of Upper Baker-sireet.— At 
great ships are deprived of hundreds of men, | Cheyné-walk, South Lambeth, Mrs. R. 


in almost every 
At home we 


Ross.—Mrs. Martelli, in Nutfolk-street — 


rt. 
se the infinite satisfaction At Rily-grove, Lincolnshire, the lady of W.. 


‘of reporting that trade and manufactures are | E. Tomline, Esq. M. P.—In Harley-street, 


reviving. ‘The machinery is getting to work, 


universaily ; and the machines which under | strest, 


the lady of R. Graham, Esq.—In Baker. 
Pottenerscaquire, the lady of C. Day, 


the terror of the Luddites were buried under ' Esq. At Colney-hatch, the lady of G. Red- 


{ 
| | 
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head, Esq. of a son and heir.—At Marble- 
hall, Twickenham, the lady of C. Augustus 
Tulk, Esq. of twins.—At Upton, Essex, 
the lady of J. Dimsdale, Esq.—At Brighton, 
the lady of Lieut. Col. H. W. Rooke, 3d 
guards, 

Daughters. —At.Torrells, Mrs. Adolphus 
Hume.—At Haileybury, Herts, the lady of 
Rev. J. H. Batten. —At Methley-park, York- 
shire, the Viscountess Pollington.—At Bruce- 
grove, Tottenham, Mrs. Edwards. — ‘The 
wife of Rev. R. Yates, of Chelsea college.— 
In Bedford-row, Mrs. T. H. Budd, — At 
Hanwell-paddock, the lady of Rev. Dr. Bond. 
—In Camden street, Mrs. Kenney, of twin 
danghters-—At Belle-house, the lady of W. 
Bridger Goodrich, Esq'-—The lady of W. 
Gordon, Esq. of Devonshire-street. — In 
Great Cumberland-place, Mrs. C. Ham- 
mersley. — At Thurlow-hall, Suffolk, the 
Jady of N. Hankey Simith, Esq. of twins, 
a son and daughter.—On the 15th of Ja- 
nuary last, at the Goveroment House, Ber- 
muda, the lady of Brigadier-Gen. Horsford, 
—At Westbury, near Clifton, the lady of 
G. Baring, &sq.—At Leith, the widow of 
the late Capt. Robb, of His Majesty's sloop 
Apelles: this gallant young officer was un- 
fortunately washed overboard and drowned 
in a gale of wind off the isle of May, the 
27th February last—At Dublin, the lady of 
Bertram Mitford, Esq. 


MARRIAGES, 


At Boldre, near Lymington, Hants, T, 
Crookenden, Esq. of Rushford-lodge, Suf- 
folk, to Mary Ann, only daughter of W. 
Fuller, Esq.— At Hertford, G. Draycer, 
Esq. to Anne, daughter of Mr. W. Archer, 
of Castle-street. — At St. James’s-church, 
G. Hicks, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law, to Miss Augusta Fielding, daughter 
of late Capt. Fielding, R. N. —At Christ- 
church, J. Batten, of Yeovil, Somerset, Esq. 
to Miss Copeland, of Amen-corner.—<At St, 
Dunstan’s in the East, J. Edge, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, to Mary Ann Ferguson, eld- 
est daughter of R. Ferguson, Esq. Bromp- 
ton.—- At St. Andrew’s-clrurch, Holborn, 
Mr. Percival White, of Chancery-lane, to 
Amelia Rebecca, only daughter of the late 
W. Johnson, Esq. of Knebworth, Flerts.— 
At Kensington, Capt. G. Hills, R. N. to 
Diana, fourth daoghter of lave T. Hammer- 
sley,, Esq. banker.—At Winchester, 
H. Lyford, R..N. to Mary, daughter of the 
late Rev. H. Binfield. — At St. James’s- 
chureh, J. Maberly, Esq. of Shirley-bouse, 
Surrey, to Miss Baillie, p Br be of J. Bail- 
lie, Fsq. of Bedford-square-—At the church 
of St. Antholin, Arthur Ladbroke Wigan, 
to Lydia Eliza, eldest daughter of W. Cleve- 
land, Esq. of Dowgate-hill.—At Dun- 
stan’s, Stepney, Capt, Alex. Walles, to Miss 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Catherine Lowe, sister to David Lowe, Esq. 
New-road, Whitechapel.—At St. Stephen's, 
Coleman-street, Capt. Trollope, R.N. ta 
Barbara, daughter of J. Goble Esq. of Kin 
sale, — At St. Pancras-church, J. Hodge 
Byles, Esq. of Shiplake-house, Oxfordshire, 
to Isabella, daughter of W. Duncan, Esq, 
of Lyncomb, Somersetshire. — At St. Maty- 
le-bonne-church, H. Chambers Verral, Esq. 
of Newhaven, Sussex, to Elizabeth Allfree, 
of Hurstmonceux in the same county.—At 
St. George's, Bloomsbury, Donald Maclean, 
Esq. of Branswick-square, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of G. Brown, Esq. Russell-square, 
—At St. Andrew's, Holborn, T. Chant, 
Esq. of Basinghall-street, to Amy, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Cooper,. Esq. of 
Holborn, At St. Mary-le-bone, Capt, 
Browne, 29th dragoons, to Miss Collis, 
daughter of J. Collis, Esq. of South Lam- 
beth, Surrey.—At St. James's, Clerkenwell, 
Mr. Cowland, of Aylesbury-street, to Miss 
Brownlow, of Fleet-street.—Lately, at St. 
Pancras, P. A. E. L. I. de Launai, Comte 
D'Antraigues, to Miss Fiiz~Gerald, daughter 
of Mrs. Trickey, of Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, by Henry Fitz-Gerald, Esq. 
her former husband, deceased. By this ma-+ 
trimonial union the two illustrious families of 
Leinster air] Antraigues are become united, 
—At Beckingham, Kent, H. Allnutt, Esq. 
of Woodlawn, near Loose, to Mary Anne, 
third daughter of R. Lea, Esq. Beckenham, 
Mr. Samuel 1) Lisser, of Kingston, Jamaica, 
to Mrs. Abigail Lindo, daugter of late Alex, 
Lindo, Esq. of Finsbury-square.—At St, 
Lawrence Jewry, Mr. T. Jackson, of Batters 
sea, to Eliz. youngest daughter of P. Wallis, 
Esq. of Trump-street.—At Northfleet, Kent, 
Mr. H. Deacon, of Albion-place, to Hariet, 
eldest daughter of H. S. Speech, Esq. St. 
John’s, Southwark.—Mr. Bartlett, of 
Chatham, to Amelia, third daughter of the 
late Dr. Conquest of that place.—The Right 
Hon. Sir W. Scott, to the Marchioness of 
Sligo —At Lambeth, by a special license, J. 
Willis, of Dulwich, Esq. to Mrs. Ann 
Wright, of the same place, the only daugh- 
ter and heiress of the late Mr. Alderman 
Wright.—At Dalzel-house, on the 25th of 
March, by the Rev. J. Cleson, Lieut. Col, 
D. Rattray, 63d regiment, to Marian Hamil- 
ton, only danghter of Lieut. Gen. Hamilton, 
of Orbiston.—At Tottenham, J. Holt, Esq. 
only son of J. Holt, Esq. of the above place, 
to latins Arabella, daughter of J. Eardley 


Wilmot, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


Mr. J. Skull, of Pentonville, 52 years clerk 
in the house of Messrs. Barclays, Lombard 
street.—J. Claridge Esq. in Portland-road, 
aged 81.—At Shooter's hill, to the unspeak~ 
able anguish of her iaconsolable husband and 
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family, the virtuous and amiable Countess f 
Carnarvon. Handreds, whom her boundless 
charities and ever active benevolence have 
rescued from poverty and disiress, will shed 
tears of grateful sorrow at the uretrievable loss 
of their frend and benefactress.—On the 20th 
of January last, aged 86, C. de Narbonne 
Pellet de Salgas, at his scat, near Roile, in 
Switzerland, whither he retired after the 
completion of the education of their Royal 
Highnuesses the Prince Regent and the Deke 
of York, to wham ne was private Tutor, leav- 
ivy valuable friends to lameut his determina- 
tion, and notw.thstunding the earnest entrea- 
ties of His Majesty, who made him the most 
liberal offers to attach him to his family: 
whic diving he bad the admiration avd esteem 
of all who vad the happiness of being known 
to him, anddied \o the great loss of his nume- 
rous acquaintances —In St. James’s-street, 
Dover, Rev. Alex. James, aged 88.—At 
Forest-house, Essex, W  Bosanquet, Esq 

many vears ou of the Governors of the Royal 
Excha ge Assurance, aged 60. — At his 
chambers, in the Tempie, after a short ill- 
ness, F. Newton, Esq. aged 87, a gentleman 
equally distinguished for bis liberalixny and 
beneficence, as for his probity and honour as 
amerenani.—At the Recrory house Stedham, 
aged U5 vears, Rev. Walter Islip, Rector of 
the above parish of Lieyshot, and Vicar of 
Aidinaboorne, in the county of Sussex.—Ra. 
Robinsou, of Middle Hendon, near Sunder- 
land, Durham, Esq Southempton-strect, 
Bloomsbury-squ.re, J. Woodcock, Esq of 
Linguln’s-inn, Secretary of Barkrupts to the 
Loid Chaneellor.-— Ai Kempton-park, J. 
Fish, Eoq. aged 68.-—At Beaconsiield, Bucks, 
R. Charsley, Esq. upwaids of 40 years a 
proctising solicitor in that plece.—At the Vi- 
carage Wandsworth, Mrs. Omanney, relict 
of the Jate Rear-Admiral Omanney. ~ 
At Edinburgh, the Hon. Harriet Calthorpe, 
in her 19h year, daughter to the first, and 
sisicr to the present i.ord Calthorpe.—At 
Lawbeth-terrice, aged G1, R. F. Suft, E-q. 
ot the Exchequer oilice.—In Lamb's Conduit 
sticel, Lewis Kuight, Esq. formerly of 
Jamaica —E Jansen. late of White 
Hont-lane, Vottenbam.—At Peudleton, Lan- 
cashire, mmversaily regretted, FE. Deacon, 
M.D.—Wiohile taking breakfist with his fa- 
mily, was taken ina fii of apoplexy and in- 
stanily expired, Mr. R. Snewin, of Clapton, 
bunider, &c. aged €4, most sincerely lamented 
by bis faunly abd acquaintance ; and what is 
most rematkable, the deceased is the third 
brother which departed this life in the same 
aMicting manner. —In Threadneedle-streer, 
Mr. J. Hoseman, Upper Beadle to the Mer- 
ehant Taylor's Company: which office he 
filled many years with much credit to himself, 
and to the perfect satisfaction of that Corpo- 
sxiiou.—T. Berney Bramston, Esq. of Skreens, 
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Essex, aged 80.—At Clapham, Mrs. Prince, 
Lwife of Major General Prince. —At Rothere 
ham, Yorkshire, Rev. R. Williams, 0. D. 
Divinity ‘Tutor of the Academy in that 
neighbourhoo’.—At Hazlebrook, Rosco. 
mon, Irland, Mrs. Law, relictof Dr. Law, 
Bishop of E!phin, and sister to J. Wallace, 
Esq. his Majesty's Attorney-General.—T. 
Bernard, Axford, Esq. aged 38.—In Upper 
‘Titebfield-street, Ro Dennison, E-q. late of 
Madras.—At Leith, aged 69, Dr. Ander 
son, MD. and Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeoas, Edinburgh, whose 
eminent medical abiities will long be remem- 
bered; to him is due the sole merit of intro- 
ducing the cow-pox into Scotland, against the 
opposiion of many of his brethren, by gras 
tuitously supplying every application for mat- 
ter or inoculation.—Ax ‘he Parsonage at Bens 
nington, Hertford, io his goth year, Rev. J. 
Haggard, who, as Rector of that Parish has, 
for near 58 years, been looked up to by his 
parishioners as an example of piety habitual 
and unaffected, and of benevolence sincere 
and unlinited.—At Brompton, Kent, Alex. 
Yorbiit, Esq. Surgeon, R.N. and late Super- 
intending his Imperial Russian Majesty’s fleet 
in theRiver Medway, aged 34 years; a young 
man of great acquirements in his profession : 
he was the oldest of three brothers, surgeons 
in the Royal Navy, who have all died within 
the last two years, and left helpless parents, 
and a disconsolate sister to mourn their loss.— 
Lady Augusta Phipps, daughter of the Earl 
of Mulgrave —At Blackheath, Mrs. Hudson, 
relict of Col. Hudson, late of the first regi- 
ment of foot guards, and gentleman-usher to 
his Majesty.—At Clapton, John Remington, 
E-q aged 88.—At Ramsgate, after two days’ 
iilness, Mr. J. Peale, surgeon of the same 
place —At Catsfield, in Sussex, W. Eversfield, 
sq. who succeeded to the estates of his uncle 
the late Sir C. Eversfield, Bart. of Dean-place, 
in the same county, and is himself, succeded 
by his eldest son, C. Eversfield, Esq. of the 
10th Royal Hussars, now serving in the Pen- 
insula.— At Newinaton-green, J. Garratt, 
Esq. aged 65.—At Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, 
Mis. Mary Godwin, aged 87, widow ot Maj. 
Gen. J. Godwin, Royal Artillery —At St 
Ilelena, on the gth of February last, Walter 
Farquhar, Esq, Commercial Resident of the 
Honorable East India Company, at Bavleah, 
and youngest son of Sir Walter Farquhar, 
Bart.—Ai Bash, C, Watkins, Esq. of Daven» 
iry, in the county of Northampton.—T. 
Neatby, Esq. Chesiunt, Herts, aged 75.— 
At his brother's, Chariotte-street, Captain 
P. L. J. Rosenhagen, R. N. but just returned 
from the service of his country, to which his 
whole life had been most honorably devoted. 
In Wigmore-street, at a very advanced age, 


Mrs. Campbell, of Carahiv, mother of the 
Earl of Breadalbane. 
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UNIVERSITY PROCKEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 


OXFORD. 


Feb. 20,—Thursday, the following gentlemen 
were admitted :~— 

Bachelors of Arts.—S.R. Drummond and A. 
Champagne, Esqrs. of Christ Church ; and Mr. 
James Lind, of Wadham college. On Friday 
the Rev. H. A. Hughes, B. A. of Worcester 
college, was admitted Master of Arts. 


March 6.—On Saturday last the following 
geatiemen were admitied : 

Masters of Arts, —R. E. E. Mynors, Esq. of 
University college ; Rev. R. N. Raikes, of Oriel 
college te 

Bachelors of Arts—Mr. J. Jago, and Mr. J. 
Southcomb, cf Exeter college ; Mr. A. Adair, of 
Oriel college; Mr. J. Britton, Mr. P. E. Bossier, 
Mr. H. Hale, J. H. Randolph, Esq. H.R. Du- 
kinfield, Esq. Mr E, M, Salter, and Mr. A. Pe- 
chell, of Christ church; Mr. J. Bartholomew, 
of Corpus Christi college; Mr, E. R. Rice, and 
Mr. B,C. Potter, of Worcester college; Mr. W. 
Rawlings, of St. Edmund Hall. 


On Tuesday, the following gentlemen were 
admitted :— 

Masters of Arts.—Mr. T. B. Mynors, of Christ- 
church ; Rev. E. J. Townsend, of Merton col- 
lege. 


March 13.—The foliowing gentlemen are ad- 
mitted :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—The Rev. D. G. Stacy, 
New coliege. 

Masters of Arts—The Rev. L. V. Vernon, of 
Christ church ; Mr, C. Drury, of Queen's col- 
lege ; and the Rev. Thomas Suckett, B. A. of 
Exeter college, 

Bacheiers of Arts. —Messts. John Poole and 
W. Smyth, of Brasenose college; and Mr. W. 
Attheld, of Oriel college. 


March 20.—On Wednesday last, in Congre= 
= the following gentlemen were admit- 
ted :—— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. Joseph Amphlett, and 
Rev. Wm. Jones Skinner, of Worcester college. 

Bache'ors of Artsx—Mr. Jonathan Pryce, of 
Jesus college, 


April 3.—The following gentlemen have been 
admitted :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Mr. H. Hutchinson, 
of New coilege. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. C. Chambers, of 
Christ Chureh ; and Rev. W. H. Thornbury, of 
Oriel college. 

April 16.—On Saturday, the last day of Lent 
term, Rev. W. Kilner was admitted D.D. ; and 
Mr R.B. Comyn, of St. John’s college, admis- 
ted B.A. 

April 17.—On Thursday the 8th instant, the 
Rev. W. Kilner, M.A. and Studeat in Divinity, 
late Fellow of Queen’s college, and presented by 
that Society to the rectory of Weyhill, Hants, 
was admitted Bachelor in Divinity. On Satur- 
day, the lat day of Lent term, the said Rev, W. 


Kilner was admitted Doctor in Divinity ; and 
Ms. R. B. Comyn, of St. John’s college, was 
admitted Bachelor of Arts, The whole number 
of degrees in Lent term was two D.D. ; two B.D.; 
three B.C.L. ; twenty-four M.A.; and thirty-one 
B.A.3; mutiiculations, eighty-one. 


CAM BRIDGE. 


March 5 —The following gentlemen were on 
Wednesday last admitted 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. Augustine Bulwer, 
of Pembroke hail, rector of Heydon, in Nor- 
folk. 

Masters of Arts.—Stratford Canning, Esq. of 
King’s college, by royal mandate; Rev. George 
Reading Leathes, of Jesus college, rector of Gis 
sing, &c. in Norfolk. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—John Beague, of Em- 
manuel college, 

Bachelors in Physic.—John Ranicar Park, 
Jesus college; Ricnard Formby, ot Caius col- 
lege. 

Rev. W. K. Reeve, M.A, Fellow of Clare 
hall, is admitted a senior fellow of that society. 

Bell's Scholarships. —Whereas, by the original 
decd, no son or orphan of a clergyman was per- 
mitted sit asa candidate for these scholar- 
ships, who was manifesfly well able to bear his 
own expence :”’=The deputy vice-chancellor has 
given notice, that this restriction is repealed, and 
these scholarships thrown open to the pursuit of 
all sons and orphans of clergymen without limi- 
tation.—Aa election of two scholars upon this 
foundation will take place on Friday the 2d of 
April, 1813. ‘The members of any college (ex- 
cept King’s and Trinity hall) who were admitted . 
between the commencements of 1811 and 1812, 
may be candidates. 

His rcyal highness the chancellor of this uni- 
yersity has sent a donation of fifty pounds to 
Addenbrooke's hospital, 


March 12.—The subject of the Seatonian prize 

poem for the present year is 
" The Death of Saul and Jonathan,” 

The lectures of the Margaret Professor com- 
mence on Saturday May 1, being the first Sae 
turday of the Easter term. They wll be de-° 
livered, as before, from the pulpit of “St. Mary’s: 
and all persons will have free admission, with a 
request, that the seats belonging to the university 
be reserved for the respective members, who are 
likewise requested to sit in their usual places. 
The lectures for the present year will relate to 
the interpretation of the bible. 

The following gentlemen were on Munday 
last admitted 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. George Thackeray, 
of King’s college. 

Master of Arts.—Rev. Henry Wake, of Se. 
John’s college. 

Bachelors of Civil Law.—Rev. Henry Rams- 
den, of Queen's college. William Lloyd, of 
Trinity hall. 

Bachelors of Arts. — William Philip Hony- 
wood, of Jesus college. Rev. Charles Wods- 
worth, of Pembroke hall. Edward Powys, of 
St. John's college. Charles Nourse Wodehouse, 
of Trinity college. 
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Lately Christopher Pemberton, Esq. paid to 
the treasurer of Addenbrooke's hospital £80. 2s. 64. 
the surplus of the sum subscribed for the plate 
presented to the Right. Honourable Charles 
Yorke, by several of his friends, freeholdess of 
this county, as a token of esteem for his per- 
sonal viriues, and of gratitude for his attention 
to the interests of the county, during the twenty 
years he represented it.—We understand the plate 
presented to Mr. Yorke, cost £1618. 


April 2.—The Chancellor’s two gold medals 
for the best proficients in classical learning among 
the commencing Bachelors of Arts, were on 
Friday last adjudged to the Rev. James Schole- 
field, of Trinity college, a scholar on Lord 
Craven’s foundation, and Mr. Thomas Robinson, 
of the same society, a scholar on the foundation 
of Dr. Bell. 

April 9.—The following gentlemen were On 
Friday last admitted :— 

Masters of Arts. —W. H. Marle, Thomas 
Musgrave, John Ashbridge, G. Herbert, all of 
Trinity colleze ; Willam Thomas Waters, of 
St. John’s college; George Hudson, and J. W. 
Biott, of Magdalen college; T. V. Button, 
Fellow of Queen’s colicge ; C. Harrison, Fellow 
of Catharine hall; S. H. Aiderson, Fellow of 
Caius college. 

Bachelor in Physic.—Robert Batty, of Caius 
college. 

Mr. Jon Frederick William Herschell, and 
Mr. Williaa Sones, B.A. of St. John’s college, 
were on Monday last elected Foundation Fellows 
of that society: and Mr. Thomas Pierce Wil- 
Tiams, B.A. was on tie same day elected a Fel- 
low on the foundation of Mr. Platt. 

Mr. John fames Blunt, of St. John’s colleze, 
and Mr. William Charles Wollaston, of Trinity 
college, were on Friday last clected scholars on 
the foundation of Dr, Bell. 


Arrii 16.—The following are the subj: cts of 
the exercises for the Member’s Prizes tor the 
present year :— 


SENIOR BACHELORS. 


Quid potissimum bont vel mali eb infini ordinis 
suventute lileris instituenda sit oruurum. 


MIDDLE BACHELORS. 


Omnis doctrina ingenuarum et humanarum artium 
uno guodam socielatis vincalo continetur. 


Rev. Edward V. Blomfield, B.A. Assistant- 
Lectuier of Emmanuel college, was last week 
elected a Fellow of that society. 

The Rev. T. Rogers, B.A, of Sidney Sussex 
college, is elected a Foundation Fel!ow of that 
society. - 

Mr. David Rowley, of St. John’s college, and 
Mr. Cuthbert Henley, of Pembroke hall, were 
on Friday last admitted B.A. 

A grace passed in the Senate, to apply the sur- 
plus money (upwards of one thousand pounds) 
arising from the subscriptions received-for a statue 
of the lat- Right Hoa. William Pitt, now placed 
in ont Senate-house, towards estadlishing a Scho- 
larshup, to be catled Pitt's University Scholarship. 


Agriculiural Report. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex.—Spring sowing is nearly or quite 
over, and must, on the whole, be said to be 
finished in a superlative style; of course, 

| really to the satisfaction of our spirited Agri 
| culturists. The hoe has been much used in 
| our wheat plants ; and, it is evideot, has been 
of great use to them. In some parts of this 
county, a littke complaint is made that the 
wheats are rather thin upon the ground, yet 


deficient, but peas, barley, and oats, are ail 


what was expected, that many pieces were 
considered as of little worth. Rye grass, and 
clover-seell are extremely forward this spring ; 
and ne sheep are already turned into 
oa ‘ares promise a good supply of food 
or the cattle also. Lambs are getting to be 
‘very fine, indeed, but dear. Spring pigs are 
about fi/ty per cent. higher than last year. 

Suffolk.—Sowing of barley is over; with 
the exception of- strong turnip land, which 
cannot be sown, till we get a good ground 
shower. Peas, beans, and barley, have been 

ot into the ground in very fine order, and 
ook remarkably well. Peas and beans are 
under the-hoe, Wheats look very hearty and 
well; a great proportion of the wheat has | 
been hoed out, a part of it once; and some a 
second time, Clover and grass are very siout; 
and promise an abundance of feed. 

Warwickshire. —Tire unusual fine weather 
at the commencement of the month, rendered 
vegetation particularly forward ; this has now 
received a check from the severity at the cone 
clusion. The lambing season is now over, - 
and has, on the whole, been favourable.—It _ 
has been a general complaint that many ewes 
are barren, for which no immediate cause 
has been assigned. The wheats look pro- 
mising, and in general very healthy; but as” 
to ulumate produce, this falls not within the - 
limits of present calculation, There is a very 
competent stock of last year’s produce on 
hand, as it is hoped sufficient for the demand 
of the country—and what is highly gratifying | 
to look upon, a very considerable proportion 
of sorry worn out turf is broken up for tillage. 
‘The spring seed time is generally over, and the 
seed remarkably well got in, the land 
working very kindly. Wool in considerable 
demand ; trade of all kinds lookin 
Stoch still dear, though at the close of the 
month rather on the decline. 

o*s This may be taken as the general state 
of the country throughout our island.. The. 
rough winds that have lately occurred have 
shaken off many of the blossoms from the 
fruit trees, of which the show was previously 
extremely abundant. 


their colour-is good. Beans are somewhat 


full plants. ‘The turnips lasted so Jong beyond . 


upwards. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, April 20. 


When the librations of trade have been 
fixed, the expences, the probable profits and 
losses, so adjusted as to equiponderate against 
each other, and to leavea fair gain to the 
dealer, whatever disturbs the equilibrium has 
for a time a disadvantageous operation on one 
or both of the parties, the buyer orseller. If 
the cost of obtaining the article be enhanced 
by any cause, accidental or permanent, a cor- 
respondent difficulty is felt by the purchaser 
for supplying the market, and by the con- 
sumer for whose use it is bought. When 
this is thought to be temporary only, pati- 
ence is recommended as the best remedy ; and 
with patience, economy. But when the 
cause is likely to be lasting, fresh arrange- 
ments to meet it are unavoidable, and fresh 
difficulties in forming tiese arrangements. ... 
This is, generally, ove operation consequent 4 
on the imposition of additional taxes; such 
burdens fall unequally on different com- 
modities, notwithstanding the utmost en- 
deavours of the official projector of those 
taxes to preventit. This has recently occurred 
in the establish nent of the new duties on the 
consol dated customs. The trade in timber 
feels the tax very heavily. The supply of 
Fruit inthe same, if not a still more burden- 
sone, degree. 

The houses interested in the Baltic and 
Norway timber trade soon discovered, that 
the pressure would fall severely on them ; 
they therefore have held meetings, and made 
representations lo government on the subject. 
They venture to affirm, that bereaficr no tim- 
ber can be brought into competition with that 
obtained from from our colonies in North 
Awerica ; whatever be the qualities of the 
article itself. ‘This again acts very unfavour- 
ably on builders of houses, &c. for if the 
materials employed be not building-worthy, 
decay may be expected in a short space of 
time, this has been found true, to the cost of 
the purchasers of many houses newly con- 
structed. 

American timber in general has not ob- 
tained that repatation for durability which 
may enable it to cope with what we have 
been accustomed to receive from the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

The additional 25 per cent commenced from 
April 15. Fruit is an article greatly affected 
by it. iri the commodity cannot be 
classed among the first requisites of life, yet 


in commerce, as all things are reciprocal, even 
the supply of oranges and lemons, pluinbs, 
raisins, and currants is of importance in its 
place, both to buyer and seller. It is assuredly 


oe for in great part with the productions of 
British industry. ; 


The licences for France, which are daily 
expiring, reduce shipments to that country to 
avery limited scale; scarcely, indeed, can 
any thing be said to be doing in that chan 
vel of exportation. In the mean while, ex- 
port to the Baltic, and to Heligoland, espe. 
cially increases ; it increases also very sensibly 
to the Mediterranean. 

The market for British sugar is reenlar; and 
the demand continues steady. Crushed sugars: 
are rather low, what Muscovado is so!d, ex- 
periences a reduction of from Is. to 2s. per 
cwt. On the whole, the price is not equal 
to what it was. The average marked i last - - 
Saturday's Gazette is 58s. 1d. per cwt. . 

Coffee has has gone off heavily ; the public 
sales have felt a depression of price. Foreign 
coffee for the French Market in no request,’ 
and therefore much is boughtin. Some de- 
mand for coffee of Guadaloupe and Martinique, 
but not sufficient to make aay sensible differ. 
euce in the market. 

Rum had felt the effects of the great con- 
tract for government; it has gradaally sub- 
sided. The market has lost its animation: | 
the buyers expect to obtain at prices below the 
advance, which had been 2d. to 3d. per. 
gallon on Leeward Islands ; but the holders, 
at present, refuse to deliver, except at the — 
higher rate. 

The demand for Cotton experiences no defi- 
ciency ; the prices marked have been obtained. 
without difficulty, and are rather looking up. 
At Liverpool 4,300 bags were sold (chielly 
to the trade) last week. Sea Island cotton, is, 
not in the demand that some dealers expected. 
Yarn is not, however, in the proportion to 
the raw material that it generally bears, being 
low in price, extremely heavy in sale, little 
demaud for exportation, and the prospect not 
such as to lead to any great hopes of rise in price, 
Cottons, therefore, may be expected to cou- 
tinue without advance for some time to 
come. 

Naval stores are fast falling in price. Tur- 
pentine has lowered 8s. to 10s. Spirits of 
turpentine from £9. and £9. Ys. to £7. and. 
£7. 103. Rosin 2s. to 3s. 

Hemp, flax and tallow are almost still :— 
American prize hemp lately sold so heavily, 
as to throw a gloom over the market, Prices” 
keep up in Russia :—the exchange advances 
irom 164 to 16%. Government is likely to. 
contract before long for a considerable supply 
of hemp, at least 10,000 tons. 

Rice is in demand ; new fetches 54s. to 56s. 

Pepper experiences an improving demand, | 
the prices are again rising. 

Cocoa also meets with a brisker sale: infe- 
rior Plantation cocoa fetched lately 65s. 

Insurance lowering to all parts of the world, - 
except to Africa. 

Average price of wheat per quarter for 
England and Wales 121s. 10d. 
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Bankrupis and Certificates, in the order of their 
Extracted correcily 


dates, with the Atiurnics. 
from the London Gaxetie. 
BANKRUPTS.—- March 


Atwood, W. late of Ristow, Bedford, horse-dealer, Att. 


Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

Sweeting’s-aliey, Cornhill, merchant. 
Peliatt, Jronmonger’s Halil, Fencuurch-street. 
Bowdier, W. and M. Collins, Old Change, warelouse- 
man. Ait. Burrows and Vincent, 
G. Brassington, Derby, cornfactor. Als. Forbes, 

ly-place, 
Eades, S. late of Bramshaw, Wilts. veoman, dealer and 
chapman, Att. Pearsons and Son, Pump-court, ‘Temple. 
Elkington, J. late of Rughy, Warwick, carpenter. Ait, 
Kinderley and Co. Gray’s-inn.. 
Falconer, C, Wapping, victualier. Att. Laing, America- 
nare. 
Poster, J. C. Fuster, E. Foster, and R. Roebuck, Pontre 
fact, York, shopkeepers. wt. Battye, Chancery lane. 
Grainger, T. High Holborn, tallow-chaudier. Kich- 
ardson, Clemeut’s-inn, 
Greeves, J. Lynn, Norfolk, upholsterer, 4/1. Luckett, 
Wilson street, Finsbury-square. 
Guild, 3. Londen, merchant. it, Hartley, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. 
Maitland, W. S. North-street, Red Livn-square, mer- 
chant. Att. Kearsey and Spurr, shopsgate-within. 
Price, Tottcaham-court New-road, Vincent, 
Bedford-strect, Bedford square. 

Reedhead, J. Heworth, Durham, dealer. Mexzgisons 
and Fairbank, Hatton-garden. 

Sheen, J. Abctiurch-lane, wine-merchant. 
Billiter-square, Fenchurch-street. 

Swan, J. S. Friday-street, warelouseman, Ellis, 
Chancery-lane. 

Thompson, J. Heckle-grove, Cumberland, merchant. 
dit. Shephard and Co. Bedford-row. 

Waters, Newport, Monmoutishire, coal-merchant. 
Att. Vizard and Hutchinson, Lincoln’s-inn. 

West, J. jun. Bath, butcher, dé. Shephard and Co, 
Bedford-row. 

Wilson, P. Wapping-wall, publican. Ad. Wadeson and 
Co. Austin friars, 

Wright, J. Bristol, timber-dealer. Sweet and 
Stokes, Basinghail-stree:. 
CERTIFICATES, to be granted an or before April $. 
W.. Berry, Alphington, Devonshire, deaier.—J. G. V. 

Wecde, Globe-road, Mile end, verdigris-manutacturer.— 

W. Cropiey, Cambridge, hardwareman.—J. Withers, 

Bristol, bout and shoemaker.—R. Wright, Avely, Essex, 

wetualler.—W. Builock, Downham market, shopkeeper. 

—J. Steet, Bath, innkeeper.—S. Fitzyerald, Tothil-street, 

oi) and colourman.—\V. Warren, Leman-sireet, Good- 

man’s-fidids, victualler.—J. Sharp, Noith Shields, grocer. 

—J. Head, Liverpool, cabinct-maker.—A. Davies, Lon- 

don-steet, carpeater and buiider.—C. Harper and J, 

N'Whinnie, Camperdown-bouse, Snow’'s-ficids, blacking 

and emery-manufacturers.—\W. H. Gilbert, Lydd, Kent, 


Sea.cr, 
BANKRU PTS.— March 16, 

Booth, W. Whaplare, Lincolnsuire, ale and liquor-mer- 
chant. tt. Wilson, Grevilie-stieet, Hatton garden. 
Bryon, J. Park-street, Hanover-square, dcaier im horses. 

A:t. Robinson, Belton-row, Piccadilly. 

Camidge, R. Filey, Yorkshire, tailor, Att, Sykes and 
Knowies, New-inn. 

Clark, W. T. Holborn, gun-maker. it. Bishop, Ser- 
jeant’s-inn. 

Frazcr, H. Nightingale-lane, Upper Bast Smithfield, gro- 
cer. Alt. Smith and Henderson, Leman-street, Good- 
man’s-fields. 

Havard, D. Carmarthen, inn-koeper. Att. Jenkins and 
Co. New-inn. 

Joseph, J. Cornwali-row, iron-founder. Als. Swain and 
Coa. Old Jewry. 

Maschemeyer, A. Liverpoul, merchant. tt. Cooper and 
Lowe, Southamptoa-haildings, Chancery-lane, 

Morr, W. East-sirect, Hed Lion-syua.e, merchant. Alt. 
Sherwond and Hutchinson, Cashion-strect, Bread-strect, 

Palmer, E. Old Jewry, paper-nanger. Hope, Cop- 
thall-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Parry, J. Newgate-street, todacconist. 
Hattield-street. Blackfriars-road. 

Priestiv, R. Warren-sireet, Fy. zroy-square, npholsterer, 
Att. Steventon, Percy-stveet, Toitenham.court-road. 

BShefficid, J. Bath, carver. it, Cheveley, Great Puite- 
ney-strect, Golden-squire. 

Shrond, H. Tooleyestrect, victualler. dts. Wilde, War- 
wick-square, Newgate-street. 
Tangpe. R. New Malion, Yorkshire, hawser, dykes 

and Knowles, New-itn. 


Att. 


Ait. Druce, 


4ii. Deykes, 
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CERTIFICATES.— April 6. 

H. Phillips, Portsea.—-T. Roberts, Cheapside.--W. 
meads and 3. Bdmeads, Looge, Kent.—T. Par! 
lane.—W. Aylett, New Broad-streer.—T. Younghusband 
and E, Waiker, Newgate-strect.—-\W. G. Gray, lvy-lane. 

BANKRUPPCIZS 0. 
Wiliams, W. Marguret-street, Cavendish-square, coach. 

maker, 

Trigweil, J. Compton-street, Brunswick-square, -victus 


BANKRUPTS. 
Bailey, J. Cannock, Staifurdshire, Ait, 
Hunt, Surrey-sireet, Strand. 
Barrett, J. Solton-le-Moors, Lancashire, shopkeeper. Ait. 
Milne and Parry, ‘lempile 
Barwick, J. Manchester, dealer, 
‘Yemple. 
Cheasley, W. Hayes, innkeeper. ft. Lewis, Mark-lane. 
Clarke, W. Tenterden, wine-merchant. it. Foilet, 
‘Temple. 
Coitart, W. Whitehaven, merchant. Holmes and 
Lowden, Clement’s-inn. 
Cupiesione, W. Exeter, linen-draper. Walker and 
Rankin, Old Jewry. 
Diglish, W. Gatesuead, Darham, joiner. Att. Meggisons 
and Fairbank, Hatton-garden, 
Faicon, M. Workington, Cumberland, banker. 
Falcon, Temple. 
Fotherly, T. and 8. White, Gosport, ship-chandlers. Att. 
Briggs, Bssex-street, Strand, 
Hitchcock, H. Deal, linen-draper, Sherwood, Can- 
terpurv-square, Southwark. 
Horstield, J. Bolton, Lancashire, grocer. Att, Atkinson 
and Co. Chancery-lane. 
Mumford, W. Shorne, and J. Easdown, Higham, Kent, 
timber-merchints. Alt, Walker, Chancery-lane. 
Phelps, Plymouth-dock, draper. Att, Bone, Ply- 
mouth -dock. 
Porter, D. Gun-street, ‘tailor, Att. Chabot, Crispin- 
Strect, Spitalfields. 
Powell, G. Chichester, Sussex, tailor. Ait. Few and Co. 
Henricita-strect, Covent-garden, 
Powell, J. Tottenham-court-road, ironmonger. Aft. 
All. 


anche 


cord-wainer, 


Att, Brundrett and Co, 


Bourdillon and Hewitt, Little Priday-street. 
Presnell, T. Cornwell, Oxturdshire,  victualler. 

Ho!mes, Great James street, Bedford-row. 
Price, Princes-street, Lambeth, whiting-manufac- 

pa Att, Murray and Wasbrough, Sun-court, Corn- 

mil. 

Riley, S. Ettingsall-lane, Staffordshire, grocer. Att. Price 
and Wilhams, Lincoin’s-ian. 

Sinith, J. Birmingham, draper. Att. Baxter and Martin, 
Furnival’s-inn, 

Storey,-T. Liverpool, wine-merchant. if, Griffith and 
Minde, Fenwick street, Liverpoo). 

Thomson, A. and W. Sheen,’ Old Broad-street, mer- 
chants. Att. Blunt and Bowman, Old Bethiem, Broad- 
street. 

Warver, J. Hinckley, Leicestershire, hosier. Att. Jer- 
vis, Hinckicy. 

Wells, J. Bridge-street, Wes'minster, fraiterer, Att. 
Chabot, Crispim-street, Spitalfields. 

CERTIPFICATES,.— April 10. 

D. W. and J. Muon, Hoit-mill, Lancashire, cotton- 
manufacturers.—I. Poster, jun. Stoke by Nayland, Suf- 
folk, mnaltster.—N. Power, Old Broad-street, merchant.— 
H. Dunster, London bridge-foot, scrivener.—L. Ball, 
Vall-mall, artist. —W. Aytou, New-inn-yard, Shoreditch, 
victualler.—-W. Rumfitt, Duke-street, St. James’s, tailor. 
—C. Biake, Bishopsg*te-street, silversmith.—W. 8S. Hea- 
ton, Doncaster, money-scrivener.—J. Havward, Witney, 
Oxfordshire, cabinet-maker.—J. Goddard, 
silk-mnanufacturer.—J. Chappie, Mayfield, Sussex, brew- 
er.—J. W. Foster, Everett-strest, Branswick-square, 
anctioncer.—J. Hayne, Paternoster-row, straw-hat-manu- 
facturer.—S. S. Robiuson, J. Clarkson, and G. J. Parker, 
Change aiiey, merchants. — P. Desvigues, Rosoman's- 
Strcei, Ciccacnwell, watchmaker. 

BANKRUPTS.— March 23. 

Bird, G. Perceval-street, Clerkenwell, plasterer. Aft.” 
Selby, Charies-street, Northampton-square, Goswell- 
Btrect, 

Booth, T. Liverpool, merchant, A’t. Boswell and Buc- 
kle, New Broad-street, 

Bray, B. Romford, victualler. Att. Jones, Size Jane. 

Brandwood, J, Oxford street, dairyman. Att. Blandford 
and Murray, Mitre-court-buildings, Temple. 

Fairbairn, RK. South Shields, ship-owner, Af. Bell and 
Broderick, Bow-lane. 

Gollcdge, S. Bristol, plane-maker, Alt, Price and Wil- 
liams, Lincoln’s-inn, 
Haigh, Morley, York, merchant, At. Battye, Chame 

cery-Jane, 
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Hargreaves, W. Altrincham, Chester, grocer. Att. 

Wison, Greville-sticet, Hatton-garden. 

Ley, J. Taunton, Somerset, mercer. Att. Bleasdale and 

Co, New inn, 

Lee, J. Ratcliffe-highway, hosier. Swann, New 

Basin shal «street. 

Portway, P. Stow port, Westminster, timber-meichant. 

Ait. Cardates anu Young, Gray’s-inn, 

Roge.s, B. BE. Rogers, late of Cacitenham, butchers. 

At Mevedsta and Co. Linculy’s-inn. 

Spyhey, J. Frow-sireet, Bloomsbury, bat-manufacturer. 
Alt. Law edge, Gray’s-inn lane, Hoibora, 
Wells, K. Faringdon, Berks, harness-maker, tt. Tar- 

rantand Co. Chiucery-lane. 

Young, W. Great Coxweil, Berks, dealer and chapman, 

Abt, Price and Williams, Liacoln’s-ina, 

CERTIFICATES,—April 13. 

T. Caster, Turamiil street, currier.—J. A. Kelly, 8. A. 
Kelly, and T. H. Keliy, Strand, saddlers.—W. Clegg, 
Newchurch, Lancashire, spianer.—P. Norris, Li 
verpool, iron-merchant.—W. Keaworthy, Manchester, 
jouiner.—J. Shoobert and J. Sawyer, Lothbury, factors.— 
J. Watson, Liverpool, merchant.—J. Inguim, Great 
Lever, Lancasture, innkeeper.—J. Hayes, Kush-milis, 
Noithampionshire, paper-maker.—J.H. Powell, Clieap- 
side, Wikinsoa, Mricing-lane, 
wine-merchant.—W, Croft and T. Creft, Manchester, 
recufiers.—G. Kead aud J, Moojyen, Cruiched- 
friais, ship-agentsx—W, Lukyn, st. Pau’, Chuich-yard, 
stalioner. 

BANKRUPTS.—Marchk 27. 


Banks, J. Birmingham, seedsman. Att. Kinderley andl 
Co. Gray’s-inu. 

Bolton, WM. North Shields, Northumberland, house car- 
Ati. tree and Hubbersty, Beil-court, Wai- 
rook. 

Buller, J. Taunton, Somerset, linen-draper. Ast. Lam 
bert and Sons, Bedford-row. 

Cristieid, W. Maidstone, grocer, Ali. Webb, St. Tho- 
mas-street, Southwark. 

Edwards, T. Stanmore, Middleses, plumber. 4:2. Booth, 
Queen-street, Bloomsbury. 

Gass, D. Oxford-sircet, jeweller, .</t, Kibblewhite and 
Co. Gray’s-ion-piace. 

Gogerley, J. Great Ormond-street, scriverer. Har- 
ley, New Bridge-street. 

Hout, J. Southail, Madciesex, innkeeper. Lewis, 
Mark-lane. 

Love, T. Church-row, Aldgate, London, victna!ler. 

Luke, J. Cheaps de, -boot and shue-maker, Dun- 

combe, Lyon’s-inn, 

Manning, Peterborough, Northampton, Currier. 
Bbremruge and Son, Dyey’s-buil tings, Helborn. 

Morris, T. Aldgate High street, lineu-draper. Jones, 
size lane, 

Philips, J. Oxford-street, fruiterer. Alt, Isaacs, Bury- 

street, St. Mary-axe. 

Stuart, R. Broad-street-po'nt, Portsmouth, victuailer. 
Att. Davies, Lothbury, Loudon. 

Williams, J. iate of Oxtord-street, draper. Sudlow, 
Monument-yard, 


Wood, J. A. late of Little Cockpit-yard, King’s-road, | 


livery-stable-keeper, tt. Taylor, Ineobald’s toad, 
CERTIFICATES.—4pril 17. 


W, Moore, late of Great Garden-street, Whitechapel, 
coach wheciwright.—J. T. Pack, Ashford, Keni, grocer. 
J. Greenwood, Knowl-Wood-Bottom, and J. Hamer, 
Stone’s. Wood-Kottom, Lancaster, cottou-spinners.—W’. 
Green, Chapel-street, Grosvenor-piace, dealer. —J. Wuar- 


ton, jun, Chester, corn-merchant.—T. Matthews, late of | 


Brydges street, Covent-garden, linen-draper.—G. P. An- ; 5 
| horse-dealer.—W. Houldnog, Hanford, Stuifordshire, 


drews, Br stol, money-scrivener.—J. A. Randall, Maid- 
stone, nurseryman.—W. Gadesby, jun. Canterbury, ca- 
binet-maker.—1'. D. Langley, Oxtord-street, hatier.—J, 
Higham, late of Frith street, Soho, dealer.--J. 4, Pow- 
Burton Cotlee-house, Cocapside, wine-merchani.— 
J. Clough, Manchester, common brewer.—W. Parr, 
Strand, suversmith. 


BANKRUPTS.—March 30. 


Alway, J. Moreton Hampstead, Devon, innkeeper.—.4:t. 
Cui ett and Co. Chancery-jane. 

Hider, C. Hawkhurst, Keat, grocer. Alt, Gregson and 
Co, Angel-court, Throgmortop-sireet. 

M'Gregor, A. Goodge-street, St. Paocras, baker,—Ait. 
Pincro, Chariesestrect, Cavendish-square. 

Nickolls, H. Birmingham, builder. Ais, Swain and Co, 
Old Jewry. 

Stevens, E. Brick-lane, Spitalfields, tallow-chandier, Att. 
Tucker, Bartiett’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Stoneman, J. jun. Northtawton, Deyon, lineg-draper. 

dit, Watte and Co. Symond’s-inn, 


CERTIFICATES.—April 90. 


W. Winbolt, St. Paul's Churchyard, stationer.—HL 
Cooke, Bivchin-lane, merckaat.—M. Neighvow, South. 
Street, Berkeley-square, stable keeper —J. Whitley, 
Marsham-sireet, Westminster, timoer-m_rchant. — Me 
A. Pelham, Norb Shicids, Northumber and, sail makete 
—J. Wilson, of the Grand Juaction Wharf, 
Whitelriars, flour tactor.—W. Dodsworth, Scarburcugh, 
York, grocer,.—W. Clark, Bristol, Key- 
nolds aml J. Kendail, Whitechapel, wine-merchanis.— 
W. Nias, Bridgewater, Somerset, linen-draper.—J. Tay- 
lor, late of Newcastle-uron.Tyne, linen-draper. — 
Nowlan, Keate-strect, Spitalfields, soap-maker.—J. 
mer, George-street, Oxford-street, ale brewer.—H. Hud- 
son, late of the Cannon Coffce-house, Charing-cross, 
Wine-merchant.—H, Smith, Jate of Croydon, Surrey, 
eee T. Waters, Old South Sea House, mer- 
chaut, 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—4pril 3. 
Brown, B. Holborn, 
Ridge, T. Piiminster, Sumersetshire, lime-burner, 
BANKRUPTS, 
Bryant, C. Angel-court. ‘Purogmorton-street, money- 
scrivener. Coarcrford, Turogmorion-street. 
Cleaver, W.S. B. and C. Battersea, soap manufacturers. 
att, Sweecaod Stokes, 
Cushing, J. Norwich, sfouc-mason, 4t. Windus and 

Holtaway, Chancery-lane. 

Denton, R. Waltham Holy-cross, Essex, dealer in horses. 

Att. Jessopp, Ciitford’s-inn. 

Eaton, P. Witton, Cheshire, timber-merchant. 412 

Leigh and Mason, New Pridge-street. 

Biber, \W.-+Cockspur-street, buotmaker. tt, Stokes, 

Golden-square. 

Palcouer, ) Haverfordwest, shopkeeper. Phillips, 

Norfo k-street, Strand, 

Humphreys, E. and W. Williams, Liverpool, grocers, 

A. Biackstock and Bunce, Loudon. 

Jameson, W. Hackney, tailor. 4s. Goodchild, Com- 
merci Chambers, Minories. 

Jounstone, W. and S. H. Phillips, Haverfordwest, mer- 
chants. Att. Hardy, Birchin-lane. 

Payne, RK. Old-street, watch-wheel-maker. Att. Alling- 
ham, St. John’s-square. 

Perry, J. Strand, tavern-keeper. Att. Shepherd, Bart. 
letUs-buildings, Holborn. 

Rae, M. Maiden-lane, broker. tt, Bennett, Tokea- 
house-yard, 

Remmet, T. R. Frith-street, Soho, pluted-manufacturer, 

Ast. Cheveley, Great Puiteney-sireet. 

Sinnott, W. Bowling-green-lane, Clerkenwell, scavenger, 

Att, Allingham, St. John’s-square. 

Stepheus, C. Long-acre, goid-beater, ts. Searth, Ly- 
on’s-1un. 

Turner, W. Ripley, Surrey, saddier. Att. Briggs, Esiex- 
street, Strand, 

Warren, 3. Coggishall, Essex, draper. 4¢t, Reardon and 

Davies, Corbet-court, Graceciwreh-street. 

Whitting E. and M. Naylor, Leeds, midliners, au. Ry 

Batt.e, Chancery-lane. 

White, J. Bartholomew Coffee-house, West Sm'thfiel', 

Victualler, Russen, Crown-court, Aldersg tc-strecte 


CEKTIFICATES. to he granted on or before April 24. 

D. Salmon, Lower East Smithfield, tailor.—J. Shuter, 
Cheltenham, uphoisterer,.—A, Charles. Olid Jewry, wince 
merciant.—W. K. Bates, Minories, fluor-ctoth manufac. 
turer.—L. Leadiey, ‘Tuwer-strect, broker.—G. Astor, 
jun. Cornhill, merchant.—J. Wilkinson, App'cdore, 
Kent, miller.—J. M‘Cormick, Broad-street, merchant. 
E. Evans, High Holborn, tailor.—W. Masson, New-court, 
St. Swithin’s jane, merchauit.—R. Thorne, Butcher-row, 
Fast Smithfield, victuaii¢r.—R. Powis, Grosvenor-mews, 


curn-dealer.—A. M'Guffie; Liverpool, merchant —wW. 
‘Thurlow, sen. Swallow-street, cheestmonger.—R. 
Middieton, Bishopsyate-street, merchant.—J. R. Wilkin. 
son, Kussell-strect, Bermondsey, cooper.—T. Campion, 
Great Winchester-street, merchant.—C. Siibbs, New- 
burv, Berkshire, cabmet-maker.—L. Swainson, Nay’e- 
Head-court, Gracechurch street, insurance broker.—Ce 
Brand.ight, jun. Lime street, merchant, 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—4pril 6. 
Allpress, 3, Saint Ives, Huntingdon, dealer and chapman : 
BANKRUPTS. 
Andrews, J. Wigan, Lancaster, hatter. é. Windle, 
Joln-street, Bedford-row. 
Dey, W.. Doncaster, broker. tt, King, Castle-street, 


Holborn. 
Eaton, P. Witton, Chester, timber-merchant. tt. 
Leigh and Mason, New Bridge-s'reet. 
Hopwood, C. late of Plompton-Mills, York, miller. Act, 
sykes and Knowles, New-inn, 
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Lording, W. Carshalton, Sarrey, horse-dealer. Att 

Clutton, St. Thomas-street, Southwark. 

Payne, J. late of Wellington-square, builder. Att. Kib- 
biewhite and Co. Gray’s-inn-place. 
‘Pocock, E. late of Huntingdon, plumber. 4¢e. Searth, 

Lyon’s-inn. 

Povie, J. SouthShields, ship-owner. 4¢t, Bell and Brod- 
rick, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 

Reeve, C. Leadenhall-strect, man’s-mercer, Att. Kin- 
sey, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, 

Smith, D. B. Kidderminster, Worcester, draper. it. 

Baxter and Martin, Furnival s-inn. 

Whowell, J. Halliwell, Lancaster, cotton-dealer. Att. 

Milne and Parry, Temple. 

CERTIFICATES —April 27. 

A. Webb, Wimborne- Minster, Doweishire, currier.— 
J. Zink and A. Van Wageniage, Globe-lane, Mile-end, 
verdigris-manufacturers. —G, Walton, Ledbury, Here- 
fordshire, inn-holder.—T, Hagen, Bryaustun-street, mo- 
ney-scrivener.—J, Wood, Brightheimstone, plumber.— 
R. Moye, Sloane-street, carpenter.—J. Neale, Lambeth, 
jron-fonuder.—R. Morton, Oxford-street, grocer.—T. 
Wright, Boston, druggist.—J. Abrahail, Nobie-stieet, 
merchant.—T. Barry, Mincing-lane, wine-merchant.— 
3. Wimproy, Fleet-street, boot-maker, 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—April 10. 
Kershaw, O. Hey-side, near Oldham, Lancaster, manu- 
Dean, D. Stockport, Chester, bookseller and stationer. 
BANKRUPTs. 
Blackman, J. late of Founders’ Hall-court, Lothbury, 
victualier. Att. Wiltshire and Co. Broad-ssreet, 
Burgess, E. F. Portsea, Southampton, victualler. 4/t, 

Staple-inn. 

Clarke, J, Leicester-square, draper. Ait, Pullen, Fore- 
street, Cripplegate. 
Crovke, A.B. Colne, Lancaster, calico-manufacturer. 

Ait. Ejlis, Chancery-lane. 
Cuillimore, J. Lawrance-Pountney-lane, merchant. 

Palmer and Co. Coptiiall-court, Throgmorton-street. 
Dovey, J. Back-road, Islington, carpenter. Bland- 

ford and Murray, Mitre-court-buildings, Temple. 
Hales, G. Cothoridge, Worcester, bushandman. it, 

R. Mills, Cleths’ Otfice, Chancery-lane. 
Howorth, J. faterfoot, lancaster, woollen-manufac- 


turer. Att. Hurd, King’s Bench Welks, Temple. 
Iredale, J. Queen-street, Golden-square, bricklayer. Aft. 


Dixon, Nassau-street, Soho. 

Knijll, T. Holm Lacy, Hereford, farmer. Att. Broome 
and Pinniger, Gray’s inn-square. 
Mackes*, J. St. Muartin’s-le-Grand, linen-draper. wit. 

Kearsey and Spurr, Bishopsgate-street Within, 
Mansbridge, J. Portsea, Southampton, shoemaker. Att. 

Townsend, Staple-inn. 

-Meliows, J. Curtain-road, Shoreditch, stable-keeper, Ait. 

Luckett, Wilson-strect, Finsbury-square, 

.Motris, J. Birmingbam, baker, Att. Bleasdale and Co. 

New-inn. 

Pattenden, W. Erighthelmstone, coach-master. Att. 

Briggs, Essx-street, Strand. 

. Pike, W. sen. and W. Pike, jun. Maidstone, fellmon- 
rs. Alt, Webb, 8t. Thomas-street, Southwark. 
Reinhardt, G, B. Waketield, York, chymist. it. Lake, 

Dowgate-bill. 

‘Reynolds, W. Chipping Ongar, Essex, linen-draper. Att. 

Sweet and Stokes, Basinghall-street. 

Sutton, J. Southampton, linen-draper. Att. Lowless 
and Crosse, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 
Taylor, J. New Bond-street, Hanover-square, boot and 
shoe-maker, Aft. Hamilton, Kerwick-street, Soho. 
Warne, W. Conduit-street, Hanover-squaie, hotel-keep- 
er. Att. Turner, Red Lion-square. 
CERTIPICATES.—May 1. 

F. W. L. Stockdale, Portugal-place, Mile-end road, 
bookseller.—W. Finden, Keut-road, Carpenter.—W. W, 
C. Stebbing, Delabay-street, tailor.—L. J. J. Noel, Hen- 
rietta-street, broker.—-W. Whinney. South Shields, mer- 
chant.—J. Scholefield, Birstall, and J. Lee, Bradford, 
cotton-manufacturers,—W. Williams, Willencb, money- 
scriveuer,—P. Malin, Bedford-squa:e, iron-merchant.— 
G. Hough, Scuth Ockenden, soap-maker.—H. Cracken- 
thorpe, Liverpvo!, hardwareman.—W, Kevan, Cromine’s- 
row, Commercis!-road, plumber.—W. Hereford, 
skinner.—J, Stratford, Holborn-hill, bookseiler.—M. k. 
Legg and J. Gray, St. Majy-at-Hall, ship-brokers.—P. 8. 
See, Earith, HuntingJonshire, butcher.—G. Laing, De- 
Marara, merchant.—W. Brown, Sackville-street, lace- 
men.—J. Milner, Palifax, hookselicr.—Il, Burne, jun. 
Camberweil,coal-merchant.—W. Preston, Leeds, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS,—4pril 15. 
Abell, F. Wellelose-square, wooilen-draper. 4 t, Pearce, 

Paternoster. Tow. 

Bowdler. G. Shrewsbury, tailor. Presland and Proc- 
tor, Biunswick-square, 


List of Bankrupts, 
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Butler, S. Binfield, Berks, wine-merchant. Att. Eyre, 
Gray’s Inn-square, 

Combe, B. Lloyd's Coffee-house, insurance-bruker. Aft 
James, Bucklersbury. 

Freeth, J. Bulwell, Nottingham, calico-printer, it, 
Taylor and Clement, Field-court, Gray’s-inn, 

Gogerly, J. Great Ormond-street, scrivener. Att, Hart- 
ley, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

He,s, R. Widnes, Lancaster, file-manufacturer, it. 
Windle, Jotin-street, Bedford-row. 

Kirton, G.H. Three King’s-court, Lombard-street, and 
Edward’s-lane, Church-street, Stoke Newington, mo- 
ney-scrivener. 44, Lowless and Crosse, St. Mildred's- 
court, Poultry. 

Johnson, T. Moorhouse, Burgh-by-Sands, Cumberland, 
Spirit-dealer. st. Clennell, Staple’s inn. 

Morrili, J. Derry-hill, Walts, common-carrier. Alt, 
Price and Williams, Lincojn’s-inu. 

Phillips, J. W. Bristol, timber-merchant., Tarrant 
and Co. Chancery-iane, 

Piligrem, J. Christchurch, Twincham, Hants, builder. 

~ Alt, Alderson, New-inn. 

Richards, T, sen. Bridgewater-square, London, dealer in 
watches. Avs. Tayior, Fure-street, Cripplegate. 

Shipley, S. Bristol, grocer, dealer and chapman. Att. 

‘ooje and Greenfield, Gray’s-inn-square. 
Shepard, H. Norwich, wine-porter. Att, Presland and 
Proctor, Brunswick-square. 
GERTIFICATES.—May 4. 
W. Plant, Crown and Cross-street, Finsbury-square, 
orter-merchant.—D. Webb, Ledbury, fellmonger.—J. 
owse, Blanford -Forum, deaier.—J. Fowler, Ormshirk, 
printer.—S. Mose, Porisea, silversmith.—J. Kittow, Bris- 
tol, victualicr.—T. Fasson, Whitecross-street, pewterer. 

—M. Laverack, Huli, ironmonger.—J. Wild, Charlotte- 

street, Portland place, merchaut.—H. Such, King-street, 

Hoiborn, dealer-in-lace.—L. Holloway, Cumberland-row, 

Kennington.green, sadier.—J. Bicknell, Dartmouth- 

street, Latter.—W. Kightiy, Strand, coach-harness-ma. 

ker.—G. Cass, Rood-\lane, wine-merchant.—. Willmott, 

Shoreham, paper-maker.—W. S, Mason, Moffatt-street, 

talor.--J. Blick, Lower Thornhawgh street, tailor.—J. 


Vassiere, Sun-street, currier. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—<April 17. 
Cridland, B. Leicester, hosier. 
BANKRU PTs. 


Adams, E. Whitcombe-street, Charing-cross, bit-maker, 
K.S. Tayloraud Clements, Field-court, Gray’s-inn. 

Bayne, M. Colemanu-street, whip-maker. Aut. Tagg, 
ppread Eagle-court, ‘I hreadnecdic-street. 

Burt, E. late of Sithney, Cornwall, miller. Shep- 
hard and Co. Bedforu-row. 

Conneley, J. late of Air-street, Piccadilly, carpenter. 
Att, Raphael, Keppel-street, Ruyssell-square. 

Dyer, H. Wootton Underedge, Gloucester, clothier 4:t. 
Greenland, Ked Lion-court, Pieet-street. 

Engiisi, W. Lewes, cutler. dtt. Palmer, Doughty-street. 

Gibson, W. Aldgaiec, mercer. du. Taylor and Clement, 
Gray’s-inn. 

Glover, T. Liverpool, grocer. tt. Avison, Hanover- 
street, Liverpool. 

Hevry, W. Crown-court, Aldersgate-street, Russen, Al- 
dei sgate-strect, 

Hunt, J. Hackney, schoolmaster, Att, Monney, Wood- 
street, Cucapside. 

Maithews, J. Cheitenham, fancy-dress.maker. tt, Platt, 
‘Tanficld-court, ‘Temple. 

Maskerry, W. late of Moffatt-street, City-road, dealer. 
Ait, Popkon, Dean street, Soho, 

Mumiord, ‘T. jun. Kennington-cross, Lambeth, livery- 
Stabie-keeper. dit. Evans, Kennington-cross. 

M‘Ewen, W. George-street, Foster-lane, merchant. Ait. 
Swain and Co, Old Jewry. 

G. Crawtord-street, Mary-le-bonne, black- 
suuth. At. Popkin, Dean-street, Soho. 

Ramsay, J. Angel-inn, High-street, Bloomsbury, vic 
tualler. Alt. dberw and Hutchinson, Crown-court, 
Threadneedle-strect. 

Rowlands, R. Worcester, dealer in coals, #t, Platt, 
‘Tantieid-court, 

Smith, G. Swansea, Gl » tobac 
Ait, Windle, John-street, Bediord-row. 

CERTIFICATES.—May 8. 
Lubbren, Great Winchester-street, merchant. 

J. Mitchimson, Carlisic, Cumberland, merchaat.—Deon's 

de Beit, jun. Spanu’s-buildiags, Pancras, dealer.—G, 

Morgan, Voland-strect, Oxtosd-street, victualler,—T. 

Stock ey, Kiosworts, Herts, buicher.—J¢ Plimpton, W. 

Geddud, and J. Pinupton, Wood-street, Chedpsidc, 

Warchusemen —R. Sicppard, Holyweil-street, Shore- 

ditch, coilar-moker.—G. Paltreyman, Crage-works, Che 

ter, calico-printer.—J. Cooke, benchurch-strect, 

er.—F. Richmond, Portsea, Southampton, tailor, 


facturer. 


Prices Current. April 1812. 
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er stone of SIb. to sink the Offal. coats.* Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. March 22 | 42s.9d. to 43s.0d. | 44s.3d. to 52s. 4d, 
1813, sd. d de 19} 420 45 0 0 0 
Marchan 0(7 418 047 6/0 @ 6100 00 |406 § 0 
29|7 4 48 0 0 3 
418 6/8 ofo o | AP 
017 618 610 0 * Delivered at 13s. per chaldron advance. 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
March 22]6 0|6 8/8 Of0 0 
.29}6 01/6 8)7 4}7 81/00 228 
1216 0|8 0|7 6|00 og Fem | 
St. James’s.* | Whitechapel.* Mar.21 | 42 | 54 | 42 29,92 42 Cloudy 
Hay. Straw. Hay. Straw. 22 | 44 | 54 | 36 | 375 | 37 Showery 
£548. 5.4. 23 | 33 | 40 37 |30,30 36 Faic 
Mar, 2215 15 0]214 0] 5 16 0/2100 40/47 | 39| 419 © 
29/5 130|2140] 5140/2 40 25| 40/47/41) ,19| © Raia 
April 515 106|2 80] 5100/2 80 26 | 40/45 39| 443 32 Cloudy 
120]214 0] 5 120)2 80 45/57 49| 450 47 Fair 
Butts, 50t0 561d. 25d. | Calf Skins, 30 to golb, | 4-28 | 52 43 Faie 
29/50) 59 47) ,32 29 Fair 
Dressing Hides 22 perdozen — 36 | 
= : 30 | 52, 50; 46| ,08 20 Rain 
CropHides for cut. 23 Ditto, 50 to 70—40 31 | 47 | 42 |29,80 | 36 Fair 
Flat Ordinary — 18d, } Seals, Large, £9. April 1 | 44 | 44 ,20, © Rain 
Tattow,* London Average percwt. 2) 40) 50 37| 434 26 Stormy 
Soap, yellow, 96s.; mottled, 106s. ; curd, 110s. 8 3 | 34135 ,62 29 Hail 
Candles, per dozen, 14s. 6¢; moulds, 16s. od. = 4 | 35 36 = 
—— al 
. March 6 | 5,584 quarters. Average 127s. 4d. 56 50 "38 Po Cloudy 
13] 7:973— — — — 133 103 | 7151155 49) 33 Cloudy 
20| 6,0843— — — —127 34 5 8 | 54| 96 52) 47 Fair 
— — — 124 11% 9 | 55 | 67 | 50 30,03 70 Fair 
10 150 | 63 47 | 410 62 Fair 
12 109s did. 11 | 46/554 40| 218. 52 Fair 
AQ | 15,157 109 3: 
4 26} 16,494— — — —109 23 12 | 43 | 63 | 412 70 Fair 
April 2|16,2233— — — —109 2 13] 50 64 46! 430 69 Faie 
14 | 47 | 60 | 45| 427 60 Faic 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 15 | 46167 ,10 75 Fair 
¢ Mar. 12] 6s. 2d. 26... a0, | Is. 64d. 10 | 45 | 68 | 55 29,98 60 Cloudy 
4 19} 6 2 3 7150) 61 ,84. 52 Faic 
6 2 3 18 | 43 | 55 | 30,20 47 Faic 
April 2] 6 2 3 1 19 | 54 | »(2 46 Fair 
* The highest price of the market. 20 55) 64 AS: Faw 
American pot-ash, percwt. 2.18 0O'to. 3 O 04 Lead, white....,...ton 43 0 Oto44 0 O 
Ditto pearl........ 3 4 0 3 5 ©} Logwoodchips......ton il 5 0 12 6 0 
O 2 0 Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 7 10 O 8 5 0 
Brandy, Coniac, Lond, gal. 0 12 0 012 6|Mahogany..........f6 0 4 O 110 
Camphire, refined....lb. 0 7 0 0 7 6) Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar26 0 0 2 0 @ 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 23 0 0 24 0 0 Ditto spermaceti..ton 88 0 0 0.0 0 
Cochineal, garb. fond. Ib. 110 0 114 0! Dittowhale ........ 38 0 0 45 0 @ 
Ditto, East-India...... 0 6 0 6 6)  DittoFlorence, chest 80 0 0 84 0 
a Coffee, fine (none).. 410 0 § O O| Pitch, Stockholm,..cwt. 016 6 0 @ 0 
= ~ Dittoordinary.. 2 0 3 8 0} Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 4 4 9 e060 0 
® Cotton Wool ,Surinam, Ib. Oo lll 2 Rice, Carolina.,...... 21440 218 @ 
~ Ditto “Jamaica... 0 1 7 1106} Rum, Jamaica Lond gal. 0 6 4 7 
= Ditto Smyrna... 0 1 6 0 1 8! Ditto Leeward Island 0 5 6 O 51 
8 Ditto East-India...... 0 O 1 Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 3 17 0 4 9 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 4 8 0 415 Silk, thrown, 237 0 3 35 
& Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 0 0 27 0 O}Silk, raw, Dito.... 113 0 #4115 
Scrivelloes @ 16 O Tallow, English....cwt. 419 6 0 0 
Flax, Riga..........ton 95 0 96 O O| Ditto, Russia, white... 4 8 4/11 
& DittoPetersburgh . 76 0 0 80 0 0} Ditto———, yellow... 411 0 412 
Galls, Turkey......cwt. 8 0 Tar, Stockholm .....bar. 1.12 0 o 
ret Geneva, Holl. lond..gal. 012 0 012 6) Tininblocks......cwt. 613 0 6 18 
Ditto English......... 015 6 016 0| Tobacco, Maryl......lb 0 OH OO! 
£ Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 6 0 0 8 0 0 Ditto Virginia...... 0 0 7§ O 1 
Hemp, Riga........ ton 80 0 83 O Wax, Guinea......cwt 7. 0 9 0 
& Ditto Petersburgh .... 80 0 0 83 O O| Whale-fins (Green!.) ton. 68 0 0 70 O 
Hops .......,.-..bag 10 O 13 O Wine, RedPort,/ond.pipe 66 0 - 72 
Indigo, Caracca......lb, O11 © oll 6 Ditto Lisbon ........ 66 0 0 72 0 
Ditto East-India .... 0 4 9 013 9 Ditto Madeira....... - 40 0 0 50 O 
Icon, British bars, ..ton 14 10 0 15 10 © Ditto Vidonia....... - 40 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Swedish........ 20 0 0 21 0 06 Ditto Calcavella...... 72 00 0 0 
Ditto Norway........ 20 0 0 0 0 0 Ditto Sherry.... but. 58 0 0 70 0 
Lead in pigs.. .....fod. 30 0 0 41 0 Ditto Mountain...... 28 0 35 O 
Liuo red...,...-t0n 28 0 0 29 0 0 Ditto Claret.. ... hogs. 45 0 0 65 0 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Amsterdam, us. 32-6——Ditto at sight, 31-2—-—Rotterdam, 1% 
us.——Paris, 1 day's date, 29-80-——Ditto, 2 us. 21-—-Madrid in paper itto 
——Cadiz, eff. 475 ——Bilboa——Pulermo, per oz. 125d.—Leguorn, 61—— 
——Naples, 42 Lisbon, 76 —— Oporto, 754——Dublin, per cent. 74-— Cork, gw 
B. of Holland, 5 per cent. 


"PIV AD 


Sicily, 


UY) 


Matta, 


Home the same. 
Honduras, ret. 4. Caneda, New- 


Home the sane. 
Southern Whale fishery; 


2 


rer. 3. 


Jamaica, with convoy; return 


4. Home lOgs. ret. £5. 
Brazils, home 12 to 15 gs. Easte 


out and home. 


&c. 8 gs. ret. 4. 


At logs. 


*boyoxg 


Indies, 
foundle«nd, 

At 20 to 25 gs. 
eut and hawe. 


At 8 gs. 
At 10 gs. 


t 


Se. 


Gibra'- 


erpuy 


Home 8 gs. 
p. ships. 


| 


Madeira. 
East-India, Com 


Leeward Islands, with cénvoy. 
Good Hope, Africa, Malaga, & 


Stockholm, with returns. 


Petersburgh, Riga, &c. ret. 3. 


At 7 g3. 


5gs. Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto; Home the 


same, ret. 50s. 


tar, 5 gs. with returns. Home with returns 


At 5106 gs. 
Cape of 


At 6 gs. 
At 6 gs. 


London Premiums of Insurance, April 20th, 1813. 


Dartmouth, Ply- 
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> back 2g¢s. 


Cork, Waterford, 


Hull, Newcastle, 
Ports of Scotland, Bristol 


*paonpay 


oe 
yueg 


Poole, Exeter, 
mouth, and Falmouth, 
At 14 gs. Yarmouth, 
France, with licences 
Goitenburgh. ret. 30s. 
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and Portsmouth. 

At l4to2gs. Dublin, 
Newry. 
ter, and Liverpool, 
tig. 


1813. 
Mar22 — 


At 1} gs. 


A 
A 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, &c. from 20th March ts 
20th April 1813, at the Office of Messrs. Riston and Damant, 4, Shorter's Court, Fhrogmorton Siretl, 


Dock Stock, £1003. to £101.—West-India Dock, £145.—East-India Dock, shut.—Globe 
Assurance Stock, £1044. to £105. — Imperial ditto Shares, £47 10. — Eagle ditto ditto, £2. 10.— 
Hope ditto ditto, £2 5s. to £2 2s.—Atlas ditto, £3 15.—East-London W ater- Works, £63. 10, to £64.— 
Kent ditto, ~. —London Institution Shares, £47 to £45.—Grand Junction Canal ditto, £228 to £225.— 
Kennet and Avon, £22.—Leeds and Liverpool, £204 to £205.—Wilts and Berks, £ 18.—1 hames and Medway, 
—, Huddersfield, —, —Grand Surrey, --Grand Western, £40 Disc. Grand Uniov, £27. Disc. 
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